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PREFACE 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  some 
of  the  wits,  beaux,  and  beauties  of  the 
Georgian  Era  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
reader  of  certain  conspicuous  differences  be- 
tween the  "  Town  "  and  people  of  that  day  and  the 
London  and  Londoners  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Some 
of  these  points  of  difference  are  only  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  the  following  pages ;  and  the  characters  dealt 
with  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  we  provide 
ourselves  at  the  outset  with  a  clearer  idea  of  their 
surroundings. 

It  is  weU  to  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Georgian  Era  a  person  might  reach  the  open  country 
from  any  part  of  the  "  Town  "  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
A  wealthy  suburb,  indeed,  had  already  sprung  up  in  the 
West,  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  ;  but  Chelsea,  Paddington, 
and  Marylebone,  were  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
farms  and  hamlets.  North  of  Gray's  Inn,  aU  was  open 
fields  ;  and  the  residents  of  Bloomsbury  enjoyed  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  Highgate  and  Hampstead  hills. 
Hackney,  a  favourite  suburban  retreat,  was  then  growing 
into  a  small  town.  Hoxton  and  Islington  were  large 
villages.     Moorfields   were  fields,   and   as   open   as   they 
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were  a  centur\'  previous.  St  George's  Fields  was  an  open 
flat  space,  containing  several  large  ponds.  Westminster 
had  not  greatlv  altered  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
Camberwell  was  a  leafy  grove.  Denmark  Hill,  Penge, 
and  Nor\vood,  were  almost  like  what  the  New  Forest  in 
Hampshire  is  now.  In  1700  the  population  of  London 
is  said  to  have  been  about  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
and  by  1800  to  have  reached  nearly  a  million.  But  these 
figures  include  the  people  of  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Fulham, 
Hammersmith,  Chiswick,  Eahng,  Edmonton,  Tottenham, 
Enfield,  Harrow,  Twickenham,  Staines,  and  Uxbridge,  on 
the  Middlesex  side  ;  and  of  Bermondsey,  Lambeth,  New- 
ington,  Camberwell,  Streatham,  Battersea,  Wandsworth, 
Clapham.  Putney,  and  Richmond,  on  the  Surrey  side. 

In  1716  London  streets  were  lit  (on  dark  nights  only) 
by  candles.  Ever\'  householder  whose  house  or  door 
fronted  a  street  or  lane  was  obliged,  on  penalty  of  one 
shilling,  to  hang  out  a  candle  long  enough  to  bum  from 
six  to  eleven  o'clock.  After  eleven  the  city  streets  were 
in  darkness.  Even  after  the  streets  were  lit  by  oil  lamps, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  foot 
passengers  found  it  necessary  to  engage  the  services  ot 
link  boys.  The  river  was  the  principal  highway  of  London. 
Boats,  which  had  canopies  for  bad  weather,  plied  every- 
where ;  and  these  tilt-boats,  as  they  were  called,  were 
cheaper  than  hackney-coaches.  Fares  on  the  river  were 
sixpence  for  two  miles,  with  a  pair  of  rowers,  or  three- 
pence ^^^th  a  single  waterman.  Hackney-coaches  charged 
a  shilling  for  a  mile  and  a  half.     In  tlic  earlier  half  of  the 
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century,  people  of  quality  generally  used  sedan-chairs. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  these  chairs  went  to 
some  extent  out  of  fashion  ;  although  a  stand  of  some 
half-dozen  of  them  remained  in  St  James's  Street  until 
182 1,  when  a  few  old-fashioned  grand  dames  stUl  used 
them  on  special  occasions.  Westminster  Bridge,  which 
had  taken  nearly  twelve  years  to  build,  was  opened  in 
1750.  Parliament  Street  was  made  in  1752.  The  houses 
on  London  Bridge  were  not  taken  down  until  1756.  In 
1764  London  houses  were  first  numbered ;  and  in  1766 
the  city  house-signs  were  taken  down.  In  the  same  year 
an  Act  was  passed  for  the  better  paving  of  London.  Until 
that  date,  there  were  deep  channels,  both  in  the  middle 
and  across  the  streets  ;  and  the  narrow  footways,  which 
were  not  raised,  were  usually  covered  with  mud  and 
water. 

The  West  End  of  the  Town  was  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  City — in  more  senses  than  one.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  younger  sons  of  the  country  gentry 
had  sought  to  make  their  fortunes  by  trade  ;  and  we  hear 
of  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  who  were  descendants  of 
ancient  families.  But,  having  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  grown  richer  and  more  powerful,  the 
country  gentry  affected  to  despise  trade  and  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it.  Consequently  the  aristocratic 
quarter  of  London  was  sharply  separated  from  the  trading 
City.  Prosperous  merchants  did  not  then,  as  they  do  now, 
invade  Park  Lane  and  the  Squares  ;  but,  if  they  did  not 
live  entirely  at  their  places  of  business,  were  content  with 
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a  modest  country  house  at  Islington  or  Hackney.  Even 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century',  only  a  very  few  of  the 
wealthiest  traders  aspired  to  move  as  far  west  as  Blooms- 
bur}'.  "  Society "  was  composed  exclusively  of  the 
nobility  and  the  country  gentry  ;  and  those  superior 
persons  considered  everybody  outside  the  charmed  circle 
as  belonging  to  a  lower  order  of  humanity.  Tiie  House  of 
Commons  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  country 
gentry  and  the  nominees  of  ministers  and  territorial 
nobles.  This  upper  ten  thousand  appeared  to  believe 
that  the  country  had  been  made  for  them  ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  were  entitled,  by  divine  right  of  birth,  to  the 
best  of  ever\'thing  in  it.  Not  only  were  all  Ministers, 
Members  of  Parliament,  Ambassadors,  Colonial  Governors, 
and  the  like,  drawn  from  this  caste  ;  but  to  them  also 
were  given  all  the  Bishoprics,  Deaneries,  and  other 
rich  livings  of  the  Church  ;  all  the  commands  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  ;  all  the  well-paid  places  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Pohtics  was  a  profession.  People  entered  Parliament, 
as  Sir  George  Trevelyan  says,  not  because  they  were  rich, 
but  because  they  wanted  to  be  rich  ;  because  it  was  more 
profitable  to  hold  one  of  the  high  permanent  posts  in  the 
Civil  Service  than  to  be  a  partner  in  a  big  brewery.  Law 
and  medicine — to  say  nothing  of  art,  science,  and  literature 
— were  on  a  much  lower  footing,  and  were  left,  in  the 
main,  to  the  middle  classes. 

There  was  a  different  dress  for  every  grade  in  society. 
The  clergyman  dressed  in  black,  with  a  wig  and  a  cassock, 
a  flowing  gown,  and  long  Geneva  bands.     The  attorney 
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and  physician  also  dressed  in  black  ;    but  nobody  could 
mistake  the  parson's  wig  for  the  lawyer's,  or  the  lawyer's 
for  the  physician's.     The  sober  citizen  of  London  wore  a 
black  coat,  lace  ruffles,  white  frilled  shirt,  a  dark,  full- 
bottomed    wig,    brown    stockings,    and    perhaps    silver 
buckles  in  his  shoes.     Each  craftsman  or  mechanic  had  a 
sort  of  uniform  pecuhar  to  his  trade  ;    and  every  one  of 
them  wore  an  apron.     During  the  greater  part  of  the 
century,  all  the  men,  except  those  of  the  very  lowest  order, 
shaved  their  heads  and  wore  wigs.     One  reason  for  this 
queer  fashion  is  said  to  have  been  that  as  the  heads  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  consequently  the  heads  of  the  servants 
in  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  swarmed  with  vermin,  it  was 
the  only  way  in  which  a  gentleman  could  keep  his  own 
head  free  !     The  ladies,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  were  content 
to  suffer,  without  protest  or  remedy.     But  another  reason 
alleged  for  the  practice  of  shaving  the  male  head  is  that  by 
doing  away  with  grey  hairs  it  enabled  elderly  beaux  to 
disguise  to  some  extent  the  ravages  of  age  !     However  this 
may  be,  the  wearing  of  the  wig  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
the  dignified,  or  at  any  rate  slow  and  pompous,  manners 
and  movements  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  society  beau  was  a  most  gorgeous  and  resplendent 
person.  Balanced  on  the  top  of  his  wig  was  a  gold-laced, 
three-cornered  hat ;  his  square-cut  coat,  often  of  coloured 
velvet,  sometimes  of  white  satin,  was  heavily  laced  and 
embroidered  ;  his  huge  waistcoat  was  also  laced,  or  else 
embroidered  in  coloured  silks  ;  he  wore  a  lace  neckcloth, 
lace  ruffles  at  his  wrists,  knee  breeches  of  velvet  or  satin. 
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silk  stockings,  and  shoes  which  had  gold  or  silver  buckles, 
sometimes  set  with  diamonds.  Noblemen  perambulated 
the  streets  wearing  the  stars  and  ribbons  of  their  order. 
Sir  Walter  Besant.  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  quotes 
from  a  mid-eighteenth-century  source,  the  following 
description  of  the  complete  outfit  of  a  London  beau  : — 

"  My  wardrobe  consisted  of  five  fashionable  coats, 
full  mounted,  two  of  which  were  plain,  one  of  cut  velvet, 
one  trimmed  with  gold  and  another  with  silver  lace  ; 
two  frocks,  one  of  white  drab,  with  large  plate  buttons, 
the  other  of  blue,  with  gold  binding  ;  one  waistcoat 
of  gold  brocade,  one  of  blue  satin  embroidered  with 
silver,  one  of  green  silk  trimmed  with  broad  figured  gold 
lace,  one  of  black  silk  with  fringes,  one  of  white  satin, 
one  of  black  cloth,  and  one  of  scarlet  ;  six  pairs  of  cloth 
breeches,  one  pair  of  crimson,  and  another  pair  of  black 
velvet  ;  twelve  pair  of  white  silk  stockings,  as  many  of 
black  silk,  and  the  same  number  of  fine  cotton  ;  one  hat 
laced  with  gold  point  d'Espagnc,  another  with  silver 
lace  scalloped,  a  third  with  gold  binding,  and  a  fourth 
plain  ;  three  dozen  pair  of  fine  rufiled  shirts  ;  as  many 
neckcloths  ;  one  dozen  of  cambric  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
like  number  of  silk.  A  gold  watch  with  a  chased  case  ; 
two  valuable  diamond  rings  ;  two  mourning  swords,  one 
with  a  silver  handle,  and  a  fourth,  cut  steel  inlaid  with 
gold  ;  a  diamond  stock-buckle  ;  and  a  set  of  stone 
buckles  for  the  knees  and  shoes  ;  a  pair  of  silver-mounted 
pistols  with  rich  housings  ;  a  gold-headed  cane  ;  and  a 
snuff-box  of  tortoise-shell  mounted  with  gold,  having 
the  picture  of  a  lady  on  top." 

The  costume  of  the  ladies  cannot  be  described  with 
equal  minuteness  by  a  mere  man  ;  and  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  it  was  equally  costly  and  magnificent,  and  often 
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equally  absurd  in  form  and  fashion.  The  fine  gentleman, 
it  will  be  observed,  wore  a  sword  ;  the  humbler  citizen 
was  armed  only  with  a  stick.  The  citizen  dined  at  mid- 
day, the  west-end  beau  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
classes  ate  and  drank  heavily  ;  so  that  obesity  was  not  a 
characteristic  of  Aldermen  only,  but  of  men  of  fashion 
also.  Everybody  drank  either  beer  or  wine  at  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  Tea,  which  in  1728  was  thirty-two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  pound,  was  a  luxury  reserved  for 
company  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Port  and  punch  were 
the  favourite  drinks  of  the  richer  classes  ;  and  few  of  them 
left  the  supper-table  until  they  were  thoroughly  intoxicated. 
The  frequent  mention  of  various  coffee-houses  perhaps 
calls  for  a  word  of  explanation.  The  coffee-house  was  the 
parent  of  the  modern  club.  Nowadays,  the  man  of 
fashion  frequents  a  luxurious  and  exclusive  palace,  such  as 
"  Brooks's,"  or  "  White's,"  or  the  "  HurHngham,"  the 
politician  goes  to  the  "  Carlton  "  or  the  "  Reform,"  the 
soldier  to  the  "  United  Service  "  or  the  "  Guards,"  the 
man  of  letters  to  the  "  Athenaeum,"  and  the  actor  to  the 
"  Garrick."  But  in  the  days  before  any  such  comfortable 
and  convenient  institutions  as  these  existed,  or  were 
thought  of,  the  only  possible  resort  for  those  who  desired 
conversation,  or  were  in  search  of  news,  was  the  tavern  or 
the  coffee-house.  According  to  an  old  poem,  the  char- 
acter of  these  two  places  of  resort  was  clearly  differen- 
tiated as  early  as  1665,  for,  we  are  told — 

"  A  coffee-house,  the  learned  hold. 
It  is  a  place  where  coffee's  sold  ; 
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This  derivation  cannot  fail  us, 

For  where  ale's  vended,  there's  an  ale-house." 

A  visitor  to  London  in  the  eighteenth  century  who 
wished  to  find  either  a  gentleman  or  a  trader,  commonly 
asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Saville  Row  or  Chancery 
Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the  "  Grecian  "  or  the 
"  Rainbow."  There  were  no  restrictions  at  any  of  these 
places  ;  every  man  who  paid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar 
was  an  eligible  member  ;  but  by  natural  gravitation 
every  rank  and  profession  came  to  have  its  own  head- 
quarters. The  fops  of  the  day  had  their  favourite  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  James's  Park.  "  Will's," 
in  Covent  Garden,  was  sacred  to  polite  letters,  having  long 
been  ruled  over  by  Dryden.  The  "  Grecian  "  was  patron- 
ised by  Addison,  Steele,  and  Goldsmith.  There  were 
coffee-houses  where  the  most  celebrated  medical  men 
might  be  consulted,  such  as  "  Garra way's,"  which  was  the 
daily  resort  of  that  great  physician  and  brilliant  wit  Dr 
Radcliffe.  Even  the  various  religious  sects  had  their 
particular  coffee-houses,  and  at  one  might  be  found  a 
gathering  of  Puritans,  at  another  a  crowd  of  Papists, 
or  at  a  third  a  concourse  of  Jews.  And  the  various 
sections  of  the  trading  community  congregated  in  some 
favourite  spot  in  similar  fashion.  The  booksellers  were 
to  be  found  at  the  "  Chapter  "  in  Paternoster  Row  ;  West 
India  traders  at  the  "  Jamaica,"  and  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  Russia  and  the  Baltic  at  the  "  Cock  "  in  Thread- 
needle  Street.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  some 
of   these   coffee-houses   developed    into   exclusive   clubs. 
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"  White's,"  which  had  originally  been,  not  a  coffee-house 
but  a  chocolate-house,  had  become  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  and  expensive  clubs  in  London  when,  in  1751, 
George  Selwyn's  friend  "  Gilly  "  Williams  asked  Lord 
Bertie  to  propose  him  for  a  member.  Nobody  then  had 
any  chance  of  being  elected  unless  he  were  a  man  of 
family  as  well  as  of  fortune. 

The  members  of  "  White's,"  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions, played  hazard  and  other  games  of  chance  every 
night,  and  often  all  day  long  as  well.  In  fact,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  English  society  was 
possessed  of  an  ungovernable  rage  for  gambhng.  Charles 
James  Fox  was  known  as  the  prince  of  gamblers  before 
he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty-two,  and  before 
he  was  twenty-four  he  had  cost  his  father  no  less  a  sum 
than  £140,000.  Tom  Buncombe,  heir  to  a  fine  fortune, 
lost  £135,000  through  similar  habits,  and  eventually 
brought  himself  to  a  miserable  and  poverty-stricken  end. 
Lord  F — ,  who  died  in  1793,  had  played  away  an  estate  of 
£18,000  a  year  and  £100,000  in  ready  money.  A  certain 
Duchess,  wife  of  a  former  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was 
fleeced  at  the  gaming-table  out  of  £200,000.  Such  are  a 
few  instances  out  of  many  which  may  be  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  time.  Play  was  rife  at  all  the  clubs  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of 
Almack's  against  the  name  of  Mr  Thynne  on  March  21, 
1772,  stating  that  that  gentleman  had  retired  from  the 
club  in  disgust  because  during  the  previous  two  months 
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he  had  won  no  more  than  a  paltry  12,000  guineas  !  In 
1780,  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  saying, 
"  Within  this  week  therejhas  been  a  cast  at  hazard  at  the 
Cocoa-tree  in  St  James's  Street,  the  difference  of  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fourscore  thousand  pounds." 
An  Irishman  named  O'Birne,  it  appears,  had  won  £100,000 
from  a  young  Mr  Harvey  of  Chiswell,  who  had  just 
inherited  an  estate  through  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 
"  You  can  never  pay  me,"  said  O'Bime.  "  Yes,  I  can," 
said  the  youth,  "  my  estate  will  sell  for  the  debt."  "  No," 
was  the  rejoinder,  "  I  will  take  £10,000,  and  you  shall 
throw  for  the  odd  £90,000."  They  did  so,  and  Harvey 
won  !  At  "  Brooks's,"  where  they  commonly  played 
Faro,  the  lowest  stake  was  £50  ;  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  gentleman  to  lose  or  win  £10,000  in  one  evening. 
Sometimes  a  whole  fortune  would  be  lost  at  a  single 
sitting.  At  "  White's  "  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  went 
on  ;  and  there  is  extant  a  letter  from  the  good  Lord 
Lyttelton  to  Dr  Doddridge  in  1750,  in  which,  referring  to 
the  young  gentleman  who  came  to  be  known  as  "  the  bad 
Lord  Lyttelton,"  he  says,  "  I  tremble  to  think  that  the 
rattling  of  a  dice-box  at  White's  may  one  day  or  other 
(if  my  son  should  be  a  member  of  that  noble  academy), 
sliake  down  all  our  fine  oaks."  Hogarth's  gambling  scene 
was  drawn  from  one  of  these  clubs  ;  and  the  painter  shows 
us  a  final  element  of  risk  in  the  gamester's  career  in  the 
figure  of  the  highwayman,  with  a  pistol  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket,  who  waits  by  the  fireside  for  the  departure  of  the 
heaviest  winner. 
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One  other  peculiar  institution  of  the  time  may  be 
mentioned,  as  it  happens  to  be  rather  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  extracts  from  Foote's  plays  and  in  Gilly 
Williams's  correspondence.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  smuggHng  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  Enghsh  industries.  In  1736,  when  the  duty  on  tea 
was  4s.  a  pound,  the  tea  dealers  of  London  presented  a 
petition  to  Pariiament  in  which  they  stated  that  one-half 
of  the  tea  then  consumed  in  England  was  smuggled,  to 
their  injury  and  loss.  And  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  A  Proposal  for  Preventing  of  Running  Goods,"  pub- 
lished in  1743,  we  learn  that  the  treasurer  of  the  East  India 
Company  knew  of  an  Englishman,  then  hving  in  Zeeland, 
who,  a  few  years  previously,  had  been  a  poor  common 
sailor,  but  who  at  the  time  of  writing  possessed  four  sloops 
of  his  own,  and  succeeded  in  smugghng  into  England  no 
less  than  half  a  milHon  pounds  of  tea  annually.  And  it 
was  by  no  means  only  tea  that  was  smuggled.  Every- 
thing that  came  from  abroad  was  taxed  ;  and  everybody 
seemed  to  think  that  they  were  justified  in  defrauding  the 
revenue.  Every  Englishman,  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  the  Continent,  smuggled  through  as  many  dutiable 
articles  as  he  could,  both  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
There  was  scarce  a  village  on  the  South  coast  but  owned 
one  or  more  vessels  engaged  solely  in  the  importation  of 
contraband  articles  for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  Sanguinary  conflicts  were  naturally  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  and  it  was  not  always  the  forces  of  the  Crown 
that  were  victorious.     In  June  1744,  for  instance,  the 
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Customs  officers  at  Eastbourne  received  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  a  gang  of  smugglers,  and  taking  with 
them  five  mounted  dragoons,  they  proceeded  to  the  shore 
at  Pevensey  with  the  intention  of  arresting  the  culprits 
and  confiscating  their  booty.  But,  to  their  surprise,  a 
force  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  armed  smugglers  rode  up 
to  the  spot,  and  after  freely  using  their  pistols,  disarmed 
the  officers  and  dragoons,  and  then,  loading  the  contra- 
band goods  on  their  horses,  made  off  with  impunity  to  find 
a  market  for  them  in  London.  In  such  cases  of  conflict 
\sith  the  authorities,  public  opinion  and  sympathy  were 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  smuggler.  It  was  stated  in  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1736  that  in  the 
maritime  counties  it  was  quite  impossible  to  find  a  jury 
who  would  do  justice  to  a  Revenue  Officer  in  any  case 
whatever  ;  while  the  juries  at  coroners'  inquests  were  so 
wholly  composed  of  smugglers  that  they  invariably  brought 
in  Revenue  Officers  and  their  assistants  guilty  of  murder. 
Unless  we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  realise  that  smuggling 
was  not  then  regarded  as  a  moral  offence,  we  shall  not 
rightly  understand  how  it  was  that  some  of  the  highly 
respectable  persons  to  be  met  with  in  this  volume — liigh 
officials  of  the  Court,  Members  of  ParUament,  and  Ministers 
of  the  Crown — habitually  engaged  in  the  practice. 

So  much  it  seemed  advisable  to  say  by  way  of  preface, 
in  order  to  make  certain  parts  of  this  little  book  more 
readily  intelligible.  In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  the 
author  to  express  his  thanks  to  Lord  Carlisle,  and  to 
the   Controller   of    His    Majesty's   Stationery  Office,  for 
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permission  to  use  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission's  version  of  the  Selwyn  letters 
which  are  preserved  at  Castle  Howard ;  and  also  to 
several  obliging  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  have  kindly  assisted  him  by  searching  local 
records.  J.  F. 
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WITS  BEAUX  &  BEAUTIES 
OF   THE    GEORGIAN    ERA 


"THE  ENGLISH  ARISTOPHANES" 
SAMUEL    FOOTE 

SAMUEL  FOOTE,  who  in  his  own  hfetime,  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  was 
regarded  as  an  English  Aristophanes,  has  had 
something  less  than  justice  done  him  ever 
since.  He  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Thackeray's 
"  Lectures  on  the  Enghsh  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  "  ;  although  for  Thackeray  to  include  Gay,  while 
he  left  out  Foote,  seems  much  as  though  a  lecturer  on 
the  English  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  to 
include  G.  P.  R.  James  and  leave  out  Thackeray.  Foote 
is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Lord  Macaulay  as  a  mere 
mimic  and  caricaturist,  who  could  only  take  off  some 
strange  peculiarity,  a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Northumbrian 
burr  or  an  Irish  brogue.  And  most  of  the  recent  manuals 
of  Enghsh  hterature  airily  dismiss  him  as  a  mere  purveyor 
of  antiquated  oddities  and  whimsical  singularities,  whose 
plays  do  not,  as  one  of  them  puts  it,  even  "  hold  a  niche 
in  hterature."  With  the  solitary  exception  of  John 
Forster,  the  biographer  of  Dickens  (whose  own  work  has 
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always  been  most  unjustly  depreciated),  no  critic  of  the 
Georgian  period  of  our  literature  has  ever  given  an 
adequate  estimate,  not  only  of  the  wit  and  humour 
which  Foote  poured  forth  in  an  abundant  and  never- 
failing  stream  for  thirty  years,  but  of  the  intelligence, 
as  well  as  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  satire  with  wliich 
he  attacked  the  prevalent  foUies  of  his  time.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Foote  sometimes  condescended  to  mere 
burlesque  of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  prominent 
individuals  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  he  did  this,  he  acquired 
temporary  popularity  at  the  expense  of  permanent 
fame.  But,  in  addition  to  the  fact,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  John  Forster,  that  this  purely  personal  applica- 
tion of  his  satire  lay  much  more  in  the  ready  mimicry 
and  impromptu  of  the  actor  on  the  stage  than  in  the 
writings  on  which  this  was  founded,  it  must  also  be 
pointed  out  that  even  the  characters  which  he  used  in 
this  fashion  were  typical  of  their  time.  Moreover,  there 
is  not  one  of  Foote's  four-and-twenty  comedies  which 
does  not  expose  some  absurdity,  or  folly,  or  vice,  or 
sham  of  his  day,  so  that  his  works  are  invaluable  to  the 
student  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
Georgian  Era  ;  while  the  dialogue  of  his  plays,  besides 
being  extremely  witty  and  amusing  in  itself,  is  the 
truest  copy  extant  of  the  style  of  conversation  of  his 
day. 

Foote  was  by  no  means  a  complete  Aristophanes  ; 
but  he  was  rightly  enougii  compared  with  the  great 
Greek  dramatist  in  at  least  one  respect.  He  brought  all 
the  resources  of  his  ready  humour,  and  infinite  wit,  and 
scathing  satire,  to  bear  upon  the  vices  and  hypocrisies 
of  his  time,  and  he  did  so,  with  a  boundless  audacity,  by 
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personifying   them   in    a  vivid    representation    of    well- 
known  living  individuals.     He  was  a  censor  of  manners 
and  morals,  who  proposed  to  instruct  and  correct,  as 
well  as  to  amuse.     And  as  the  critics  of  antiquity  said 
that  Aristophanes  exercised  an  influence  more  formidable 
than  that  of  the  Archons,  so  Davies,  the  biographer  of 
Garrick,  and  a  critic  prejudiced  against  rather  than  in 
favour  of  Foote,  assures  us  that  the  English  wit  was  more 
dreaded   than   the  celebrated   Pietro  Aretine,   who   had 
boasted  of  receiving  hush  money  from  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  ;   and  that  by  his  death  "  the  public  lost  a  great 
check  on  notorious  vice  and  fashionable  irregularity." 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  two  or  three  conspicuous 
instances  he  overstepped  the  bounds  of  legitimate  satire, 
— and  he  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  so  doing.     But  Baker 
declares  that  Foote's  satire  was  only  rarely  pointed  at 
persons   who   were   respected,   or   rather   at    those   who 
deserved   to   be   respected  ;    and  even   Johnson   seemed 
inclined  to  make  a  similar  admission,  for  when  Bos  well 
found   fault   with  the  audacious  dramatist   for  holding 
his  own  visitors  up  to  ridicule,  the  doctor  declared  that 
Foote  did  not  make  fools  of  his  company,  for  those  whom 
he  exposed  were  fools  already,  whom  he  only  brought 
into  action.     Of  course  there  are  great  superficial  changes 
in  manners  since  the  eighteenth  century  ;   but  unless  the 
literary   historian   is   prepared   to   contend   that   no   Mr 
Novices   and   Lord   Dupes   are   ever   nowadays   deluded 
with  Wardour  Street  antiquities  ;    that  no  Englishmen 
ever  think  nowadays  that  all  foreigners  are  fools  ;    that 
no  sanctimonious  religious  converts  are  ever  nowadays 
disguised  rogues  ;    that  no  pretenders  to  hterature  and 
culture  are  nowadays  arrant  impostors  ;   that  no  ilhterate 
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traders,  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  army  contracts 
or  otherwise,  ever  nowadays  desire  to  pass  themselves 
off  for  gentlemen  and  make  extremely  ridiculous  figures 
in  the  process  ;  that  no  medical  practitioners  are  ever 
nowadays  mere  mercenary  traders  ;  that  no  lawyers 
nowadays  ever  accept  fees  in  an  unjust  cause  ;  that  no 
commercial  men  ever  nowadays  make  money  by  fraud 
and  bankniptcy  ; — unless  the  literary  historian  will 
defend  this  thesis,  he  cannot  dismiss  Foote's  satire  as 
altogether  obsolete,-  and  inapplicable  to  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  present  day. 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  Foote's  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  actor  and  dramatist,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  wits  and  conversationists  of  his  time,  no 
authorised  or  qualified  person  undertook  to  put  together 
a  biography  of  him  until  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
when  few  personal  reminiscences  were  obtainable,  and 
the  bulk  of  his  correspondence  had  been  either  lost  or 
destroyed.  Immediately  after  Foote's  death,  Johnson 
said  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  Life  of  him  written  witli 
diligence,  and  that  Murphy  ought  to  do  it.  Murphy  and 
Foote  had  been  intimate  associates  for  twenty  years  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  write  his  own  autobiography  years 
afterwards,  the  former  announced  that,  if  his  health  held 
out,  he  proposed  that  his  last  literary  labour  should  be 
a  Life  of  the  man  "  to  whose  company  I  owed  some  of 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life,  and  whose  memory  I 
now  esteem  and  value."  But  the  project  Wius  never 
carried  out.  Nevertheless,  from  the  rather  rambling 
biography  by  William  Cooke,  which  appeared  in  1805, 
supplemented  by  the  numerous  references  to  him  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  theatrical  and  other  memoirs  of 
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the  time,  we  may  be  able  to  evolve  a  half-length  portrait 
of  this  remarkable  man,  to  whom  life  was  a  jest,  and  whose 
inimitable  wit  and  drollery,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
kept  all  London  in  a  roar. 

Samuel  Foote  was  bom  at  Truro  in  1720.  His  father, 
who  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Truro  and  M.P.  for  Tiverton, 
appears  to  have  been  a  typical  Cornish  country  squire, 
with  no  wit  or  humour  to  boast  of,  though  sometimes 
the  cause  of  both  in  others.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Goodere,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Hereford.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  streak  of 
eccentricity  in  the  Goodere  family  ;  and  it  was  probably 
from  his  mother  that  the  English  Aristophanes  inherited 
his  wit  and  vivacity.  She  Uved  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-four,  in  great  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body. 
Cooke  relates  that  he  once  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  her,  in  the  chambers  of  a  barrister  in  Gray's  Inn, 
when  she  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age  ;  and  when, 
although  there  were  sixty  stairs  to  ascend  to  the  rooms, 
she  walked  up  without  the  aid  of  a  cane  or  any  other 
support,  with  all  the  activity  of  a  woman  of  forty.  In 
face  and  person  she  was  the  very  model  of  her  son  Samuel, 
short,  fat,  and  flabby  ;  but,  hke  him,  she  had  an  eye  that 
instantly  gave  the  signal  for  mirth  and  good  humour. 
On  this  occasion,  says  Cooke,  she  was  very  convivial  ; 
and  her  conversation  was  so  witty  and  humorous  that, 
although  he  is  constrained  to  remark  that,  considering 
her  age  and  sex,  she  occasionally  strayed  beyond  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth,  she  was  admittedly  the  heroine 
of  that  day's  party.  One  can  readily  beheve  that  she 
was  the  sort  of  mother  who  would  encourage  her  young 
scapegrace  of  a  son  in  the  practical  jokes  for  which  chiefly 
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he  seems  to  have  been  remarkable  at  school,  as  well  as 
aid  and  abet  him,  when  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
in  mimicking  the  local  justices  of  the  peace  (including 
his  own  father),  which  we  are  told  was  an  exploit  by  which 
the  embryo  actor  gained  great  applause.  After  passing 
through  one  of  the  Worcester  grammar  schools,  Samuel 
was  sent  up  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
matriculated  in  1737.  We  may  take  it  that  at  Oxford, 
as  at  the  grammar  school,  he  was  more  remarkable  for 
practical  joking  than  for  apphcation  to  the  usual  studies 
of  the  place.  It  is  recorded  that  when  he  was  called  up 
before  the  rather  grave  and  pedantic  Provost,  Dr  Gower, 
to  be  admonished  either  for  idleness  or  for  some  of  his 
characteristic  pranks  (probably  a  pretty  frequent  occur- 
rence), he  usually  appeared  with  a  foho  dictionary  under 
his  arm  ;  and  whenever  the  doctor  made  use  of  any  hard 
word  or  unusual  phrase,  the  impudent  young  scholar 
would  interrupt  him,  gravely  affect  to  look  up  the  terms 
and  discover  their  meaning  from  his  dictionary  ;  and  then, 
begging  the  doctor's  pardon  with  great  formality,  politely 
desire  the  preceptor  to  proceed  with  his  remarks.  In 
1739.  being  somewhat  out  of  health,  he  was  sent  to  Batii 
to  drink  the  waters,  where  he  very  soon  made  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  gamesters  and  idle  men  of  pleasure 
who  filled  the  place,  and  acquired  such  habits  that  when 
he  returned  to  college  with  two  footmen  and  a  ridiculous 
quantity  of  richly-laced  clothes,  he  had  to  be  brought 
up  before  the  Provost  again  for  this  fresh  offence.  He 
left  the  University  in  1740  without  having  taken  a  degree  ; 
but  he  cannot  have  been  altogether  idle  and  frivolous 
while  at  Oxford,  for,  in  addition  to  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  he  had  acquired 
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a  knowledge  of  modem  literature  far  beyond  that  of  the 
average  young  man  of  his  day. 

Soon  after  he  left  Oxford  a  tragic  occurrence  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  family  at  Truro.  Of  his  mother's 
six  brothers,  two  only  survived,  namely,  Sir  John  Dingley 
Goodere,  Bart.,  and  Captain  Samuel  Goodere,  R.N. 
In  consequence  of  some  disagreement,  these  brothers 
had  not  spoken  to  one  another  for  several  years.  In 
January  1741,  however,  Sir  John  happened  to  be  at 
Bristol  at  the  same  time  that  Captain  Goodere's  ship,  the 
Ruby,  was  lying  in  the  harbour  there.  Captain  Goodere 
learnt  that  his  brother  was  to  dine  on  the  Sunday  at  the 
house  of  a  respectable  attorney  named  Smith.  He  called 
upon  Smith  and  begged  to  be  invited  for  the  same  day, 
because,  he  said,  the  differences  between  him  and  his 
brother  had  lasted  too  long,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
mutual  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  he  wished  for  a 
reconciUation.  Smith,  who  was  the  family  attorney, 
was  very  pleased  to  fall  in  with  this  suggestion  ;  and  on 
the  ensuing  Sunday  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  brothers  apparently  reconciled  and  once  more  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  Captain  took  his  leave,  and  Sir  John  followed  shortly 
afterwards.  But  the  baronet  had  not  taken  many  steps 
in  the  direction  of  his  lodging  before  he  was  pounced 
upon  by  a  party  of  ruffians  with  Captain  Goodere  at  their 
head,  who  gagged  and  bound  him,  hurried  him  off  to  a 
boat  on  the  river  close  by,  and  quickly  transported  him 
to  the  Ruby  man-of-war,  where,  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
him  into  the  purser's  cabin,  two  of  the  ruffians  were 
prevailed  upon  by  promises  of  money  and  promotion 
to  strangle  the  unfortunate  gentleman.     Next  morning. 
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Mr  Smith  heard  a  report  that  somebody  had  been  kid- 
napped from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house,  and  finding 
on  inquiry  that  Sir  John  had  not  returned  to  his  lodging, 
he  promptly  procured  from  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  a  warrant 
to  search  the  Ruby.  The  dead  body  of  Sir  John  being 
found  in  the  purser's  cabin,  Captain  Goodere  and  his 
accomplices  were  immediately  arrested  ;  and,  after  being 
tried  and  found  guilty  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  suffered 
their  appropriate  fate  on  the  gallows.  One  consequence 
of  this  tragic  occurrence  was  that  the  extensive  estates 
of  the  murdered  baronet  came  into  the  possession  of 
Foote's  parents.  Not  many  years  later,  on  the  decease 
of  his  father,  Samuel  had  the  handling  of  them  ;  and 
what  he  did  with  them  will  be  subsequently  seen. 

When  the  young  man  left  Oxford  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  study  for  the  bar.  He  was  accordingly  entered 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  provided  with  a  handsome  set 
of  chambers,  furnished  amongst  other  things  with  a  well- 
stocked  library.  But  the  study  of  dry  law  was  not  at 
all  in  Foote's  Une.  He  was  usually  to  be  found  of  a 
morning,  together  with  numbers  of  other  young  Templars, 
all  as  idle  if  not  all  as  witty  as  himself,  and  mostly  attired 
in  elegant  robes  de  chambrc  and  morocco  slippers,  at  the 
coffee-house  known  as  the  Grecian.  And  he  was  usually 
to  be  found  of  an  evening  at  another  coffee-house  called 
the  Bedford,  where  the  dramatic  wits  were  wont  to  con- 
gregate, for  supper  and  criticism,  after  the  play.  It  is 
said  that  Cooke,  the  translator  of  Hesiod  (who,  according 
to  Johnson  lived  for  twenty  years  on  a  translation  of 
Plautus,  for  which  he  was  always  asking  subscriptions, 
but  which  never  appeared),  presented  Foote  to  the 
Grecian   wits  witli    tiie    very   singular   recommendation  : 
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"  This  is  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  who  was  lately 
hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his  brother  !  "  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Bedford  was  less  dramatic,  and  is 
thus  described  by  Dr  Barrowby,  one  of  the  well-known 
physicians  of  the  day  : — 

"  He  came  into  the  room,  dressed  in  a  frock  suit  of 
green  and  silver  lace,  bag,  wig,  sword,  bouquet,  and 
point  lace  ruffles,  and  immediately  joined  the  critical 
circle  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  Nobody  knew 
him.  He,  however,  soon  boldly  entered  into  conversa- 
tion ;  and  by  the  brilhancy  of  his  wit,  the  justness  of 
his  remarks,  and  the  unembarrassed  freedom  of  his 
manners,  attracted  the  general  notice.  The  buzz  of 
the  room  went  round — '  Who  is  he  ?  Whence  comes 
he  ?  '  etc.  ;  which  nobody  could  answer  ;  until  a 
handsome  carriage  stopping  at  the  door  to  take  him 
to  the  assembly  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  they  learned 
from  the  servants  that  his  name  was  Foote,  that  he  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  and  a  student 
of  the  Inner  Temple." 

But  a  young  Templar  who  swaggered  at  the  coffee- 
houses in  full  dress,  and  promenaded  with  the  beaux  in  the 
parks,  and  kept  a  carriage  to  drive  him  to  the  assemblies 
of  people  of  fashion,  would  soon  get  himself  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  to 
learn  that  one  day  young  Foote  found  himself  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  fellow  named  Waite, 
who  was  there  for  cheating  a  bank.  An  old  schoolfellow 
told  Murphy  that  he  dined  with  them  there  on  turbot, 
venison,  and  claret ;  and  never  spent  a  cheerfuUer  day  ; 
for  while  Waite  found  the  money  for  the  very  excellent 
provender,  Foote  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  wit, 
humour,  and  jollity.  Murphy  says  that  Foote  owed  his 
release  on  this  occasion,  not  to  his  having  found  the  money 
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to  pay  his  creditors,  but  to  an  Act  of  Insolvency.  That 
he  was  very  hard  pushed  when  he  came  out  is  evident 
enough  from  the  fact  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  ten-pound 
note  he  consented  to  put  his  name  to  a  httle  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Genuine  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Dingley 
Goodere,  Bart.,"  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
given  at  the  trial  of  his  uncle's  murderers,  the  nephew 
professed  to  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  of  the  family 
disputes  which  had  led  to  the  crime.  It  was  not  a  very 
brilliant  way  of  commencing  author  ;  but  his  condition 
was  undoubtedly  desperate  ;  for  we  are  informed  that 
he  was  reduced  to  wearing  boots  all  day  long  in  order  to 
disguise  as  much  as  possible  the  absence  of  stockings. 
As  soon  as  he  received  his  ten-pound  note — the  first  ten 
pounds  he  ever  earned — he  stepped  into  a  hosier's  in 
Fleet  Street  to  buy  a  pair  of  stockings,  intending,  of 
course,  to  put  them  on  the  instant  he  arrived  at  his 
lodgings.  But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  hardly 
got  two  paces  from  the  shop  before  he  was  met  by  two 
old  college  chums,  who  had  just  come  up  to  London  for 
a  frolic,  and  who  insisted  on  carrying  him  off,  there  and 
then,  to  dine  with  them  at  the  Bedford.  They  soon 
became  very  jovial ;  and  Foote  forgot  all  about  the 
defect  in  his  wardrobe.  But  as  the  bottle  went  round 
after  dinner,  one  of  his  friends  suddenly  noticed  the 
peculiarity  of  his  attire,  and  cried  out  in  astonishment  : 
"  Why,  hey,  Foote,  how's  this  ?  You  seem  to  have  no 
stockings  on  !  "  "  Oh,"  replied  Foote  coolly,  instantly 
recollecting  his  situation,  and  determined  not  to  acknow- 
ledge his  poverty,  "  I  never  wear  any  at  this  time  of  year 
till  I  am  going  to  dress  for  the  evening  ;  and  you  see," 
he  added,  iis  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  pair  of  silk 
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stockings  which  he  had  just  bought  when  they  met  him, 
"  I  am  always  provided  with  a  pair  for  the  occasion." 
Knowing  Foote  to  be  a  whimsical  character,  his  friends 
were  easily  persuaded  that  this  was  only  another  of  his 
unaccountable  eccentricities. 

So  far  as  can  now  be  made  out,  it  must  have  been  but 
a  short  time  after  this  little  adventure  that  his  father 
died,  and  that  he  became  possessed  of  the  paternal 
fortune.  Of  course  his  career  of  boundless  extravagance 
was  at  once  resumed  ;  and  he  seemed  possessed  of  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  finding  out  how  quickly  he  could 
get  rid  of  the  money.  Arthur  Murphy  tells  us  that  in 
one  of  the  excursions  which  he  made  to  Oxford  with  a 
certain  lady  for  whom  he  afterwards  procured  a  husband, 
he  drove  a  coach  with  six  greys,  and  that  he  rented 
Charlton  House,  a  family  seat  in  Dorcestershire,  and  lived 
there  in  great  splendour  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
One  day  he  invited  his  old  schoolmaster,  Mr  Miles,  to 
dine  with  him.  The  pedagogue,  admiring  his  service  of 
plate,  innocently  inquired  what  it  might  cost.  "  Indeed," 
replied  the  careless  spendthrift,  "  I  know  not  ;  but  I 
am  sure  I  shall  very  soon  know  what  it  will  bring."  Cooke 
says  that  Foote  had  two  fortunes  in  succession  left  him 
before  he  took  to  the  stage  ;  and  if  we  are  to  understand 
from  this  that  he  inherited  and  dissipated  the  Goodere 
estates  as  well  as  his  father's  property,  he  must  indeed 
have  lived  at  a  rattling  pace,  for  the  Goodere  fortune  is 
stated  to  have  been  one  of  £5000  a  year  (equal  to  at  least 
£15,000  a  year  at  the  present  day)  ;  and  yet  in  less  than 
three  years  after  his  coming  of  age  the  young  Templar 
was  again  penniless,  and  reduced  to  living  by  his  wits. 
Apparently  no  separate  provision  had  been  made  for  his 
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mother,  whose  financial  position  consequently  became 
as  desperate  as  his  owti  ;  and  it  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  she  wrote  him  the  following  laconic  epistle  : — 

"  Dear  Sam, — I  am  in  prison  for  debt.  Come  and 
assist  your  loving  mother,  E.  Foote." 

to  which,  it  appears,  the  best  reply  he  could  send  was  : — 

"  Dear  Mother, — So  am  I  ;  which  prevents  his 
duty  being  paid  to  his  loving  mother  by  her  affectionate 
son,  Sam  Foote," 

"  P.S. — I  have  sent  my  attorney  to  assist  you ;  in 
the  meantime  let  us  hope  for  better  days." 

In  this  distressful  condition,  he  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  on  the  stage,  and  joined  a  company  of  novices 
that  had  been  collected  together  by  Mackhn  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Altogether  contrary  to 
Mackhn's  judgment  and  advice,  says  Cooke,  he  made 
his  first  attempt  in  the  part  of  Othello,  and  was,  of  course, 
an  utter  failure.  Then  he  tried  comedy  ;  but  as  he  chose 
the  part  of  Lord  Foppington  in  The  Relapse,  which  was 
almost  as  unsuited  to  his  appearance  and  powers  as  the 
part  of  Othello,  that  also  was  a  failure.  He  then  reverted 
to  tragedy  ;  and  appeared  as  Pierre  in  Venice  Preserved  ; 
but  this  was  no  more  successful  than  either  of  the  others. 
He  met  with  rather  more  success  in  these  parts  in  Dublin 
during  the  summer  ;  but  in  the  winter  of  1745  and  6,  he 
obtained  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  for  comedy  parts 
only  ;  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  Sir  Paul 
Pliant,  Fondlewife,  Bayes,  Lord  Foppington,  and  other 
of  CoUey  Cibber's  old  parts,  he  was  favourably  received. 
Davies,  however,  in  his  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  declares  that 
if  Foote  attracted  any  favourable  notice  in  those  char- 
acters it  was  certainly  not  on  his  merits  as  an  actor.     His 
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intimacy  with  people  of  the  first  rank,  says  this  critic, 
contributed  to  support  him  in  his  feeble  attempts  ;  his 
Ben  in  Love  for  Love,  particularly,  being  nothing  but  "  an 
unentertaining  lump  of  insipidity."  Davies,  who  held  a 
brief  for  Garrick,  could  never  bring  himself  to  be  quite 
just  to  Foote  ;  but  there  seems  no  good  ground  for  dis- 
puting his  judgment  that  Foote  was  never  a  tolerable 
player  except  in  those  parts  which  he  wrote  for  himself. 
But  neither  Foote's  ambition  nor  his  pocket  could  be 
satisfied  by  the  position  of  a  third-rate  actor  of  low- 
comedy  parts  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1747  he  opened  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  with  a  piece  of  his  own,  called  The 
Diversions  of  the  Morning,  which  enabled  him  to  appear 
in  the  double  capacity  of  author  and  principal  performer. 
At  that  time  dramatic  performances  could  be  given 
legally  only  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  the  two 
theatres  protected  by  royal  patent  ;  but  both  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  the  law  was  continually  evaded  by  the 
device  of  issuing  a  ticket  for  a  concert  and  announcing 
that  a  dramatic  performance  would  be  thrown  in  gratis. 
Garrick  had  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields  under  cover  of  such  an  evasion.  Foote's 
advertisement,  on  the  22nd  of  April  1747,  accordingly 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  At  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  this  day,  will 
be  performed  a  Concert  of  Music,  with  which  will  be 
given  gratis,  a  new  entertainment  called  The  Diversions 
of  the  Morning,  to  which  will  be  added  a  farce,  taken 
from  the  Old  Batchelor,  called  '  The  Credulous 
Husband,'  Fondlewife,  by  Mr  Foote  ;  with  an  Epilogue 
to  be  spoken  by  the  B — d — d  coffee-house.  To  begin 
at  7." 

The  httle  theatre  was  crowded  ;   and  Foote's  delighted 
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auditors  were  treated  to  an  entirely  new  kind  of  enter- 
tainment, in  which  well-known  living  persons  were  im- 
personated on  the  stage,  including  a  certain  eminent 
(or  rather  notorious)  physician,  a  celebrated  quack  ocuHst, 
and  most  of  the  principal  actors  and  actresses,  all  of  whom 
were  mimicked  to  the  life,  in  tone  and  style  of  speech, 
in  manner,  and  in  dress  ;  some  of  them  being  only  good- 
humouredly  laughed  at,  but  some  being  most  bitterly 
ridiculed.  It  appears  to  have  been  merely  this  ridicule 
of  living  celebrities  which  caused  Foote  to  be  dubbed 
the  Enghsh  Aristophanes,  a  title  which  was  then  only 
applicable  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  but  which  he  after- 
wards made  a  better  attempt  to  deserve.  The  experiment 
was  an  instantaneous  success  ;  but  the  greater  the  success, 
the  greater,  of  course,  was  the  annoyance  and  dismay 
of  those  who  were  the  subject  of  the  imitations,  especially 
the  actors,  who  one  and  aU  exclaimed  that  they  would 
be  ruined  by  such  audacious  mimicry.  With  the  utmost 
promptitude,  therefore,  they  brought  the  Licensing  Act 
to  bear  upon  their  assailant  ;  and  next  evening  a  strong 
posse  of  constables  was  stationed  before  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  any  audience.  But 
though  checked,  Foote  was  by  no  means  checkmated  ; 
and  in  the  General  Advertiser  of  the  following  day  (Friday, 
the  24th)  the  public  found  an  advertisement  setting  forth 
that  :— 

"  On  Saturday,  noon,  exactly  at  12  o'clock,  at  the 
new  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Mr  Foote  begs  the  favour 
of  his  frionds  to  come  and  drink  a  dish  of  chocolate 
with  him  ;  and  'tis  hoped  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
comedy,  and  some  joyous  spirits  ;  he  will  endeavour  to 
make  the  Morning  as  Diverting  as  possible.  Tickets  for 
this  entertainment  to  be  had  at  George's  Coffee-house, 
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Temple  Bar,  without  which  no  person  will  be  admitted. 
N.B.  Sir  Dilhury  Diddle  will  be  there,  and  Lady  Betty 
Frisk  has  absolutely  promised." 

Many  persons  seem  to  have  taken  this   quite  literally, 
and  to  have  supposed  that  they  would  really  drink  choco- 
late  with   Foote  ;    but,   whatever   else   there    might   or 
might  not  be,  everybody  confidently  expected  to  have 
their  fill  of  diversion  ;    and  they  were  not  disappointed. 
The  little  theatre  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and   all   were   on   tip-toe   with   expectation,    when   the 
manager  came  forward,  and  after  a  profound  bow,  an- 
nounced   that    he    was    training    a    number    of    young 
aspirants  to  the  stage,  and  whilst  the  chocolate  was  being 
got  ready,  he  proposed,  with  their  permission,  to  proceed 
with    his    instructions    in    their    presence.     Then    the 
Diversions  began.     The  piece  was  never  printed  ;    and 
probably  it  was  never  precisely  the  same  on  any  two 
occasions  ;    but  Tate  Wilkinson  informs  us  that  he  got 
his  own  back  out  of  the  actors  who  had  invoked  the  law 
against  him.     They  had  proclaimed  that  his  entertain- 
ment would  ruin  their  business  ;    and  if  that  really  were 
so,  said  he,  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  provide  a  fresh 
situation  for  every  one  of  them.     But  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  murder  blank  verse,  and  assume  characters  for 
which  their  powers  were  altogether  unsuitable,  he  would 
provide  them  with  appropriate  occupations.     Quin,  who 
had  a  deep,  sonorous  voice  and  a  slow  and  pompous 
manner,  was  brought  on  as  a  watchman,   calling  out, 
"  Past  twelve  o'clock  and  a  cloudy  morning  !  "     Delane, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  lost  an  eye,  was  represented 
as  a  beggar  in  St  Paul's  churchyard,  continually  whining, 
"  Would  you  bestow  your  charity  on  a  poor  blind  man," 
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Ryan,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  shrillness  of  his  voice, 
became  a  razor-grinder,  shouting,  "  Razors  to  grind  ! 
Scissors  to  grind  !  Penknives  to  grind  !  "  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,  whose  harsh  tones  were  altogether  out  of  harmony 
with  her  beautiful  face  and  elegant  form,  was  made  up 
as  the  theatre  orange-woman,  bawling  out,  "  Have  some 
oranges,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  Would  you  have  some 
nonpareils  ?  Have  a  bill  of  the  play  !  glass  of  lemonade  ! 
Do  have  a  bill  of  the  play,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  "  And 
so  of  the  rest  of  them.  The  thing  caught  on  ;  and  for 
forty  successive  mornings  splendid  audiences  crowded 
his  little  theatre  to  drink  a  dish  of  chocolate  with  Foote 
in  this  diverting  fashion.  No  further  attempt  was  made 
to  molest  him  ;  and  after  the  piece  had  run  some  six 
weeks  he  announced  that  as  many  persons  found  the  hour 
of  noon  inconvenient,  for  the  future,  instead  of  chocolate 
in  the  morning,  his  friends  were  invited  to  drink  a  dish 
of  tea  with  him  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening.  Foote 
had  discovered  his  true  calling  ;  and  from  this  date  to 
the  end  of  his  life  his  theatrical  career  was  one  of  unin- 
terrupted success. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  ho  produced  a 
similar  entertainment,  entitled  An  Auction  of  Pictures, 
the  public  being  now  invited  to  "  Mr  Foote's  Auction 
Rooms,  late  the  little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket."  The 
fashionable  craze  for  auctions  was  then  at  its  height.  Idle 
men  and  women  of  fashion  spent  most  of  their  mornings, 
and  a  good  deal  of  their  money,  at  such  places,  where, 
of  course,  they  were  cheated  into  giving  extravagant 
prices  for  worthless  pictures  and  pseudo-antiques,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  public  taste  and  to  the  injury 
of  living  artists.     The  Auction  was  never  printed  ;    and 
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probably,  like  the  Diversions  of  the  Morning,  it  varied 
from  representation  to  representation,  according  as  fresh 
follies  of  this  nature  gave  Foote  opportunity  for  further 
imitation  and  fresh  ridicule.      But  from  a  bright  little 
two-act    farce,   entitled    Taste,  into   which   some  of   the 
material  of  the  Auction  was  afterwards  worked  up,  we 
may  obtain  a  faint  notion  both  of  the  folly  of  the  deluded 
pubhc  and  of  the  breadth  of  Foote's  satire.     The  char- 
acters in  this  httle  piece  are  Novice,  and  Lord  Dupe, 
two    ignorant    pretenders    to    taste    in    the    fine   arts ; 
Alderman  Pentweazel,  a  city  gull,  with  his  pretentious 
wife  ;    and  three  professional  swindlers,  Carmine,  Puff, 
and  Brush,  who  fleece  the  others,  until  in  the  last  scene 
dupers    and    duped    ahke    are    ignominiously    exposed. 
Carmine,  by  the  addition  of  a  httle  dirt  and  asphalt, 
turns  his  own  daubs  into  Guidos  or  Correggios  or  Raphaels, 
while  his  confederates  busy  themselves  in   hunting  up 
likely  buyers  or  in  forcing  the  bidding  in  the  auction 
room. 

"  Puff.  What  pictures  of  yours  are  in  the  sale  ? 

"  Car.  There's  my  '  Holy  Family  '  by  Raphael ;  the 
*  Marriage  in  Cana  '  by  Rubens  Rouge  ;  Tom  Jenkins's 
'  Teniers  '  ;  and  for  busts,  Taylor's  head  without  a 
nose  from  Herculaneum. 

"  Puff.  Are  the  antique  seals  come  home  ? 

"  Car.  No  ;   but  they  will  be  finished  by  next  week. 

"  Puff.  You  must  take  care  of  Novice's  collection  of 
medals  ;    he'll  want  them  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

"  Car.  The  coins  of  the  first  Emperors  are  now 
steeping  in  copperas  ;  and  I  have  an  Otho,  a  Galba, 
a  Nero,  and  two  Domitians,  reeking  from  the  dunghill." 

Puff  then  disguises  himself  as  a  German  Baron,  a 
connoisseur,  who  is  come  to  London  to  purchase  works 
of  art  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.     On  his  recommenda- 
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tion,  Lord  Dupe  is  induced  to  buy  Carmine's  rubbishy 
canvases  for  genuine  old  masters  ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
business  is  settled,  Novice  appears  on  the  scene.  He  goes 
into  raptures  over  Taylor's  head  without  a  nose  "  from 
Herculaneum,"  although  we  are  told,  the  best  authorities 
cannot  agree  whether  it  is  that  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  one 
asserting  that  it  is  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  Phidias,  another 
that  it  is  a  Venus  by  Praxiteles,  and  a  third  that  it  is  the 
Serapis  of  the  Egyptians. 

"  Puff.  Upon  mine  honour,  'tis  a  very  line  bust  ; 
but  vere  is  de  nose  ? 

"Nov.  The  nose  ;  what  care  I  for  a  nose  ?  Vere  is 
de  nose  ?  Why,  sir,  if  it  had  a  nose  I  would  not  give 
sixpence  for  it. — How  the  devil  should  we  distinguish 
the  works  of  the  ancients  if  they  were  perfect  ? — The 
nose,  indeed  !  Why,  I  don't  suppose,  now,  but,  barring 
the  nose,  Roubilliac  could  not  cut  as  good  a  head  every 
whit.  Brush,  who  is  this  man  with  his  nose  ?  The 
fellow  should  know  something,  too,  for  he  speaks  broken 
Enghsh. 

"  Brush.  It  is  Mynheer  Groningen,  a  great  connoisseur 
in  painting. 

"  Nov.  That  may  bo  ;  but  as  to  sculpture,  I  am  his  very 
humble  servant.  A  man  must  know  damned  little  of 
statuary  that  dislikes  a  bust  for  want  of  a  nose. 

"  Car.  Right,  sir. — The  nose  itself,  without  the  head, 
now,  in  another's  possession,  would  be  an  estate.  Rut 
here  are,  behind,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  without  the  horse,  and  a 
complete  statue  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  with  only  the 
head  and  legs  missing  ;  both  from  Herculaneum. — 
This  way,  gentlemen  and  ladies." 

Very  good  farce  for  its  time,  we  are  assured  by  certain 
critics,  but  hopelessly  antiquated  ;  for,  of  course,  there 
are  no  Lord  Dupes  nowadays  to  be  taken  in  by  fabri- 
cated   old   masters,  nor   mushroom    millionaire   Novices 
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to  fill  their   Park  Lane  mansions  with  Wardour  Street 
antiquities  ! 

The  Auction  had  as  successful  a  run  as  the  Diversions  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  interest  in  it  showed  signs  of  abating, 
Foote  produced  the  first  of  his  pubhshed  plays,  which, 
taking  a  hint  perhaps  from  the  title  of  English  Aristo- 
phanes which  had  been  thrust  upon  him,  he  called  The 
Knights.  It  came  out  at  Drury  Lane,  Foote  having  made 
an  agreement  with  Garrick  and  Lacy  by  which  he  was 
to  draw  a  salary  as  principal  performer  in  his  own  plays, 
in  addition  to  the  author's  three-nights  profits  on  each 
new  piece.  There  is  not  much  plot  in  this,  or  indeed  in 
any  of  Foote's  plays  ;  but  the  scenes  are  arranged  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  oddities  of  one  or  two  whimsical  characters  ; 
the  dialogue  is  bright,  clear,  and  sparkling,  and  there  is 
one  bustle  of  rollicking  fun  from  start  to  finish.  The 
three  principal  characters,  as  he  afterwards  declared  in 
his  preface  to  the  printed  copy,  were  not  the  baseless 
creations  of  a  poet's  brain,  neither  were  they  vamped 
up  from  antiquated  English  plays,  or  pilfered  from  French 
farces  ;  being  in  fact  portraits  of  certain  persons  he  had 
happened  to  meet  with  during  a  recent  summer  excursion 
to  his  native  county.  Sir  Gregory  Gazette,  one  of  the 
knights,  was  only  a  sHghtly  exaggerated  specimen  of 
the  provincial  would-be  politician  of  the  day  ;  his  son 
Tim  was  a  typical  Cornish  country  bumkpin  ;  and  Sir 
Penurious  Trifle,  the  other  knight,  was  recognised  at 
once  as  a  well-known  gentleman  in  the  west  of  England, 
whose  dress  and  manner  were  very  closely  imitated  by 
Foote  in  his  playing  of  the  part.  Sir  Gregory  Gazette 
is  a  simple-minded  country  squire,  who  hungers  after 
news  of  the  great  world  ;   usually  exclaims,  "  wonderful  • 
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wonderful  !  "  at  the  most  commonplace  facts ;  and 
swallows  the  greatest  absurdities  without  the  slightest 
suspicion.  He  chiefly  envies  Londoners  for  their  ready 
access  to  the  newspapers  ;  and  on  being  informed  that 
there  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  printed  in  London 
every  week  he  exclaims  : — 

"  Good  now,  good  now  !  and  all  full,  I  reckon,  full 
as  an  egg  ;  nothing  but  news  !  Well,  well,  I  shall  go 
to  London  one  of  these  days.  A  hundred  and  fifty  ? 
Wonderful  !  " 

An  acquaintance  assures  him  that  young  Hartop  (whose 
only  business  at  the  moment  is  to  cut  out  Sir  Gregory's 
son  Tim  and  marry  Sir  Penurious'  daughter)  is  deep  in 
the  secrets  of  court  and  government,  whereupon,  of  course, 
the  old  knight  instantly  besieges  that  young  man  for  a  bit 
of  news — ever  such  a  little  bit. 

"  Hart.  Why,  as  you  so  largely  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  it  is  but  fair  you  should 
know  what  they  are  about.  We  are  at  present  in  a 
treaty  with  the  Pope. 

"  Sir  Greg.  With  the  Pope  ?  Wonderful !  Good  now, 
good  now  !     How,  how  ? 

"  Hart.  We  are  to  yield  him  up  a  large  tract  of  the 
Terra  Incognita,  together  with  both  the  Needles, 
Scilly  Rocks,  and  the  Lizard  Point,  on  condition  that 
the  Pretender  has  the  government  of  Laputa,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Greenland  succeeds  to  St  Peter's  chair  ;  he 
being,  you  know,  a  Protestant,  when  possessed  of  the 
pontificals,  issues  out  a  Bull  commanding  all  Catholics 
to  be  of  his  religion  :  they,  deeming  the  Pope  in- 
fallible, follow  his  directions  ;  and  then,  Sir  (iregory, 
we  are  all  of  one  mind. 

"Sir  Greg.  (lood  lack,  good  lack  !  Rare  news,  rare 
news  !  rare  news  !  Ten  millions  of  thanks,  Mr  Hartop. 
But  might  not  I  ju^t  hint  this  to  Mr  Soakum,  our  vicar  ? 
'Twould  rejoice  his  heart. 
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"  Hart.  O,  fie  !  by  no  means  ! 

"  Sir  Greg.  Only  a  line,  a  little  hint  ;   do  now  ? 

"  Hart.  Well,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  me  to  refuse  you 
anything. 

"  Sir  Greg.  Ten  thousand  thanks  !  good  now  !  the 
Pope — wonderful !  I'll  minute  it  down — Both  the 
Needles  ? 

"  Hart.  Ay,  both. 

"  St>  Greg.  Good  now;  I'll  minute  it — the  Lizard 
Point — both  the  Needles — Scilly  Rocks — Bishop  of 
Greenland — St  Peter's  chair. — Why,  then,  when  this 
is  finished,  we  may  chance  to  attack  the  great  Turk, 
and  have  holy  wars  again,  Mr  Hartop  ? 

"  Hart.  That's  part  of  the  scheme. 

"  Sir  Greg.  Ah  !  good  now  !  You  see  I  have  a  head  ! 
Politics  have  been  my  study  many  a  day.  Ah,  if  I  had 
been  in  London  to  improve  by  the  newspapers  !  " 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph,  this 
has  doubtless  become  an  extinct  type  ;  although  whether 
the  modem  country  squire,  who  gets  his  halfpenny  morn- 
ing and  evening  papers  sent  down  to  him  by  special  train, 
is  any  more  truthfully  informed  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
great  world  than  Sir  Gregory  was  by  the  mendacious 
Hartop,  is  another  matter.  The  second  knight.  Sir 
Penurious  Trifle,  who  was  dressed  and  imitated  to  the 
hfe  by  Foote  himself,  is  a  unique  oddity,  who  might  or 
might  not  exist,  in  the  eighteenth  or  any  other  century. 
He  is  described  by  a  satirical  acquaintance  as  the  very 
abstract  of  penury.  He  sells  the  growth  of  his  own  and 
his  daughter's  hair  once  a  year  to  pay  the  barber  who 
shaves  him  once  a  fortnight.  His  shoes  are  made  out 
of  the  leather  of  a  broken-down  coach  of  his  grandfather's 
which  was  made  in  the  year  one.  His  man-servant  is 
footman,  groom,  carter,  coachman,  and  tailor.  His 
maid-servant  employs  her  leisure  hours  in  plain  needle- 
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work  for  the  neighbours,  and  as  Sir  Penurious  takes  the 
proceeds  thereof,  he  makes  the  girl's  "  leisure  "  hours 
as  many  as  possible  by  joining  with  his  daughter  in 
making  the  beds  and  scrubbing  the  floors.  Yet  he  is 
very  rich  ;  and  it  is  this  very  daughter  whom  Hartop 
hopes  to  marry.  All  which  is  incredible  enough.  But 
what  makes  the  old  knight  extremely  amusing  in  his 
passion  for  stories — no  matter  of  what  sort,  savoury  or 
insipid,  old  or  new,  all  of  which  he  swallows  greedily, 
and  brings  up  again  to  the  first  person  he  meets,  in  the 
following  ludicrous  fashion  : — 

"  Sir  Pen.  Now  I  talk  of  an  oak,  I'll  tell  you  a  story 
of  an  oak.  It  will  make  you  die  with  laughing.  .  .  . 
You,  knight,  I  was  at  Bath  last  summer — a  water  that 
people  drink  when  they  are  ill ;  you  have  heard  of 
the  Bath,  Dick  ?     Hey,  you  ? 

"  Tim.  Yes,  faith,  I  know  Bath  ;  I  was  there  in  my 
way  up. 

"  Sir  Greg.  Hush,  Tim  ;   good  now,  hush  ! 

•'  Sir  Pen.  There's  a  coffee-house,  you — a  place  where 
people  drink  coffee  and  tea  and  read  the  news. 

"  Sir  Greg.  Pray,  Sir  Penurious,  how  many  papers 
may  they  take  in  ? 

"  Sir  Pen.  Psha  !    damn  the  news  !    mind  the  story. 

"  Sir  Greg.  Good  now,  good  now  !  a  hasty  man,  Tim  ! 

"  Sir  Pen.  A  pox  take  you  both  !  I  have  lost  the  story 
— where  did  I  leave  off  ?     Hoy,  you,  Dick  ? 

"  Tim.  About  coffee  and  tea. 

"Sir  Pen.  Right,  right  !  true,  true  !  So,  ecod,  you, 
knight,  I  used  to  breakfast  at  this  coffee-house  every 
morning  ;  it  cost  me  eightpence  though,  and  I  had 
always  a  breakfast  at  home — no  matter  for  that  though  ! 
there  I  breakfasted,  you,  Dick,  ecod,  at  the  same  table 
with  Lord  Tom  Truewit — you  have  heard  of  Truewit, 
you,  knight  ?  a  droll  dog  !  you,  Dick,  he  told  us  the 
story,  and  made  us  die  with  laughing.  You  have 
heard  of  Charles    II.,   you,   knight  ?     He   was  son   of 
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Charles  I.,  king  here,  in  England,  that  was  beheaded 
by  Ohver  Cromwell.  So  what  does  Charles  I.  do,  you, 
knight  ?  but  he  fights  Noll  at  Worcester,  a  town  you 
have  heard  of,  not  far  off :  but  all  would  not  do,  you  ; 
ecod,  Noll  made  him  scamper,  made  him  run,  take  to 
his  heels,  you,  knight.  Truewit  told  us  the  story  ; 
made  us  die  with  laughing.  I  always  breakfasted  at 
the  coffee-house ;  it  cost  me  eightpence  though  I 
had  a  breakfast  at  home.  So  what  does  Charles  do, 
but  hid  himself  in  an  oak,  an  oak  tree,  you,  in  a  wood 
called  Boscobal,  from  the  Italian  words  Bosco,  Bella, 
a  fine  wood,  you  ;  and  off  he  marches  ;  but  old  Noll 
would  not  let  him  come  home  ;  no,  says  he,  you  don't 
come  here.  Lord  Tom  told  us  the  story  ;  made  us 
die  with  laughing ;  it  cost  me  eightpence,  though 
I  had  a  breakfast  at  home.  So,  you,  knight,  when 
Noll  died.  Monk  there,  you,  afterwards  Albemarle,  in 
the  north,  brought  him  back.  So,  you,  the  cavahers, 
you  have  heard  of  them  ?  they  were  friends  to  the 
Stuarts.  What  did  they  do,  ecod,  you,  Dick  ?  but 
they  put  Charles  up  in  a  sign,  the  royal  oak  ;  you  have 
seen  such  signs  at  country  ale-houses  ?  so,  ecod,  you, 
what  does  a  Puritan  do  ? — the  Puritans  were  friends 
to  Noll — but  he  puts  up  the  sign  of  an  owl  in  the  ivy 
bush,  and  underneath  he  writes,  '  This  is  not  the  Royal 
Oak.'  You  have  seen  writings  under  signs,  you,  knight. 
Upon  this,  says  the  royahsts,  ecod,  this  must  not  be  ; 
so,  you,  what  do  they  do,  but,  ecod,  they  prosecuted 
the  poor  Puritan  ;  but  they  made  him  change  his  sign 
though.  And,  you,  Dick,  how  d'ye  think  they  changed 
it  ?  Ecod,  he  puts  up  the  Royal  Oak,  and  under- 
neath he  writes,  '  This  is  not  the  Owl  in  the  Ivy  Bush.' 
It  made  us  all  die  with  laughing.  Lord  Tom  told  the 
story.  I  always  breakfasted  at  the  coffee-house,  though 
it  cost  me  eightpence,  and  I  had  a  breakfast  at  home. 
Hey,  you,  knight,?     What,  Dick,  hey  ?  " 

The  Knights  had  a  good  run,  and  put  some  money  into 
its  author's  pockets,  as  well  as  added  to  his  reputation. 
But,   although  it   was  apparently  a  highly   meritorious 
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business  when  Mr  Foote  imitated  not  only  whimiscal 
country  gentlemen,  but  also  his  own  brother  actors,  upon 
the  stage,  it  was  another  matter  altogether  when  one  of 
them  proposed  to  imitate  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  learnt 
that,  in  a  revival  of  Ot way's  Friendship  in  Fashion  at 
Drury  Lane,  Woodward  proposed  to  take  him  off  in  the 
character  of  Malagene,  he  wrote  to  Garrick  in  great 
indignation.  He  did  not  conceive,  he  said,  that  he  need 
have  many  apprehenions  either  from  the  passive  wit 
of  Mr  Garrick,  or  the  active  humour  and  imitation  of  Mr 
Woodward.  But  he  showed  plainly  enough  that  he  did 
by  threatening  them  both.  "  I  do  conceive,"  his  letter 
concludes,  "  that  I  have  a  plan  for  a  short  farce  that  will 
be  wormwood  to  some,  entertaining  to  many,  and  very 

beneficial  to ". — Samuel  Foote.    Garrick  rephed  that 

if  he  were  to  interfere  in  a  mimical  war,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Foote,  Woodward  might  justly  complain 
that  he  was  being  held  down  for  the  other  to  beat  him  ; 
and  he  added,  "  But  should  he  dress  at  you  in  the  play, 
how  can  you  be  alarmed  at  it,  or  take  it  ill  ?  The  char- 
acter of  Malagene,  exclusive  of  some  little  immorahties 
which  can  never  be  applied  to  you,  is  that  of  a  very  smart, 
pleasant,  conceited  fellow,  and  a  good  mimic."  The 
storm  blew  over,  however,  for  not  only  was  Otway's 
miserable  comedy  promptly  hissed  off  the  stage,  but  the 
aggrieved  Foote  about  this  time  found  something  of  a 
pleasanter  nature  to  engage  his  attention.  One  of  his 
mother's  relatives  died,  and  left  him  a  considerable 
property.  He  at  once  set  up  a  dashing  carriage,  with  the 
significant  motto,  "  Iterum,  Iterum,  Iterumque  "  painted 
on  its  panels  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  third  fortune 
he  had  inherited.     But  after  blazing  about  London  for 
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a  short  time  in  order  that  everybody  might  be  aware  of 
his  altered  circumstances,  he  suddenly  went  off  to  Paris. 
Why  he  thus  disappeared,  and  why  his  friends  had  no 
intelligence  of  him  for  two  years  or  more,  remains  a  mystery. 
After  a  time  it  was  currently  reported  that  he  was  dead. 
Some  said  he  had  been  killed  in  a  duel ;  some  that  he 
had  died  of  a  fever,  brought  on  by  intemperance  ;  others 
(probably  those  who  had  smarted  most  keenly  from  the 
sting  of  his  satire),  declared  that  he  had  been  hanged. 
Early  in  1752,  however,  he  reappeared  in  London,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  httle  two-act  comedy  entitled  Taste, 
which  has  been  already  noticed.  Presumably  his  third 
fortune  was  not  yet  entirely  dissipated  ;  for  he  presented 
this  piece  to  Garrick  on  condition  that  the  profits  from  it 
should  be  given  to  a  distressed  painter  named  Worsdale, 
who  acted,  for  the  occasion,  the  part  of  Lady  Pentweazle. 
And  Foote  did  not  make  his  reappearance  on  the  stage 
until  March  in  the  following  year,  when  he  took  the  part 
of  Buck  in  his  new  play  of  The  Englishman  in  Paris. 
After  an  absence  of  over  two  years  from  the  boards,  he 
reintroduced  himself  to  the  audience  in  an  amusing 
prologue  which  was  written  for  him  by  Garrick. 

"  Sir  Peter  Primrose,  smirking  o'er  his  tea, 

Sinks  from  himself  and  politics  to  me. 

'  Paper  !    boy.' — '  Here,  sir  !  ' — '  What's  the  new's  to-day  ? ' 

'  Foote,  sir,  is  advertised.' — '  WTiat  !   run  away  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir,  he  acts  this  week  at  Drury  Lane.' 

'  How's  that  '  (cries  feeble  Grub),  '  Foote  come  again  ? 

I  thought  that  fool  had  done  his  devil's  dance  : 

Was  he  not  hanged,  some  months  ago,  in  France  ?  ' 

Up  starts,  MacBone,  and  thus  the  room  harangued — 

'  'Tis  true  his  friends  gave  out  that  he  was  hanged. 

But,  to  be  sure,  'twas  all  a  ham,  becase 

I've  seen  him  since  ;   and  after  that  disgrace, 

No  jontleman  alive  would  show  his  face.'  " 
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The  new  piece  was  described  in  the  play-bills  as  an 
answer  to  a  French  farce  called  The  Frenchman  in  London, 
which  the  author  had  seen  while  he  was  in  Paris.  The 
Englishman  is  young  Charles  Buck,  a  country  bumpkin, 
son  and  heir  of  a  baronet,  who  has  been  sent  to  Paris 
in  charge  of  a  tutor  to  acquire  the  continental  poUsh. 
According  to  this  tutor,  the  French  are  a  nation  of  fops, 
their  taste  is  trifling,  their  gaiety  is  grimace,  and  their 
so-called  poHteness  is  pride.  Yet  he  holds  that  a  short 
residence  in  Paris  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  education 
of  every  young  man  of  fashion,  for  it  gives  him  a  true 
relish  for  his  own  domestic  happiness,  and  a  proper 
veneration  for  his  national  hberties.  Young  Buck  is 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  detestation  of  the  country 
and  the  people  : — 

"  The  men  are  all  puppies,  mincing,  and  dancing, 
and  chattering,  and  grimacing,'  ;  the  women  are  a 
parcel  of  painted  dolls  ;  their  food  is  fit  for  hogs  ;  and 
as  for  their  language,  let  them  learn  it  that  like  it  ; 
I'll  none  on't  ;   no,  nor  their  frippery  either." 

So  he  sends  home  for  his  huntsman  and  groom,  his 
hounds  and  his  horses,  and  determines  that  they  shall 
be  the  only  company  he  keeps  throughout  his  tour. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  the  Englishman  in  Paris 
induced  Arthur  Murphy,  about  a  year  later,  to  write  a 
sequel  to  it.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  Foote  for 
a  long  time  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1755  he  showed  his 
friend  a  sketch  of  the  characters  and  the  plot  which  he 
had  made  for  the  purpose.  Foote  said  nothing  ;  but 
evidently  considering  that  the  other  was  unwarrantably 
poaching  on  his  preserves,  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  write 
a  sequel  of  his  own,  introducing  into  it  as  much  as  he  could 
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remember  of  the  ideas  which  Murphy  had  so  incautiously 
communicated  to  him  ;  and  he  worked  on  this  so  rapidly 
that,  much  to  the  other's  astonishment  and  chagrin,  he 
produced  The  Englishman  Returned  from  Paris  at  Covent 
Garden  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this  sequel  we 
find  that  the  boorish  young  Buck,  after  all,  has  done 
exactly  what  all  the  other  young  Englishmen  who  were 
sent  to  Paris  did  ;  he  has  capitulated  to  the  French. 
Through  the  death  of  his  father  he  has  now  become  Sir 
Charles  Buck,  Bart.,  and  he  poses  as  the  very  pink  of 
fashion.  He  has  brought  home  with  him  a  Swiss  porter, 
a  French  cook,  and  half  a  dozen  French  valets-de-chambre. 
It  is  now  his  creed  that — 

"  The  French  are  the  first  people  in  the  universe  ; 
that  in  the  arts  of  living  they  do  (or  ought  to)  give  laws 
to  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  whosoever  would  either 
eat,  drink,  dress,  dance,  fight,  sing,  or  even  sneeze, 
avec  elegance,  must  go  to  Paris  to  learn  it." 

But  the  author  takes  good  care  that  Buck  should  make 
an  egregious  ass  of  himself  in  both  plays.  The  moral  of 
the  first  is  that  "  he  who  transports  a  profligate  son  to 
Paris  by  way  of  mending  his  manners,  only  adds  the 
vices  and  follies  of  that  country  to  those  of  his  own." 
And  the  moral  of  the  second  is  that,  "  As  it  is  your  happi- 
ness to  be  bom  a  Briton  let  it  be  your  boast ;  know  that 
the  blessings  of  liberty  are  your  birthright.  .  .  .  Beheve 
that  French  fashions  are  as  ill  suited  to  the  genius,  as 
their  politics  are  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  your  native 
land."  The  immense  success  which  attended  all  this  was 
doubtless  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  author's  appeal  to 
popular  patriotic  sentiment  when  the  two  countries  were 
just  on  the  eve  of  war. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Macklin  abandoned  the 
stage  in  order  to  set  up  a  school  of  oratory.  He  opened 
the  Piazza  coffee-house  in  Covent  Garden,  and  conducted 
his  school  after  dinner,  by  lecturing  to  his  customers, 
debating  with  them,  and  correcting  any  defects  which  he 
noted  in  their  speech.  Such  an  opportunity  was  too  good 
to  be  missed  by  Foote,  who  constantly  attended  the 
lectures,  and  managed  to  delight  the  audience,  while  he 
annoyed  and  perplexed  the  lecturer,  by  his  questions, 
and  repartees,  and  humorous  sallies.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  rattling  away  with  great  volubility  on  the 
subject  set  down  for  that  day's  discussion,  before  Macklin 
had  commenced  his  oration,  the  irritated  professor  called 
out,  sarcastically,  "  Pray,  young  gentleman,  do  you  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say  ?  "  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  instan- 
taneous retort,  "  pray,  do  you  ?  "  Another  day,  when 
Mackhn,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  the  cultivation  of 
memory,  had  committed  himself  to  the  indiscreet  asser- 
tion that  he  had  brought  his  own  memory  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection  that  he  was  able  to  repeat  anything  by  rote 
after  a  single  reading,  Foote  waited  quietly  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  and  then  lianded  up  a  paper 
containing  the  following  sentence,  which  he  politely 
desired  Mr  Macklin  to  read  aloud  once,  and  then  repeat 
verbatim,  in  illustration  and  corroboration  of  the  asser- 
tion he  had  just  made  : — 

"  So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf, 
to  make  an  apple-pie  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
she-bear  ( oming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the 
shop  :  '  What  !  no  soap  ?  '  So  he  died,  and  she  very 
imprudently  married  the  barber  ;  and  there  were 
present  the  Picninnies,  and  the  Joblillies  and  the 
Garyulies,    and    the   great    Panjandrum    liimself,    with 
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the  little  round  button  on  top  ;  and  they  all  fell  to 
playing  the  game  of  catch  as  catch  can,  till  the  gun- 
powder ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their  boots." 

And  not  content  with  harassing  poor  Macklin  in  this 
way,  he  brought  out  a  satire  on  him  at  the  Haymarket, 
in  a  piece  called  The  Inquisitor.  Then  Mackhn  retorted 
with  some  vulgar  abuse  of  Foote,  so  that  the  public 
became  disgusted  with  both  of  them.  The  Haymarket 
drew  no  audiences  worth  speaking  of,  or  rather  worth 
speaking  to  ;  while  poor  Mackhn  went  bankrupt,  and 
was  forced  to  return  to  his  proper  vocation  on  the  stage. 
In  1757  Foote  made  a  great  hit  with  The  Author.  Most 
of  the  rollicking  fun  of  this  piece  is  got  out  of  the  char- 
acter of  Mr  Cadwallader,  an  eccentric  Welshman,  who  is 
always  producing  his  pedigree,  a  dozen  yards  long,  and 
who  introduces  his  wife,  Becky,  as  "  a  httle  foohsh,  but 
of  a  very  good  family."  Unfortunately,  the  character 
was  an  easily  recognisable  portrait  of  one  of  Foote's  most 
intimate  acquaintances,  Mr  Aprice,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  education,  and  possessed  of  many  amiable 
quahties  in  addition  to  certain  very  pronounced  peculi- 
arities. Davies,  in  his  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  tells  us  that 
Mr  Aprice  was  a  man  of  enormous  bulk,  and  as  awkward 
as  he  was  corpulent,  with  a  broad,  unmeaning  stare,  a 
loud  voice,  a  boisterous  and  rapid  yet  indistinct  utter- 
ance, and  a  habit  of  moving  his  head  to  his  left  shoulder, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  as  if  to  recall  what  he  had 
inadvertently  spoken.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  caricature 
ready  made  ;  and  when  Foote  appeared  on  the  stage  in 
this  queer  guise  he  was  hailed  with  loud  bursts  of  applause, 
which  became  louder  still  when  it  was  seen  that  a  gentle- 
man in  one  of  the  side  boxes  who  was  the  exact  counter- 
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part  of  this  Mr  Cadwallader,  was  laughing  heartily  at  his 
own  double.  Although  Davies  assures  us  that  Mr  Aprice 
at  first  enjoyed  the  joke,  it  seems  much  more  hkely  that 
he  did  not  at  once  realise  that  it  was  his  own  portrait 
he  was  laughing  at.  At  any  rate,  when,  after  a  time,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  walk  in  the  park,  or  enter  a  coffee- 
house without  being  called  Mr  Cadwallader  instead  of 
Mr  Aprice,  and  perhaps  having  jocular  inquiries  made 
after  "  Becky  "  as  well,  the  matter  got  beyond  a  joke  ; 
and  being  a  man  of  some  influence,  he  got  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  prohibit  the  piece. 

But  there  was  something  more  than  this  in  the  play,  or  it 
would  have  behed  its  name.  Foote  here  for  the  first, 
though  by  no  means  for  the  last  time,  aimed  his  shafts  at 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  Uterary  world,  and  at  the 
low-minded  tradesmen  who  then  contrived  to  keep 
cultivated  and  refined  writers  in  a  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  galley-slaves.  Neither  young  Cape,  the 
author,  nor  old  Vamp,  the  bookseller,  is  such  a  prepos- 
terous exaggeration  as  the  modem  reader  might  hastily 
suppose.  Vamp  is  said  to  have  been  a  portrait  from  Ufe, 
whose  original  sold  quack  medicines  as  well  as  books, 
and  had  once  at  least  stood  in  the  pillory  ;  while  young 
Cape  is  said  to  have  been  a  representation  of  the  circum- 
stances, though  not  of  the  person,  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
It  is  very  likely.  In  the  same  year  that  The  Author 
appeared,  Goldsmith,  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
was  writing  for  the  Monthly  Review,  in  return  for  his 
board  and  lodging  in  Griffith's  house  ;  and  a  year  later 
he  was  earning  a  miserable  pittance,  as  a  bookseller's 
hack,  in  a  garret  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  under  conditions 
and  amidst  surroundings  almost  identical  with  those  of 
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the  hero  of  Foote's  play.  Governor  Cape,  who  fondly 
imagines  that  he  has  put  his  son  in  the  way  of  promotion 
and  fortune  by  sending  him  to  England  for  a  university 
education,  and  leaving  him  there  to  rise  by  his  ability 
and  learning,  is  greatly  astonished  when  informed  by  his 
servant  Robin,  who  knows  more  of  the  world  than  his 
master,  that  learning  is  no  commodity  for  the  Enghsh 
market,  where  nothing  but  money  makes  money,  except, 
indeed,  certain  fashionable  qualities  which  he  would  not 
wish  a  son  of  his  to  possess.  He  asks  what  has  become 
of  the  Oxfords  and  Hahfaxes,  and  such  like  protectors 
and  patrons  of  the  liberal  arts. 

"  Robin.  Patron  !  the  world  has  lost  its  use  ;  a 
guinea  subscription,  at  the  request  of  a  lady  whose 
chamber-maid  is  acquainted  with  the  author,  may 
now  and  then  be  picked  up.  Protector  !  Why  I  dare 
believe  there's  more  money  laid  out  upon  Islington 
turnpike  in  a  month  than  upon  all  the  learned  men  in 
Great  Britain  in  seven  years. 

"  Gov.  And  yet  the  press  groans  with  their  produc- 
tions !     How  do  they  all  exist  ? 

"  Rob.  In  garrets,  sir  ;  as,  if  you  will  step  to  your 
son's  apartment  in  the  next  street,  you  will  see." 

Young  Cape,  "  the  author  "  is  discovered  in  his  garret, 
not  quite  destitute  of  ready  money,  for  three  half-crowns 
he  upon  the  table,  having  just  been  left  there  by  the 
printer's  devil  as  payment  for  his  last  week's  work.  To 
him  enters  Vamp,  the  bookseller,  who,  in  course  of  con- 
versation, gives  himself  the  following  testimonial  : — 

"  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  afraid  ;  I'll  keep  counsel ;  old 
Vamp  had  not  kept  a  shop  so  long  at  the  turnstile  if 
he  did  not  know  how  to  be  secret.  Why,  in  the  year 
fifteen,  when  I  was  in  the  treasonable  way,  I  never 
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squeaked  ;  I  never  gave  up  but  one  author  in  my  life  ; 
and  he  was  dying  of  a  consumption,  so  it  never  came 
to  a  tried." 

He  wants  Cape  to  provide  him  with  three  taking  titles 
for  as  many  pamphlets,  because  books,  like  women,  re- 
quire to  be  well-dressed  ;  and  he  has  known  good  paper, 
elegant  type,  a  handsome  motto,  and  a  catching  title, 
drive  many  a  dull  treatise  through  three  editions.  He  is 
not  in  want  of  any  books  at  present,  but  in  the  spring 
he  will  do  a  deal,  if  they  can  come  to  terms,  for  a  couple 
of  volumes  in  octavo,  novels  for  preference,  as  they  are 
pretty,  light  summer  reading,  and  will  sell  well  at  Tun- 
bridge  and  other  watering  places.  Mention  being  made 
of  a  newspaper  to  wliich  Cape  contributes,  Vamp  ex- 
claims : — 

"  You  have  overstocked  the  market.  Titlepage  and 
I  had  like  to  have  engaged  in  a  paper.  W'c  had  got 
a  young  Cantab  for  the  essays  ;  a  pretty  iiistorian  from 
Aberdeen  ;  and  an  attorney's  clerk  for  the  true  in- 
telligence ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  it  dropped  for  want 
of  a  politician." 

Cape  promptly  offers  his  services  in  that  capacity  ;  but 
Vamp  replies  : — 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr  Cape  :  in  half  a  year's  time, 
I  have  a  grandson  of  my  own  that  will  come  in  ;  he 
is  now  in  training  as  a  waiter  at  the  Cocoa-tree  coffee- 
house ;  I  intend  giving  him  the  run  of  Jonathan's  for 
three  months,  to  understand  trade  and  the  funds,  and 
thrn  I'll  start  him." 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  we  are  told 
is  only  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  great  financiers  who  control  the 
modern    journalistic    world    have    none    but    men    (and 
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women)  of  the  very  highest  culture,  and  ability  on  their 
staffs  ;  and  that  the  remuneration  such  writers  receive, 
if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  bricklayer,  is  certainly  two 
or  even  three  times  as  much  as  poor  Cape  could  earn  in  a 
week.  Everybody  knows  that,  nowadays,  men  of  letters 
and  learning  are  not  only  honoured  for  their  services 
to  the  community,  but  liberally  rewarded  likewise.  An 
industrious  author  (in  any  department  of  hterature  other 
than  fiction)  who  works  not  more  than  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  may,  nowadays,  while  his  health  and  strength  lasts, 
earn  at  least  as  much  as  a  City  typist.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  a  man  of  science,  who  has  become  a  useless 
cripple  in  consequence  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  danger- 
ous experiments  for  the  good  of  his  fellowmen,  is,  now- 
adays, munificently  rewarded,  out  of  the  Civil  List,  with 
a  pension  almost  as  large  as  is  given  to  a  second-division 
clerk  in  a  government  office. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Foote,  having 
engaged  Tate  Wilkinson,  to  play  the  part  of  favourite 
pupil  in  his  ever-popular  Tea,  set  off  on  an  expedition  to 
DubUn.  Tate  notes  it  as  characteristic  of  the  man  that, 
as  they  travelled  from  inn  to  inn,  he  always  took  care 
to  be  either  half  a  day  before  or  half  a  day  behind  any 
persons  of  fortune  or  distinction  who  were  upon  the  road  ; 
because,  said  he,  they  always  expected  the  best  accommo- 
dation ;  and  even  if,  in  their  politeness,  they  were  kind 
enough  to  offer  a  preference,  it  was  neither  good  manners 
nor  good  policy  to  accept  it.  Foote  liked  the  Irish,  and 
the  Irish  liked  him.  He  always  drew  full  houses  in  Dublin. 
He  was  always  a  constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  resident  nobility.  But  he  also  went 
about  fraternising  with  the  common  people,  who  possessed, 
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as  he  always  declared,  more  native  wit  and  humour  than 
any  persons  he  had  ever  met  with.  At  the  same  time, 
when  he  first  saw  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  he  never 
knew  before  what  the  beggars  in  England  did  with  their 
cast-off  clothes  !  The  Tea  was  as  profitable  a  speculation 
in  Dublin  as  in  London  ;  but  its  author  seems  to  have 
added  to  his  income  while  there  in  another  highly  curious 
fashion.  A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Dublin  to  a  friend 
in  Liverpool,  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  for  January  1758,  contains  the  following  in- 
teresting item  of  information  : — 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  famous  comedian 
Mr  Foote.  He  is  in  this  town  at  this  time,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  much  humour.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  take 
a  private  lodging  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town  in  order 
to  set  up  the  lucrative  business  of  fortune-teUing.  After 
he  had  got  the  room  hung  with  black,  and  his  dark 
lanthorn,  together  with  such  persons  about  him  as 
knew  the  people  of  fashion  who  live  in  this  great  city, 
he  gave  out  hand-bills  to  let  them  know  that  there  was 
a  man  to  be  met  with,  at  such  a  place,  who  wrote  down 
people's  fortunes  without  asking  them  any  questions. 
As  his  room  was  quite  dark  (the  light  from  his  lanthorn 
excepted)  he  was  in  less  danger  of  being  discovered  ; 
so  that  he  carried  on  the  deception  with  great  success 
for  many  days  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  said  he  cleared 
£30  a  day  at  2s.  6d.  a  head." 

On  their  return  to  London  in  the  autumn,  both  Foote 
and  Tate  Wilkinson  were  engaged  by  Garrick  for  Drury 
Lane,  where  their  imitations  afforded  great  amusement 
to  everybody  except  those  persons  whom  they  chose  to 
imitate.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he  determined 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Scottish  capital  ;  being  the  first 
actor  to  show  the  practicability  of  theatrical  excursions 
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to  Scotland.  He  was  well  received  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
although  his  exchequer  had  been  so  low  that  he  had  had 
to  borrow  £100  from  Garrick  for  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  he  returned  in  May  with  his  pockets  full  of 
money,  and  later  in  the  year  he  made  another  similarly 
successful  expedition  to  Dublin. 

We  now  come  to  what  has  usually  been  considered 
Foote's  masterpiece,  namely  The  Minor  ;  which,  although 
a  dead  failure  when  produced  in  Dubhn  in  October  1759, 
was  a  striking  success  when,  in  a  re-written  and  enlarged 
form,  it  was  played  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  summer  of 
1760.  It  drew  thirty-eight  full  houses  during  that  season  ; 
and  remained  a  favourite  piece  with  the  town  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  Without  subscribing  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  best  (or  even  within  two  or  three  of  the  best) , 
of  Foote's  comedies,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  the  reasons  for 
its  immediate  popularity.  In  the  first  place,  its  satire 
was  directed  against  the  Methodists,  a  sect  then  in  its 
infancy,  which  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  theatre,  and 
which  was  then  regarded,  not  merely  by  men  of  pleasure 
but  by  many  sober  church  people,  as  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
fanatics  and  interested  hypocrites.  In  the  second  place, 
in  the  characters  of  the  Wealthys — father,  son,  and 
uncle — it  happily  hit  off  certain  contrasted  elements  in 
the  society  of  the  time.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  ex- 
hibited several  amusing  subsidiary  characters,  such  as 
Smirk,  the  auctioneer,  who  was  a  recognisable  copy  of  a 
well-known  wielder  of  the  hammer  ;  and  Shift,  the  mimic, 
whom  everybody  saw  to  be  a  satirical  representation  of 
Tate  Wilkinson,  who  had  just  left  Foote,  and  set  up  for 
himself  as  an  imitator  of  his  old  master  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  main  point,  as  already  stated,  was  the  satire  on  the 
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Methodists.  Whitfield  had  denounced  all  theatres  as 
ungodly  places,  and  all  actors  as  the  devil's  servants. 
Some  of  his  followers  had  gone  so  far  as  to  drive  the 
performers  off  the  stage  in  country  places,  and  then  hold 
a  meeting  of  their  own  in  the  theatre  in  order  to  con- 
demn all  such  idle  and  lying  vanities.  Foote  determined 
to  retahate  ;  and  in  order  to  equip  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose, paid  u  visit  to  Whitfield's  Tabernacle,  when  he 
heard  the  preacher,  we  are  told,  "  dealing  out  damnation, 
fire,  and  brimstone,  as  cheerfully  as  if  these  were  so  many 
blessings."  This  visit  enabled  him  to  make  an  extra 
point  by  speaking  the  prologue  to  The  Minor  in  the 
character  of  Dr  Squintum.  in  which  he  dressed  and 
imitated  Whitfield  to  the  hfe. 

The  satire  of  the  piece  consists  in  exhibiting  an  old 
woman  (Mrs  Cole),  the  keeper  of  one  of  the  most  notorious 
bagnios  in  Covent  Garden,  as  a  sample  of  Whitfield's 
converts.  A  good  name  is  better  than  a  gallipot  of  oint- 
ment, she  tells  some  of  her  old  customers  ;  and  she  can 
boiLst  of  having  paid  scot  and  lot  in  the  parish  of  St 
Paul's  for  eighteen  years,  comfortably  and  creditably, 
nobody  saying  her  nay, — "  unless  twice  that  I  was  before 
Sir  Thomas  de  Val,  and  three  times  in  the  round-house." 
Mr  Squintum  has  been  "  the  precious  instrument  of  her 
spiritual  sprinkling."  It  was  severe  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism that  first  caused  her  to  have  doubts  and  waverings  ; 
but  she  was  lost  in  a  labyrinth,  with  nobody  to  show 
her  the  road.  At  one  time  she  thought  of  dying  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  although  that  might  seem  to  be  a 
comfortable  enough  communion  for  one  of  her  sort, 
she  found  it  would  not  do.  Asked,  why  not  ?  she 
explams  :  — 
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"  I  went  one  summer  over  to  Boulogne  to  repent ; 
and  would  you  believe  it,  the  bare-footed,  bald-pated 
beggars  would  not  give  me  absolution  without  I  quitted 
my  business  !     Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  set  of 

scabby ?    Besides,  I  could  not  bear  their  barbarity. 

Would  you  believe  it,  Mr  Loader,  they  lock  up  for  their 
Hves,  in  a  nunnery,  the  prettiest,  sweetest,  tender 
young  things  !  Oh,  six  of  them  for  a  season  would 
finish  my  business  here,  and  then  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  think  of  hereafter  .  .  .  so  in  my  last 
illness  I  was  wished  to  see  Mr  Squintum  ;  who  stept 
in  with  his  saving  grace,  got  me  with  the  new  birth, 
and  I  became,  as  you  see,  a  regenerate,  and  another 
creature." 

Of  course  such  unsparing  satire  provoked  fierce  op- 
position. When,  at  the  close  of  the  Haymarket  season, 
the  Minor  was  transferred  to  Drury  Lane,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  its  prohibition.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  once,  sided  with  the  Methodists, 
and  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  the  subject.  But 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  not  prohibit  the  play, 
though  he  offered  to  allow  the  Archbishop  to  correct  or 
delete  such  passages  as  he  objected  to.  Dr  Seeker,  how- 
ever, was  too  wary  to  put  his  hand  to  anything  of  that 
kind  ;  for,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he  knew  something  of 
Mr  Foote's  tactics,  and  had  no  wish  to  see  an  edition 
of  The  Minor  announced  as  "  corrected  and  prepared 
for  the  press  by  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
Several  pamphlets  appeared  on  the  subject,  and  to  one  of 
them  Foote  wrote  an  answer.  His  Letter  from  Mr  Foote 
to  the  Rev.  Author  of  "  Remarks  Critical  and  Christian  on 
the  Minor  "  contains  a  passage  or  two  which  is  still  worth 
reading.  He  starts  off  by  complaining  of  the  terms  of 
obloquy  used  by  the  critical  and  Christian  author  in  his 
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title  page,  whereon  the  Minor  is  described  as  "  a  certain 
droll  or  interlude  .  .  .  played,  it  is  said,  by  authority." 
Authority  !   exclaims  Foote — 

"  Ay  authority.  What  !  do  you  suppose  that  I  play 
as  you  preach,  upon  my  own  authority  ?  No,  sir,  a 
rehgion  turned  into  a  farce  is  by  the  constitution  of  this 
country  the  only  species  of  drama  that  may  be  ex- 
hibited for  money  without  permission." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  own  definition  of  comedy — 

"  Comedy  ...  I  define  to  be  an  exact  representation 
of  the  pecuHar  manners  of  that  people  among  whom  it 
happens  to  be  performed  ;  a  faithful  imitation  of 
singular  absurdities  and  particular  follies,  which  are 
openly  produced,  as  criminals  are  publicly  punished, 
for  the  correction  of  individuals,  and  as  an  example 
to  the  whole  community.  This  is,  sir,  one  of  the  happy 
points  which  every  comic  author  should  have  in  view, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  Roman  critic  as  the  utile  : 
the  other  point,  the  duke,  I  conceive  to  be  the  fable, 
the  construction,  machinery,  conduct,  plot,  and  incidents 
of  the  piece  :  in  short,  sir,  the  vehicle  which  is  to  render 
the  wholesome  physic  of  reproof  palatable  to  the 
squeamish  patient." 

Having  argued,  in  answer  to  his  antagonist,  that  men 
with  natural  infirmities  [e.g.  Whitfield's  squint]  when  they 
attempt  things  which  those  very  infirmities  have  rendered 
them  incapable  of  executing  properly,  are  fit  objects  for 
satire  ;  that  the  local  or  temporary  character  of  a  comedy, 
so  far  from  being  a  fault,  is  really  its  chief  merit  ;  and  that 
the  exhibition  of  real  characters  on  the  stage  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  first  poets,  in  the  most  polished  and  en- 
lightened times,  from  Aristophanes  to  Moli^re  ;  he  goes 
on  to  answer  the  other's  condemnation  of  the  theatre  in 
general. 
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"  Dramatic  poetry  was,  without  doubt,  originally 
good.  Tragedy  was  intended  to  purge  the  passions, 
comedy  to  correct  the  foUies,  of  mankind.  That  these 
ends  have  been  frequently  neglected  or  mistaken,  I 
shall  readily  grant  ;  but  what  institution,  human  or 
divine,  has  not  been  converted  by  man  to  bad  purposes  ? 
I  wish  we  had  not  a  notorious  instance  before  us.  Men 
have  been  drunk  with  wine  ;  must,  then,  every  vine  be 
destroyed  ?  Rehgion  has  been  made  a  cloak  for 
debauchery  and  fraud  ;  must  we,  then,  extirpate  all 
rehgion  ?  While  there  are  such  cities  in  the  world  as 
London,  amusements  must  be  found  out,  as  occupa- 
tions for  the  idle,  and  relaxations  for  the  active.  All 
that  sound  policy  can  do  is  to  take  care  that  such  only 
shall  be  established  as  are,  if  not  useful  in  their  tendency, 
at  least  harmless  in  their  consequence." 

Mr  Forster  declares  this  Letter  to  be  such  a  masterpiece 
of  controversial  writing  that,  if  all  Foote's  other  works 
had  perished,  it  would  conclusively  have  established  his 
wit,  scholarship,  and  sense,  as  of  the  rarest  order.  Such 
praise  is  rather  extravagant ;  but  the  letter  is  undoubtedly 
a  remarkable  one,  both  for  style  and  matter  ;  and  it  left 
his  antagonists,  argumentatively  speaking,  without  a  leg 
to  stand  upon. 

After  leasing  Drury  Lane  in  partnership  with  Murphy 
in  the  summer  of  1761,  a  partnership  which  did  not  prove 
a  success,  and  was  never  repeated,  Foote  opened  the 
Haymarket  in  the  following  year  with  a  piece  entitled 
The  Orators,  written  partly  in  ridicule  of  the  prevaihng 
passion  for  oratory  which  was  being  fostered  by  Thomas 
Sheridan  and  other  professors  by  their  popular  lectures 
on  the  subject ;  and  partly  (at  least  as  at  first  conceived) 
in  ridicule  of  the  behevers  in  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  Dr 
Johnson  being  the  most  prominent  person  of  the  last- 
named  fraternity,  as  well  as  a  first  rate  subject  for  a 
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caricaturist,  was  among  those  whom  it  was  mtended  to 
bring  upon  the  stage  ;    but  although  much  secrecy  was 
observed,  intelligence  of  this  fact  reached  Johnson,  and 
he    promptly    took    measures   to    frustrate    the    project. 
When  dining  one  day  with  Tom  Davies,  the  bookseller, 
he  suddenly  asked  his  host,  in  presence  of  the  company, 
what  was  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick  ;    and  being 
told  that  it   was  sixpence,  "  Why,  then,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  a  shilling 
one.     I'll  have  a  double  quantity  ;  for  I'm  told  that  Foote 
means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  determined 
the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  impunity."     Davies  took 
care  to  acquaint   Foote  of  this  ;    and  neither  of  them 
would  have  any  doubt  either  of  Johnson's  will  or  of  his 
ability  to  carry  out  his  threat.     It  was  known  that  when 
attacked  one  day  in  the  street  by  four  men,  he  had  kept 
them  all  at  bay  until  the  watch  came  up  and  carried  both 
them  and  him  to  the  round-house.     And  Foote  doubtless 
would  have  heard  also  how,  one  night  in  the  playhouse  at 
Lichfield,  when  a  gentleman  had  seated  himself  in  a  chair 
specially  reserved  between  the  side-scenes  for  Johnson, 
and  rudely  refused  to  give  it  up  when  politely  requested, 
the  irate  and  muscular  author  had  seized  hold  of  the  chair 
and  tossed  it,  and  its  occupant  with  it,  into  the  pit.     Foote. 
who  had  no  mind  to  have  his  bones  broken  by  an  oaken 
cudgel,  accordingly  altered  his  plans  ;    and  in  place  of 
Johnson,  chose  as  the  chief  butt   for  his  wit  Alderman 
(icorgc    Faulkner,    the   printer   of   the    Dublin   Journal  ; 
a  man  with  certain  personal  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the 
purely  accidental  one  of  a  wooden  leg,   which  enabled 
the  satirist  to  exhibit  him  as  a  highly  ludicrous  figure  ; 
but  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  respectable  citizen  of  in- 
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dustry  and  integrity,  without  any  obvious  and  obtrusive 
vices  or  follies  to  justify  the  holding  of  him  up  to  odium. 
Lord  Chesterfield  who,  when  viceroy,  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  Faulkner,  wrote  to  the  alderman  in  a 
bantering  style,  suggesting  that  he  should  show  his  spirit 
either  by  some  contemptuous  stricture,  or  by  bringing 
an  action  for  libel.  Faulkner  took  the  Earl  at  his  word, 
brought  an  action  in  the  Dublin  courts,  and  obtained 
£300  damages.  Whereupon  Chesterfield  again  wrote  to 
express  his  hearty  congratulations  that  the  other  had 
been  able  to  make  his  enemy  his  Foot-stool,  a  victory,  he 
said,  which  even  the  divine  Socrates  had  not  influence 
enough  to  obtain  in  Athens  over  the  Greek  Aristophanes  ; 
and  alleging  that  he  had  begun  to  write  a  congratulatory 
poem  on  the  subject.  How  sincere  Chesterfield  was, 
however,  from  first  to  last,  is  evident  enough  from  the 
fact  that  only  two  days  later  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Waterford  complaining  that  Faulkner  had  been  too 
irascible,  and  adding  "  Socrates  never  prosecuted  Aristo- 
phanes for  having  attempted  to  ridicule  him."  Foote 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  wrong  ;  but  it  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  instead  of  submitting  to  his  punishment,  he 
instantly  produced  and  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket 
a  ludicrous  parody  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Dublin 
court,  entitled,  "  Tryall  of  Samuel  Foote,  Esqre,  for  a 
Libel  on  Peter  Paragraph,"  in  which  not  only  Faulkner, 
but  the  judge  and  the  counsel,  were  peppered  with 
ridicule. 

Another  production  of  Foote's  in  1762,  an  adaptation 
from  the  Spanish  which  he  entitled  The  Liar,  wherein 
a  series  of  amusing  complications  is  brought  about  by 
what  the  hero's  valet,  Papillion,  calls  his  master's  talent 
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for  saying  things  "  which  border  upon  the  improbable," 
demands  a  moment's  notice  on  account  of  its  containing 
another  of  Foote's  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  journa- 
Hsm  of  the  time.  Papillion,  who  has  always  passed  for 
a  Frenchman,  able  to  speak  only  very  broken  English, 
finds  it  convenient  to  confess  to  his  master,  young  Wilding, 
that  he  is  an  Englishman — 

"  Pap.  .  .  .  You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  my  former 
situation  has  been  rather  above  my  present  condition  ; 
having  once  sustained  the  dignity  of  sub-preceptor  to 
one  of  those  cheap  niral  academies  with  which  our 
county  of  York  is  so  plentifully  stocked. 

"  Youfig  Wild.  But  to  the  point.  Why  this  disguise  ? 
Why  renounce  your  country  ? 

"  Pap.  There,  sir,  you  make  a  little  mistake  :  it  was 
my  country  that  renounced  me. 

"  Young  Wild.  Explain. 

"Pap.  In  an  instant.  Upon  quitting  school,  and  first 
coming  to  town,  I  got  recommended  to  the  compiler 
of  the  Monthly  Rcvinv. 

"  Young  Wild.  What  !    an  author,  too  ? 

"  Pap.  Oh,  a  most  voluminous  one  !  The  whole 
region  of  the  belles  lettres  fell  under  my  inspection. 
Physic,  divinity,  and  the  mathematics,  my  mistress 
managed  herself.  There,  sir,  like  another  Aristarch, 
I  dealt  out  fame  and  damnation  at  pleasure.  In 
obedience  to  the  caprice  and  commands  of  my  master, 
I  have  condemned  books  I  never  read  ;  and  applauded 
the  fidelity  of  a  translation  without  understanding  one 
syllabic  of  the  original. 

"  Young  Wild.  Ah,  why  I  thought  acuteness  of  dis- 
cernment and  depth  of  knowledge  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  a  critic. 

"  Pap.  Yes,  sir,  but  not  a  monthly  one.  Our  method 
was  very  concise.  We  copy  the  title-page  of  a  new 
book  ;  we  never  go  any  further.  If  we  are  ordered  to 
praise  it,  we  have  at  hand  about  ten  words,  which, 
scattered  through  as  many  periods,  effectually  does  the 
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business  ;  as  '  laudable  design,'  '  nervous  sentiment,' 
'  elevation  of  thought,'  '  conclusive  argument.'  If  we 
are  to  decry,  then  we  have  '  unconnected,'  '  flat.' 
'  false,'  '  illiberal '  '  stricture.'  '  reprehensible/  '  un- 
natural '  ;  and  thus,  sir,  pepper  the  author,  and  soon 
rid  our  hands  of  his  work. 

"  Young  Wild.  A  short  recipe  ! 

"  Pap.  And  yet,  sir,  you  have  all  the  materials  that 
are  necessary.  These  are  the  arms  with  which  we 
engage  authors  of  every  kind.  To  us  all  subjects  are 
equal  ;  plays  or  sermons,  poetry,  or  politics,  music  or 
midwifery,  it  is  the  same  thing." 

Being  asked  how  he  came  to  resign  so  easy  an  occu- 
pation, he  answers  that,  notwithstanding  anything  the 
critics  might  say,  the  pubhc  insisted  upon  judging  for 
itself,  so  that  reviews  became  a  drug  in  the  market  ;  and 
when  he  found  that  all  he  could  get  out  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  periodical  was  four  shillings  a  week  and  his  small- 
beer,  he  looked  out  for  some  more  profitable  employment. 
It  was  easier  said  than  done,  however.  Some  friends 
advised  him  to  turn  player,  others  to  turn  Methodist 
preacher.  Having  no  money  to  build  him  a  '  Tabernacle,' 
the  latter  was  out  of  the  question  ;  while  as  to  turning 
player,  he  was  determined  that,  whatever  might  happen 
to  him,  he  would  never  bring  such  a  disgrace  upon  his 
family,  and  so  he  resolved  to  turn  footman.  Perhaps 
this  is  another  instance  in  which  the  merely  historical 
and  antiquarian  interest  is  supposed  to  predominate. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  the  public  has 
recently  been  assured,  on  what  seems  to  be  credible 
authority,  that  reviewers  are  even  now  sometimes  in- 
structed to  praise  or  blame,  or  altogether  ignore  books, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  manager  of  the  advertising 
department,  yet  their  method  and  their  vocabulary,  if 
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not  altogether  improvements  upon,  are  certainly  some- 
what different  from,  those  of  Papillion.  While  as  to  the 
status  of  players,  it  is  really  no  exaggeration  of  the  witty 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  when  he  says  that  they  are 
nowadays  more  respected  than  Bishops. 

An  uproarious  festival,  called  the  Garratt  Election, 
which  took  place  periodically  in  Wandsworth  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  suggested  the  subject  for  Foote's 
next  farce.  In  1761,  wlien  there  were  no  less  than  nine 
candidates  engaged  in  this  ludicrous  contest,  it  is  said 
that  Foote,  Garrick,  and  Wilkes  WTote  some  of  the  election 
addresses.  However,  this  may  be,  Foote  and  Garrick 
went  there  together,  and  paid  nine  guineas  for  a  window 
from  which  to  see  the  fun.  Sir  Richard  PhilUps  assures 
us  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  as  many  as  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  present,  and  that  the  roads  for  a 
mile  out  of  Wandsworth  were  so  blocked  up  by  the  con- 
course of  people,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  on  donkeys,  or 
in  carts,  hackney  carriages,  and  other  vehicles,  that  none 
of  them  could  move  either  backwards  or  forwards  for 
several  hours.  The  candidates,  dressed  like  chimney- 
sweepers on  May  Day,  were  brought  to  the  hustings  in 
aristocratic  carriages  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  sometimes 
driven  down  by  peers  of  the  realm.  An  imitation  Town 
Hall  was  set  up.  with  its  Clerk,  Keeper  of  Records,  and 
other  officers  ;  and  a  number  of  ridiculous  formalities 
were  devised,  such  :is  administering  the  oath  of  qualifica- 
tion to  the  free  and  independent  electors,  not  on  a  Bible, 
but  on  a  brick-bat.  Tlie  humours  of  this  strange  scene, 
with  a  number  of  recognisable  Wandsworthians  as  sub- 
sidiary characters,  formed  (he  background  of  a  farce, 
entitled   The  Maynr  of  Garratt,   which  came  out  at   the 
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Haymarket  two  years  later,  and  in  which,  in  company 
with  the  before  mentioned  ragamuffins,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  ex-prime  minister,  was  made  a  Uttle  more 
ridiculous  than  Nature  had  already  made  him,  and  an  old 
grudge  was  paid  off  against  a  certain  fishmonger  of  the 
Strand,  who  was  also  a  Militia  officer,  in  the  character  of 
Major  Sturgeon.  Frederick  Reynolds  declares  in  his 
autobiography  that  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  could  never 
forget  the  inimitable  excellence  of  Foote's  representation 
of  Major  Sturgeon,  which  is  likely  enough  ;  but  when 
John  Forster  calls  the  Mayor  of  Garratt  a  "  glorious  farce," 
all  the  present  writer  can  say  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  of  Foote's  pieces  which  he  is  quite  willing  to  hand 
over  to  the  antiquarians. 

A  comedy  called  The  Patron,  which  Foote  produced  in 
1764,   is   notable   for  containing  a  denunciation   of   the 
eighteenth  century  aristocratic  "  protector  "  of  literature 
as  scathing  in  its  way  as  Johnson's  celebrated  letter  to 
Lord  Chesterfield.     The  principal  character,  Sir  Thomas 
Lofty,  was  drawn  from  that  of  George  Bubb  Dodington, 
who  in   1761   had  been  created   Baron   Melcombe,   who 
posed  both  as  a  wit  and  a  modern  Maecenas,  and  patronized 
Paul   Whitehead   and   other   mediocrities.     Sir   Thomas, 
according  to  fifty  dedications,  was  "  the  patron  of  genius, 
the  protector  of  arts,  the  paragon  of  poets,  and  sworn 
appraiser  to  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  nine  "  ;    but  accord- 
ing to  a  candid  friend  he  was  only  so  described  by  "  the 
underhng  bards  whom  he  feeds,  and  the  broken  book- 
sellers that  he  bribes  "  ;    and  of  course   the  dramatist 
contrives  his  story  so  as  to  expose  the  pretender's  im- 
posture.    In  this  piece  Foote  has  another  fling,  by  the 
way,  at  the  still  fashionable  craze  for  antiquities.     The 
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hero  discovers  that  his  rival  for  the  hand  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lofty's  daughter  is  a  certain  Mr  Rust.  Rust  !  exclaims 
a  lively  friend  who  knows  the  man  : — 

"  Wliat  !  Rust  ?  W^hy  she's  too  modem  for  him 
by  a  couple  of  centuries.  Why  he  likes  no  heads  but 
upon  coins,  the  mummy  !  Why,  'tis  not  above  a 
fortnight  ago  that  I  saw  him  making  love  to  the  figure 
without  a  nose  in  Somerset  Gardens.  I  caught  him 
stroking  the  marble  plaits  of  her  gown,  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  such  liberties  with  ladies 
in  pubUc." 

But  Rust,  it  appears,  has  discovered  that  the  girl  has 
a  Greek  profile,  and  that  the  turn-up  of  her  nose  strikingly 
resembles  the  bust  of  the  Princess  Pompea,  so  he  is  ex- 
tremely eager  to  add  her  to  his  collection  of  statuary  ; 
and  in  the  end  he  only  gives  her  up  rather  than  be  forced 
to  part  with  a  wonderful  rarity  he  has  stolen,  namely 
the  precious  charred  remains  of  the  very  No.  45  of  the 
North  Briton  which  was  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

In  his  next  piece,  The  Commissary,  which  came  out  in 
1765,  Foote  took  up  his  parable  against  the  immoraUty 
and  corruption  which  were  then  rampant,  and  wliich 
were  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  disbanding  of  a  large 
armed  force,  and  to  the  lavish  and  indiscriminate  ex- 
penditure of  the  numerous  traders  who  had  accumulated 
great  fortunes  out  of  none  too  honest  dealings  in  army 
contracts  during  war  time.  Zacharay  Fungus,  who  is 
an  adaptation  from  MuliO^ro's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
is  an  illiterate  tradesman  who,  having  made  much  money 
in  the  manner  thus  indicated,  engages  a  riding  master, 
a  fencing  master,  a  dancing  master,  and  a  lecturer  on 
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oratory,  to  turn  him  into  an  accomplished  man  of  fashion. 
Similar  cases  are  said  to  be  not  entirely  unknown  even  in 
this  twentieth  century  of  universally  diffused  culture 
and  refinement.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
modern  parallel  to  Foote's  Mrs  Mechlin.  She  keeps  a 
house  of  assignation,  is  a  matrimonial  agent,  a  money- 
lender, and  a  smuggler.  She  "  carries  about  a  greater 
cargo  of  contraband  goods  under  her  petticoats  than  a 
Calais  cutter  "  ;  and  she  hkewise  trades  upon  her  reputa- 
tion for  smuggling  to  palm  off  upon  her  customers  the 
home-made  goods  of  her  confederates  for  genuine  Genoa 
velvets,  Lyons  silks,  Indian  shawls,  and  so  forth.  Yet, 
as  her  maid  testifies,  she  is  highly  respected  by  all  her 
neighbours  ;  because  she  is  punctual  in  her  payments, 
keeps  regular  hours,  never  fails  to  attend  church  on 
Sundays,  and  is  so  careful  in  her  speech  that  "  not  an 
oath  comes  out  of  her  mouth — unless,  now  and  then, 
when  the  poor  gentlewoman  happens  to  be  overtaken 
in  liquor."  She  was  no  imaginary  portrait  in  Foote's 
day,  however.  A  year  or  two  later  Horace  Walpole 
was  able  to  tell  the  Countess  of  Ossory  of  a  very  similar 
person  in  real  life,  who  passed  as  "  the  Hon.  Mrs  Grieve," 
and  who  not  only  duped  ignorant  commissaries  and  others 
of  the  nouveau  riche  class,  but  succeeded  in  drawing  into 
her  net  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox.     Walpole  declares  that — 

"  She  promised  him  a  Miss  Phipps,  a  West  Indian 
fortune  of  ;^i50,ooo.  Sometimes  she  was  not  landed, 
sometimes  she  had  the  small-pox.  In  the  meantime, 
Miss  Phipps  did  not  like  a  black  man  ;  Celadon  must 
powder  his  eyebrows.  He  did,  and  cleaned  himself. 
A  thousand  Jews  thought  he  was  gone  to  Kingsgate 
[his  father's  seat  in  Kent],  to  settle  the  payment  of  his 
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debts.  Oh,  no  !  he  was  to  meet  Ceha  at  Margate. 
To  confirm  the  truth,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Grieve  advanced 
part  of  the  fortune  .  .  .  but  how  was  this  to  answer 
to  the  matron  ?  Why,  by  Mr  Fox's  chariot  being  seen 
at  her  door.  Her  other  dupes  could  not  doubt  of  her 
noblesse  and  interest  when  the  Hopes  of  Britain  fre- 
quented her  house." 

Foote  had  now  estabhshed  himself  as  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  London  ;  and  for  several  years  he  must  have 
been  earning  a  large  income.  He  had  a  town  house  in 
Suffolk  Street,  and  a  country  house,  first  at  Parson's 
Green,  and  afterwards  at  North  End.  His  carriage  and 
horses  were  as  fine  as  any  to  be  seen  about  town.  He 
was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  houses  of  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  ;  and  he  dispensed  a  hearty,  if  somewhat  ostenta- 
tious hospitality  at  his  own  table,  where  persons  of  quality 
took  their  place  side  by  side  with  men  of  letters  and  a 
judicious  selection  of  actors  and  actresses.  Cooke  assures 
us  that  the  guests  were  always  so  placed  as  to  make  no 
invidious  distinctions  ;  everybody  was  attended  to  in 
turn  ;  everybody  was  drawn  into  his  best  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  and  often  the  man  of  modesty  or  of  weaker 
powers  was  supported  by  the  well-timed  and  polite 
interference  of  his  host.  The  dinner  was  always  good, 
and  the  wine  superb  ;  but,  says  his  biographer,  the  guests 
always  found  their  greatest  treat  to  be  the  host's  con- 
versation. 

"  It  was  often  astonishing  to  those  wlio  did  not  know 
the  whole  range  of  his  mind,  and  had  only  given  him 
credit  for  mere  humour,  to  sec  with  what  versatility 
he  would  turn  from  the  broadest  mirth  to  subjects 
of  history,  politics,  and  general  learning.  Even  the 
subject   of   religion    (the   last    wiiich,    from   his   giddy. 
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heedless  conduct  he  was  suspected  of  understanding) 
he  discussed  with  becoming  gravity  and  knowledge, 
evincing  ...  an  intimate  acquaintance  even  with 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  several  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  history." 

That  there  is  no  great  exaggeration  in  this  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  of  Charles  James  Fox,  who  told 
Rogers  that  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  once  invited 
Foote  to  meet  him  and  some  others  at  dinner  in  St  James's 
Street,  they  were  all  angry  with  Lord  William  for  having 
done  so,  as  they  expected  Foote  to  prove  only  a  bore, 
and  a  check  on  rational  conversation.  But,  declared 
Fox,  they  soon  found  that  they  were  greatly  mistaken, 
for  whatever  they  talked  about,  Foote  instantly  took  the 
lead,  and  delighted  them  all.  But  it  was  for  wit,  and 
humour,  and  drollery,  that  he  was  chiefly  celebrated  ; 
and  as  to  the  quality  of  this,  Johnson's  evidence  is  un- 
exceptionable, for  it  is  that  of  an  unwilling  witness.  When 
somebody  in  his  company  once  stigmatized  Foote  as  a 
mere  buffoon,  Johnson  defended  him  as  possessing  real 
wit ;  and  as  neither  deficient  in  ideas,  in  fertility  and 
variety  of  imagery,  or  in  knowledge  and  reading. 

"  The  first  time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote  [said 
he]  was  at  Fitzherbert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of 
the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased  ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his  will.  I  went 
on  eating  my  dinner,  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to 
mind  him  ;  but  the  dog  was  so  very  comical  that  I 
was  obhged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw 
myself  back  upon  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugli  it  out. 
No,  sir,  he  was  irresistible." 

The  readiness  of  his  repartee  was  wonderful  ;    and  his 
recorded  bon  mots  would  fill  a  book.     Although  ni  the 
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absence  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  of  the  humourist's 
quick  glance,  his  wink,  and  the  characteristic  smile  with 
one  comer  of  his  mouth,  much  of  the  original  flavour  of 
these  jests  is  necessarily  lost,  a  few  specimens  of  them 
must  be  given.  He  was  much  bored  by  literary  aspirants 
who  desired  his  opinion  of  their  productions.  A  certain 
pompous  physician  once  conlided  to  him  that  he  had 
written  a  number  of  poems,  which  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
publish,  but  had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  that  he  really 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  "  Take  my  advice,  Doctor," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  put  your  poems  where  your  irons 
are."  Another  amateur  poet,  a  mercantile  man,  who 
"  penned  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross,"  one  day 
insisted  upon  reading  a  poem  to  him  ;  and,  seeing  the 
other  close  his  eyes  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  first  line — 
"  Hear  me,  O  Pha'bus,  and  ye  muses  nine  !  "  stopped 
to  remark,  "  Pray  be  attentive,  Mr  Foote."  "  I  am," 
said  the  afflicted  hearer  in  a  voice  of  resignation,  "  nine 
and  one  are  ten  ;  go  on."  Baron  Newmann,  the  well- 
known  gambler,  having  been  one  day  thrown  out  of  a  one- 
pair-of-stairs  window,  on  the  mere  suspicion  (as  he  alleged) 
of  having  been  engaged  in  cheating,  asked  Foote,  in  great 
indignation,  what  he  should  do  in  the  matter.  "  Never 
play  so  high  again  as  long  as  you  live,"  was  the  significant 
rejoinder.  An  artist  named  Forfeit  was  telling  him  of 
a  dispute  he  had  had  with  another  brother  of  the  craft 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  their  respective  famihes.  "  You 
should  certainly  have  the  best  of  that  argument,"  asserted 
Foote,  "  for  I  can  show  on  very  good  authority  that 
your  family  is  not  merely  several  thousand  years  old, 
but  also  the  most  numerous  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
"  How  ?  "    exclaimed    the    delighted    artist,    "  on    what 
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authority  ?  "     "  On  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  ;   who 
says — 

"  All  the  souls  that  are  were  Forfeit  once." 

A  certain  person,  noted  for  his  avarice,  had  been  com- 
menting on  the  existence  of  that  vice  in  somebody  else, 
which  caused  an  acquaintance  to  remark  that  the  accuser 
would  do  well  to  take  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  before 
complaining  about  the  mote  in  another's.  "  So  he  would," 
interjected  Foote,  "  if  he  were  sure  of  selUng  the  timber." 

Foote  happened  to  go  into  a  room  in  an  inn  at  Staines 
just  after  a  silly  young  woman  had  inscribed  on  one  of  the 

window  panes,  "  Lord  D has  the  softest  hps  of  any 

man  in  England."     He  immediately  wrote  underneath — 

"  Then  as  like  as  two  chips 
Are  his  head  and  his  lips." 

Being  on  an  excursion  into  his  native  county  he 
happened  to  meet  with  a  simple-minded  farmer,  who, 
having  just  buried  a  rich  relation,  who  was  an  attorney, 
was  full  of  complaints  about  the  great  expense  of  a 
country  funeral,  instancing  the  amount  he  had  spent  on 
scarves,  hat-bands,  carriages,  etc.  "  Why,"  asked  Foote, 
"  do  you  mean  to  say  you  bury  your  attorneys  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ?  "  "  To  be  sure,"  said  the  puzzled 
farmer,  "  what  else  should  we  do  ?  "  "  Oh,  we  never  do 
that  in  London."  "  Really  ?  what,  then,  do  you  do 
with  them  ?  "  "  Why,  when  one  happens  to  die,  we 
lay  him  out  in  a  room  by  himself,  over  night,  lock  the 
door,  open  the  window,  and  in  the  morning  he  is  gone." 
"  Extraordinary  !  "  cried  the  other  in  amazement,  "  what 
becomes  of  him  ?  "  "  Oh,  that  we  can't  exactly  tell," 
replied  Foote  solemnl}-  ;    "  all  we  know  is,  there's  a  strong 
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stnell  of  brimstone  in  the  room  the  next  morning  !  "  In 
flinging  about  his  bon  mots,  Foote  was  no  respecter  of 
persons  ;  and  whether  at  his  own  table  or  elsewhere, 
a  satirical  shaft  was  just  as  ready  to  strike  a  peer  as  a  poor 
player.  A  certain  nobleman,  who  was  much  addicted 
to  the  bottle,  inquired  of  him  what  new  character  he 
could  appear  in  at  a  forthcoming  masquerade.  "  New 
character,"  repeated  the  other,  with  some  emphasis  on 
the  new.  and  pausing  a  moment  as  if  to  consider — "  Sup- 
pose you  go  sober,  my  lord  ?  "  Unexpectedly  meeting  a 
lady  of  title  of  his  acquaintance  at  Brighton,  he  asked 
what  had  brought  her  ladyship  to  that  place.  "  Why, 
really,"  said  she  affectedly,  "  I  don't  very  well  know  ;  I 
believe  it  was  mere  wantonness."  "  And  pray,  my  lady," 
was  the  unexpected  and  rather  disconcerting  reply,  "  are 
you  cured  yet  ?  "  Lord  Kcllie  had  a  round  red  face  like 
the  meridian  sun  ;  and  Foote  is  reported  to  have  taken 
as  many  liberties  witii  it  as  Falstaff  did  Nvith  Bardolph's 
nose.  Tliey  met  one  day  in  a  coffee-house,  after  Lord 
Kcllie  had  forgotten  a  promise  to  dine  with  Foote  at  his 
country  house.  "  Well,  my  lord,"  said  the  wit,  "  since 
you  cannot  do  me  the  honour  of  dining  with  me,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  look  over  my  south  wall  as  you  ride  by  ? 
for,  as  we  have  had  little  or  no  sun  this  fortnight  past, 
my  peaches  are  greatly  in  want  of  the  assistance  of  your 
lordship's  countenance."  Rogers  used  to  relate  that 
Foote,  being  one  day  taken  into  White's  by  a  friend  who 
wanted  to  write  a  note,  and  being  left  standing  in  a  room 
full  of  persons  of  quality  who  were  strangers  to.  him, 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  not  quite  at  his  ease.  Lord 
Carmarthen,  wishing  to  relieve  the  actor's  presumed 
embarrassment,  came  up  to  speak   to  luni ;    but   bcuig 
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himself  rather  shy,  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say 
than  "  Mr  Foote,  your  handkerchief  is  hanging  out  of 
your  pocket  "  ;  upon  which,  Foote,  looking  suspiciously 
around,  and  hurriedly  thrusting  the  handkerchief  back 
into  his  pocket,  gravely  rephed,  "  Thank  you,  my  lord  ; 
you  know  the  company  better  than  I  do."  Even  royalty 
was  no  protection  ;  for  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(the  fooHsh  Duke,  as  he  was  called)  came  into  the  green 
room  at  the  Haymarket  one  night,  and  pleasantly  re- 
marked, "  Well,  Foote,  here  I  am,  ready  as  usual  to 
swallow  all  your  good  things  ;  "  the  irreverent  wag  re- 
torted, "  Upon  my  soul,  your  Royal  Highness  must  have 
a  most  excellent  digestion,  for  I  never  hear  that  you 
bring  any  up  again."  So  inveterate  did  this  habit  of 
saying  smart  things  become,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  even  over  a  friend's  grave.  From  his  earliest 
days  he  had  been  very  intimate  with  Sir  Francis  Delaval. 
In  town,  they  had  been  inseparable  companions  in  the 
green  room,  at  masquerades  and  ridottos,  and  over  the 
bottle  at  night ;  and  in  the  country  they  had  got  up  to- 
gether private  theatricals,  puppet-shows,  grinning 
matches,  and  all  sorts  of  diversions.  When  Delaval  died 
Foote  was  so  affected  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house 
for  several  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  his  treasurer, 
Jewell,  had  to  call  about  some  business  arrangements, 
and  Foote  asked  what  day  had  been  fixed  for  his  friend's 
funeral.  Jewell  answered  that  it  could  not  take  place 
for  a  week,  as  the  surgeons  were  to  dissect  Sir  Francis's 
head.  This  was  too  much  for  Foote's  risibility,  and  not- 
withstanding his  grief  he  exclaimed,  "  what  will  they  get 
there  ?  I  have  known  poor  Frank  for  five  and  twenty 
years,  and  I  could  never  find  anything  in  it  !  "     Another 
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similar  case  may  be  quoted.  He  had  a  great  regard  for 
Holland,  the  actor,  who  was  the  son  of  a  baker.  When 
Holland  died,  Foote,  who  was  one  of  his  executors, 
naturally  attended  the  actor's  funeral.  But  when,  later 
in  the  day,  someone  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  to 
Chiswick  to  see  his  friend  interred,  he  answered,  "  Oh, 
yes,  poor  fellow  ;  I  have  just  seen  him  shoved  into  the 
family  oven."  His  sharp  tongue  made  many  enemies, 
of  course  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  caustic  witticisms  which  he  threw  at  friend  and  foe 
alike,  few  of  his  friends  became  permanently  estranged 
from  him.  Tate  Wilkinson  declares  that  there  never 
was  his  equal  for  pleasant  and  friendly  intercourse  ;  and 
relates  that  when  he  returned  from  his  first  visit  to  Dublin 
he  determined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  Mr  Foote,  who 
had,  he  considered,  treated  him  very  shabbily  ;  but  that, 
as  he  was  walking  down  St  James's  Street  one  day,  a 
familiar  voice  hailed  him  from  a  dining-room  window, 
he  was  asked  in,  pressed  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  after  ten 
minutes'  conversation  with  his  old  master  all  his  slights 
and  wrongs  were  forgiven  and  forgotten.  Murphy  testifies 
to  similar  effect.  VV'hen  asked  if  he  were  not  very  angry 
with  Foote  for  not  providing  his  quota  of  plays  during 
their  short  partnership  at  Drury  Lane,  he  replied — "  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  be  angry  with  him,  when  within  five 
minutes  he  would  have  laughed  me  into  good  humour  ? 
No,  I  could  never  be  angry  with  Foote."  And  the 
fascination  of  his  talk  and  manners  extended  to  all  classes  ; 
as  the  following  story,  related  by  Johnson,  will  serve  to 
show. 

"  Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes  which  he 
tried   for  getting  money,   he  became  a  partner  with 
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a  small  beer  brewer  ;  and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of 
the  profits  for  procuring  customers  amongst  his  numerous 
acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was  one  who  took  his 
small-beer  ;  but  it  was  so  bad  that  the  servants  re- 
solved not  to  drink  it.  They  were  at  some  loss  how 
to  notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid  of  offending 
their  master,  who  they  knew  hked  Foote  much  as  a 
companion.  At  last  they  fixed  upon  a  httle  black  boy, 
who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be  their  deputy  and 
deliver  their  remonstrance  ;  and  having  invested  him 
with  the  whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to 
inform  Mr  Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names,  that  they 
would  drink  Foote's  small-beer  no  longer.  On  that 
day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert's,  and  the 
boy  served  at  table  ;  he  was  so  dehghted  with  Foote's 
stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace,  that  when  he  went 
downstairs  he  told  them  '  This  is  the  finest  man  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  will  not  deliver  your  message.  I  will 
drink  his  small-beer.'  " 

There  was,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  very 
great  drawback  to  Foote's  pleasantry,  of  which  several 
instances  might  be  given,  but  which  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  Tate  Wilkinson  when  he  says  that  it  was  policy 
to  defer  as  long  as  possible  quitting  the  room  where 
Foote  was  monarch,  as  it  was  certain  the  visitor  would 
no  sooner  have  taken  his  departure  than  he  would  be 
served  up,  raw  or  roasted,  for  the  entertainment  of 
those  who  remained. 

But  Foote's  intimacy  with  the  peerage  and  with  royalty 
was  destined  to  cost  him  dear.  While  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Mexborough's  in  January  1766,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Sir  Francis  Delaval,  in  order  to  help  to  entertain  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  York,  some  of  the  house  party,  wishing 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  the  actor's  vanity,  turned  the 
conversation  upon  horsemanship  ;     and  having   induced 
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Foote  to  commit  himself  to  the  assertion  that,  although 
he  generally  preferred  the  luxury  of  a  post  chaise,  yet  he 
was  able  to  ride  as  well  as  most  men,  they  practically 
forced  him  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  horsemanship  at  a 
hunt  arranged  for  the  following  day.  They  also  contrived 
that  he  should  be  mounted  upon  a  particularly  mettle- 
some beast  belonging  to  the  Duke  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  immediately  he  struck  spurs  into  the  animal 
he  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground,  and  had  one  of 
his  legs  fractured  in  two  places.  He  was  carried  back  to 
Lord  Mexborough's,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  save 
the  limb,  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  poor  Foote  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  amputation.  Cooke  says  that  his  spirits 
did  not  flag  even  under  this  calamity,  and  that  he  joked 
with  his  surgeon  and  nurse  whilst  they  were  making 
preparations  for  the  operation.  Doubtless  he  did  joke, 
and  endeavour  in  every  way  to  keep  his  spirits  from 
sinking  ;  but  to  say  that  they  never  flagged  is  not  only 
improbable  in  itself,  but  in  flat  contradiction  with  his 
own  correspondence.  He  realised  clearly  enough  that 
what  had  happened  might  well  make  it  impossible  for 
him  ever  to  appear  on  the  stage  again  ;  and  that  both 
his  fame  and  fortune  might  have  come  to  a  sudden  end. 
Garrick  wrote  him  a  friendly  letter  on  the  13th  of  February 
condoling  with  him  on  his  loss,  and  kindly  offering  to 
labour  in  his  vineyard  for  him,  in  any  capacity,  until  he 
was  able  to  do  it  so  much  better  for  himself.  In  his 
reply  to  this  a  fortnight  later,  after  apologising  for  his 
tardiness  on  the  ground  that  pen  and  ink  had  been  inter- 
dicted by  his  physicians,  he  writes  : — 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  generous  and  obliging,  nor, 
I  am  sure,  at  the  same  time  would  be  more  beneficial 
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for  me,  than  your  offers  of  assistance  for  my  hovel  in 
the  Haymarket ;  but  the  stage  to  me  at  present  is  a 
very  distant  object  ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the 
flattery  of  appearances,  I  look  upon  my  hold  in  life 
to  depend  upon  a  very  slender  tenure  ;  and  besides, 
admitting  the  best  that  can  happen,  is  a  mutilated 
man,  a  miserable  instance  of  weakness  and  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  a  proper  object  to  excite  those 
emotions  which  can  only  be  produced  from  vacant 
minds,  discharged  of  every  melancholy  or  pensive 
taint  ?    .    .    . 

"  As  to  my  present  condition,  for  which  I  am  sure 
your  friendship  will  make  you  anxious,  I  wish  I  could 
meet  you  with  a  more  favourable  account  ;  but  I  am, 
in  truth,  very  weak,  in  pain,  and  can  procure  no  sleep 
but  by  the  aid  of  opiates.  Oh  !  sir,  it  is  incredible 
all  that  I  have  suffered  !  and  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  assure  you  that  the  amputation  was  the  least  painful 
part  of  the  whole." 

He  recovered,  however ;  and  by  means  of  a  wooden 
leg  for  ordinary  use,  and  a  cork  leg  for  special  occasions, 
he  was  able  to  go  about  without  any  very  serious  incon- 
venience. George  Colman,  the  younger,  relates  that  he 
once  saw  Foote's  cork  leg  standing  by  his  bedside,  ready 
dressed  in  a  handsome  silk  stocking,  with  a  polished  shoe 
and  gold  buckle,  awaiting  the  owner's  getting  up  ;  and 
that  he  thought  it  a  very  tragi-comical  spectacle.  The 
undress  supporter  was  a  common  wooden  leg,  hke  a  stick, 
and  young  George  says,  "  I  remember  following  him, 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  up  a  nicely  rolled  terrace,  in  which 
he  stumped  a  deep  round  hole  at  every  step  he  took." 
Lord  Chesterfield,  writing  to  Faulkner,  could  not  help 
observing  with  some  satisfaction  that  Heaven  had 
avenged  the  Alderman's  cause  more  severely  than  the 
courts   of   temporal  justice   in    Ireland   did,   by   having 
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punished  his  adversary  in  the  offending  part  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  Alderman  smiled  with  some  complacency. 
But  Foote  was  soon  in  a  state  of  mind  to  smile  also  ;  and, 
flourishing  his  wooden  stump,  he  exclaimed — "  Now  I 
can  take  off  George  Faulkner  to  the  life  !  "  The  Duke  of 
York  did  all  that  he  could  to  atone  for  the  disastrous 
practical  joke  to  which  he  had  been  a  party.  A  few 
months  later  he  obtained  for  Foote  a  royal  patent  to 
erect  a  theatre  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster, 
with  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  plays  there  from  the  14th 
day  of  May  to  the  14th  day  of  September  every  year 
during  the  term  of  the  grantee's  natural  life.  This  was 
equivalent  to  endowing  Foote  with  another  fortune. 
He  at  once  bought  his  old  "  hovel  "  as  he  termed  it.  in 
the  Haymarket,  pulled  most  of  it  down,  and  erected  a 
new  and  handsomer  theatre  in  its  place. 

The  new  theatre  was  opened  in  May  1767  with  an 
entertaining  Prelude,  in  which  the  new  manager  referred 
to  the  loss  of  his  leg,  and  appropriately  acknowledged 
the  generous  gift  of  his  royal  patron.  Notwithstanding 
an  inevitable  limp,  he  appeared  in  several  of  his  favourite 
parts  with  undiminished  applause.  The  celebrity  which 
he  had  now  attained,  and  which  he  maintained  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  a  singularly 
slender  support.  As  George  Colman  truly  says,  his 
satirical  sketches,  admirable  as  they  were,  could  scarcely 
be  called  regular  dramas  ;  neither  could  he  be  called  a 
good  legitimate  perfornuT  And  yet,  "  there  is  no 
Shakespeare  or  Roscius  upon  record  who,  like  Foote, 
supported  a  theatre  for  a  series  of  years  by  his  own  acting, 
in  his  own  writings  ; — and  for  ten  years  of  that  time, 
upon  a  wooden  leg  !  "     During  the  four  years  immediately 
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preceding  the  loss  of  his  leg,  he  had  rented  the  Hay- 
market,  and  produced  there  half  a  dozen  new  comedies 
and  farces.  During  the  ten  years  immediately  following 
that  accident,  although  the  theatre  was  not  kept  going 
exclusively  with  his  own  compositions,  he  produced  for 
it  seven  plays  more. 

The  first,  and  the  most  successful,  of  these  was  The 
Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  which  appeared  in  May  1768. 
Foote's  devil  was  borrowed  from  Le  Sage's  "  Le  Diable 
Boiteux  "  ;  but  the  occasion  of  his  play  was  a  public 
quarrel  between  the  Fellows  and  the  Licentiates  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  launching  his  satire  against  the  regular  medical  practi- 
tioners as  well  as  against  unlicensed  quacks.  There  is 
also  some  other  extremely  personal  satire  in  the  piece  ; 
Mrs  Macaulay,  the  repubhcan  historian,  in  particular, 
being  taken  off  in  the  character  of  Margaret  Maxwell. 
This  lady,  who  is  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Maxwell,  the 
heroine's  father,  might  well  stand,  mutatis  mutandis, 
for  a  portrait  of  one  of  those  militant  ladies,  much  in 
evidence  in  our  pohce  courts  nowadays,  who  rejoice  in 
the  queer  name  of  "  Suffragettes." 

"  Sir  Tho.  .  .  .  Why  the  deuce  can't  you  converse 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  If  you  want  money  to  pay 
off  my  bills,  you  move  me  for  further  supphes  ;  if  I 
turn  away  a  servant,  you  condemn  me  for  so  often 
changing  my  ministry  ;  and  because  I  lock  up  my 
daughter  to  prevent  her  eloping  with  the  paltry  clerk 
of  a  pitiful  trader,  it  is,  forsooth,  an  invasion  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  a  mortal  stab  to  the  Great  Charter 
of  liberty  !   .   .   . 

"  Mar.  But,  indeed,  my  dear  brother,  you  are  quite 
out  of  your  depth.  Woman,  I  tell  you,  is  a  microcosm  ; 
and  rightly  to  rule  her  requires  as  great  talents  as  to 
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govern  a  state.  And  what  says  the  aphorism  of 
Cardinal  Polignac  ? — '  If  you  would  not  have  a  person 
deceive  you,  be  careful  not  to  let  him  know  you  mis- 
trust him  !  ' — and  so  of  your  daughter. 

"  Sir  Tho.  Mrs  Margaret  Maxwell,  bestow  your  advice 
where  it  is  wanted  !  Out  of  my  depth  !  a  likely  story 
indeed,  that  I,  who  am  fi.xed  here  in  a  national  trust, 
appointed  guardian  of  the  English  interest  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid,  should  not  know  how  to  manage  a  girl  ! 

"  Mar.  And  pray,  Mr  Consul,  what  information  will 
your  station  afford  you  ?  I  don't  deny  your  know- 
ledge in  export  and  import,  nor  doubt  your  skill  in  the 
difference  between  wet  and  dry  goods  ;  you  may 
weigh  with  exactness  the  balance  of  trade,  or  explain 
the  true  spirit  of  a  treaty  of  commerce, — the  surface, 
the  mere  skimmings,  of  the  pohtical  pot  ! 

"  Sir  Tho.  Mighty  well ! 

"  Mar.  But  had  you.  with  me,  traced  things  to  their 
original  source  ;  had  you  discovered  all  social  sub- 
ordination to  arise  from  original  compact  ;  had  you 
read  Machiavel,  Montesquieu,  Locke,  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Harrington,  Hume  ;  had  you  studied  the  political 
testaments  of  Alberoni  and  Cardinal  Richeheu — 

"  Sir  Tho.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

"  Mar.  Had  you  analysed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
and  the  family  compact  ;  had  you  toiled  through  the 
laborious  pages  of  the  Vinerian  Professor,  or  estimated 
the  prevailing  manners  with  the  Vicar  of  Newcastle  ;  in  a 
word,  had  you  read  Amicus  upon  Taxation,  and  Inimicus 
upon  Representation,  you  would  have  known 

"  Sir  Tho.  What  ? 

"  Mar.  That  in  spite  of  tlie  frippery  French  salique 
laws,  woman  is  a  free  agent,  a  noun  substantive  entity." 

The  Devil — a  sort  of  vulgar  Mephistopheles — transports 
the  lovers  from  Spain  to  Engkuid.  They  ask  him  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  country  ; 
but  he  tells  them  that  is  a  task  too  great  even  for  the  Devil 
himself.  An  opportunity  immediately  arises,  however, 
for  giving  them  an  insight  into  tlie  character  of  one  class 
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of  men,  namely,  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
Some  of  its  practitioners,  he  admits,  are  learned  and  skil- 
ful servants  of  the  community  ;  but  many  more  are  mere 
dunces  and  traders,  as  mean  and  ignorant  as  they  are 
mercenary.  Just  at  the  moment  there  is  a  great  con- 
tention amongst  the  fraternity  ;  one  body  is  regularly 
trained  and  disciplined,  and  fights  under  a  general  called 
a  President  ;  the  others  are  "  the  hussars  and  pandours 
of  physic,"  who  contend  that  they  have  a  right  to  equal 
rank  with  the  slaughterers  of  the  regular  army.  Already, 
says  the  Devil,  the  Infernal  regions  feel  the  effects  of 
this  disastrous  feud  ;  for,  as  the  doctors  on  both  sides 
neglect  their  patients  in  order  to  fight  amongst  them- 
selves, there  is  a  great  dechne  in  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortaUty,  and  new  subjects  begin  to  grow  scarce  in  the 
regions  below. 

Our  first  ghmpse  of  the  dispute  is  obtained  from  two 
apothecaries.  Julep  and  Apozem,  who  pass  by  engaged 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  various  physicians. 

"  Jul.  What  have  we  to  do  with  degrees  ?  The 
doctor  that  doses  best  is  the  best  doctor  for  us.  You 
talk  of  the  College  :  there  are  some  of  their  names, 
I  am  sure,  that  I  never  desire  to  see  on  my  file. 

"  Apo.  Indeed  ? 

"  Jul.  Indeed  ?  no  indeed.  Why,  there's  Doctor 
Diet,  that  makes  such  a  dust.  He  had  a  person  of 
fashion,  a  patient  of  mine,  under  his  care  t'other  day  ; 
as  fine  a  slow  fever  ! — I  was  in  hopes  of  making  my 
fortune 

"  Apo.  Yes  ;  I  love  a  slow  fever.     Was  it  nervous  ? 

"  Jul.  Ay  ;   with  a  lovely  dejection  of  spirits. 

"  Apo.  That  was  delightful  indeed  !  I  look  upon  the 
nerves  and  the  bile  to  be  the  two  best  friends  we  have 
to  our  back.     Well,  pray,  how  did  it  answer  ? 

"  Jul.  Not  at  all :  the  scoundrel  let  him  slip  through 
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my  hands  for  a  song  ;  only  a  paltry  six  pounds  and  a 
crown. 

"  Apo.  Shameful  ! 

"  J  id.  Infamous  !  and  yet,  forsooth,  he  was  one  of 
your  College.  Well,  now,  to  show  you  the  difference 
in  men  ;  but  the  very  week  after,  Dr  Linctus,  from 
Leyden,  run  me  up  a  bill  of  thirty  odd  pounds  for  only 
attending  Alderman  Soakpot  six  days  in  a  surfeit. 

"  Apo.  Ay,  that  was  doing  of  business. 

"  Jtd.  Ah  !  that's  a  sweet  pretty  practitioner, 
Apozem  !   we  must  do  our  utmost  to  push  him." 

After  this  an  ignorant  fellow  named  Last  comes  along, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  shoes  he  has  just  made  for 
a  tradesman  in  Cheapside.  He  has  been  bred  up  as  a 
cobbler,  he  says,  but  he  was  certainly  bom  to  be  a  doctor, 
because  he  is  a  seventh  son,  and  so  was  his  father  before 
him.  When  the  Devil  asks  him  in  what  branch  of  practice 
his  skill  chiefly  lies,  he  answers — "  By  casting  a  water, 
I  cure  the  jaundarse  ;  I  taps  folks  for  a  tenpcnny  ;  and 
have  a  choice  charm  for  the  agar  ;  and,  over  and  above 
that,  master,  I  bleeds."  But  a  jealous  apothecary  in  his 
neighbourhood  has  threatened  to  prosecute  him  if  he 
continues  to  prescribe  any  longer,  so  he  has  come  to  Lon- 
don to  be  made  a  regular  practitioner  at  once.  By  an 
artful  stroke  of  poHcy  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist,  the 
Devil  is  now  made  to  disguise  himself  as  Dr  Hellebore, 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  take  his  seat 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  When  Last  presents  himself, 
this  learned  body  at  first  have  some  doubts  whether 
they  should  admit  him,  qualifications  or  no  qualifications, 
because  he  tells  them  he  studied  physic  at  Dunstable, 
which  they  take  to  be  some  wretched  German  university. 
However,  after  some  discussion,  they  decide  to  examine 
him  ;   and  proceed  as  follows  : — 
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"  Dr  Hell.  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  your  physio- 
logical knowledge.  By  what  means,  Dr  Last,  do  you 
discover  that  a  man  is  not  well  ? 

"  Last.  By  his  complaint  that  he  is  ill. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Well  replied  !   no  surer  prognostic. 

"  All.  None  surer. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Then,  as  to  recovering  a  subject  that  is  ill. 
Can  you  venture  to  undertake  the  cure  of  an  ague  ? 

"  Last.  With  arra  a  man  in  the  country. 

"  Dr  Hell.  By  what  means  ? 

"  Last.  By  a  charm, 

*'  Dr  Hell.  And  pray,  of  what  materials  may  that 
charm  be  composed  ? 

"  Last.  I  won't  tell  ;    'tis  a  secret. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Well  replied !  The  College  has  no  right 
to  pry  into  secrets. 

"  All.  Oh,  no  !   by  no  means  ! 

"  Dr  Hell.  But  now,  Dr  Last,  to  proceed  in  due  form  ; 
are  you  qualified  to  administer  remedies  to  such  diseases 
as  belong  to  the  head  ? 

"  Last.  I  believe  I  may. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Name  some  to  the  College. 

"  Last.  The  tooth-ache. 

*'  Dr  Hell.  What  do  you  hold  the  best  method  to  treat 
it? 

"  Last.  I  pulls  'em  up  by  the  roots. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Well  rephed,  brothers  !  that,  without 
doubt,  is  a  radical  cure. 

"  All.  Without  doubt. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Thus  far  as  to  the  head.  Proceed  we  next 
to  the  middle.  When,  Dr  Last,  you  are  called  in  to  a 
patient  with  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  what  then  is  your 
method  of  practice  ? 

"  Last.  I  claps  a  trencher,  hot,  to  the  part. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Embrocation  ;  very  well  !  But  if  this 
application  should  fail,  what  is  the  next  step  that  you 
take  ? 

"  Last.  I  gi's  a  vomit  and  a  purge. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Well  replied  !  for  it  is  plain  there  is  a  dis- 
agreeable guest  in  the  house  ;  he  has  opened  both 
doors  ;  if  he  will  go  out  at  neither,  it  is  none  of  his  fault. 
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"  All.  Oh,  no  !   by  no  means  ! 

"  Dr  Hell.  We  have  now  dispatched  the  middle  and 
head.  Come  we  fmally  to  the  other  extremity,  the 
feet.  Are  you  equally  skilful  in  the  disorders  inci- 
dental to  them  ? 

"  Last.  I  believe  I  may. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Name  some. 

"  Last.  I  have  a  great  vogue  all  our  way  for  curing  of 
corns. 

"  Dr  Hell.  What  are  the  means  that  you  use  ? 

"  Last.  I  cuts  'em  out. 

"  Dr  Hell.  Well  replied  !  extirpation  ;  no  better  method 
of  curing  can  be.  Well,  brethren,  I  think  we  may 
now,  after  this  strict  and  impartial  inquiry,  safely 
certify  that  Dr  Last,  from  top  to  toe,  is  an  able 
physician." 

The  Council  agree  unanimously  that  he  is  a  very  able 
physician,  fully  qualified  in  every  way  to  proceed  in  his 
practice  ;  and  when  he  has  taken  his  seat  amongst  the 
elect,  the  secretary  is  called  upon  to  give  the  doctor  his 
licence,  which  he  first  reads,  as  follows  : — 

"  To  all  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting. 
Know  ye,  that  after  a  most  strict  and  severe  inquisition, 
not  only  into  the  great  skill  and  erudition,  but  the 
morals  of  Dr  Emanuel  Last,  we  are  authorised  to  grant 
unto  the  said  doctor  full  power,  permission,  and  licence, 
to  pill,  bolus,  potion,  draught,  dose,  drench,  purge, 
bleed,  bhster,  clister,  cup,  scarify,  syringe,  salivate, 
couch,  llux,  sweat,  diet,  dilute,  tap,  plaster,  and 
poultice,  all  persons,  in  all  diseases,  of  all  ages,  con- 
ditions, and  sexes.  And  we  do  strictly  command  and 
enjoin  all  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  with  their  appren- 
tices, all  midwives,  male  and  female,  and  all  nurses, 
at  all  limes,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said  Dr 
Emanuel  Last.  And  we  do  further  ciiarge  all  mayors, 
justices,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  head-boroughs, 
constables,  and  coroners,  not  to  molest  or  intermeddle 
with  the  said  doctor  if  any  party  whom  he  shall  pill. 
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bolus,  lotion,  potion,  draught,  dose,  drench,  purge, 
bleed,  blister,  clister,  cup,  scarify,  syringe,  salivate, 
couch,  flux,  sweat,  diet,  dilute,  tap,  plaster,  and  poultice, 
should  happen  to  die,  but  to  deem  that  the  said  party 
died  a  natural  death,  anything  appearing  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Given  under  our  hands,  etc." 

Last  seems  to  be  particularly  dehghted  with  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  his  diploma  ;  and  exclaims  eagerly, 
"  Then  if  a  patient  die,  they  must  not  say  that  I  killed 
him  ?  "  Whereupon  the  President  rephes  scornfully, 
"  They  say  ?  How  should  they  know,  when  it  is  not  one 
time  in  twenty  that  we  know  ourselves  ?  " 

Sir  WilHam  Browne,  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  whose  dress  and  manner  were  closely  imitated 
in  Dr  Hellebore,  took  no  offence  ;  but  observing  that  one 
characteristic  item  of  attire  had  been  omitted,  sent  his 
muff  to  Foote,  in  order  that  the  portrait  might  be  com- 
plete. That  this  play  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  ignorant  quacks  who 
at  that  time  practised  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  is 
a  fact  that  may  be  worth  mentioning  as  a  matter  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest  ;  for,  of  course,  quack 
doctors  and  secret  remedies  are  entirely  unknown  to  the 
present  generation.  Its  run  at  the  Haymarket  put  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  pounds  into  its  author's 
pocket  ;  and  when  he  took  it  to  Dublin,  at  the  end  of  the 
Haymarket  season,  it  there  brought  him  in  another  small 
fortune.  Unfortunately,  Foote  always  got  rid  of  his 
money  with  extraordinary  facility.  While  on  the  road 
to  Dublin  he  got  into  play  with  a  set  of  sharpers  at  Bath. 
His  friend  Richard  Rigby,  who  happened  to  come  into  the 
room,  not  only  warned  him  of  the  sort  of  persons  he  was 
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playing  with,  but  also  told  him  that,  whoever  he  might 
play  with,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ruined  if  he  went  on 
telling  stories  when  he  ought  to  be  minding  his  game. 
Foote  seems  to  have  resented  this  well-meant  inter- 
ference, with  the  result  that  he  was  fleeced  of  the  £500 
which  he  carried  with  him,  as  well  as  of  a  further  £1200, 
for  which  he  had  to  draw  on  his  bankers  ;  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  borrow  ;f  100  to  carry  him  over  to  Ireland.  John 
O'Keefe  saw  him  in  Dublin  just  before  Christmas,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  ill,  and  informed  the  manager  in  the 
green-room  one  morning  that  he  could  not  play.  Some 
of  the  performers  loudly  lamented  that  if  he  did  not  play, 
they  would  have  no  Christmas  dinner,  whereupon  he 
instantly  changed  his  mind,  saying,  "  If  my  playing  will 
give  you  a  Christmas  dinner,  play  I  will  "  ;  and  he  did  so. 

"  One  could  not  help  pitying  him  sometimes  [con- 
tinues O'Keefe]  as  he  stood  upon  one  leg,  leaning 
against  the  wall  whilst  his  servant  was  putting  on  his 
stage  false  leg,  with  shoe  and  stocking,  and  fastening 
it  to  the  stump.  He  looked  sorrowful  ;  but  instantly 
resuming  all  his  high  comic  humour  and  mirth,  hobbled 
forward,  entered  the  scene,  and  gave  the  audience 
what  they  expected,  their  plenty  of  laugh  and  delight." 

In  1769  Foote  and  Garrick  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  an  open  rupture.  Since  Foote  had  become  a  patentee 
they  were,  of  course,  rival  managers.  But  for  years  past 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  them,  both 
on  the  stage  and  in  private  life.  Both  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  their  social  qualities  and  conversational  powers  ; 
and  as  they  frequently  met  at  the  houses  of  people  of 
fashion,  each  was  perpetually  endeavouring  to  outshine 
the  other.     Dr  Johnson  summed  up  their  relative  merits 
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in  this  respect  by  saying  that  though  Garrick's  conversa- 
tion had  more  delicacy  and  elegance,  Foote  made  his 
hearers  laugh  more. 

"  Garrick  is  restrained  by  some  principle  ;  but  Foote 
has  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited  range.  Garrick 
has  some  delicacy  of  feehng  ;  it  is  possible  to  put  him 
out  ;  you  may  get  the  better  of  him.  But  Foote  is  the 
most  incompressible  fellow  that  I  ever  knew  ;  when 
you  have  driven  him  into  a  comer,  and  think  you 
are  sure  of  him,  he  runs  through  between  your  legs, 
or  jumps  over  your  head,  and  makes  his  escape." 

Such  rivalry,  pubhc  and  private,  was  by  no  means 
conducive  to  good  feehng  between  them.  Tate  Wilkinson 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Foote  hated  Garrick  and  Garrick 
feared  Foote.  Garrick's  biographer,  Davies,  tells  us 
much  the  same  thing  ;  declaring  that  although  Garrick 
praised  Foote  and  called  him  the  most  entertaining 
companion  he  had  ever  known,  he  only  said  so  because 
he  feared  the  other's  satire.  Some  of  the  best  known 
of  Foote's  jokes  were  made  at  the  expense  of  Garrick. 
The  great  and  wealthy  actor  was  reputed  to  be  extremely 
parsimonious  ;  and  Foote  used  to  say  of  him  that  he 
walked  out  with  the  intention  of  doing  some  generous 
action,  but,  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  he  met  with 
the  ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frightened  it  all  out  of 
him.  A  small  bust  of  Garrick  used  to  stand  upon  Foote's 
bureau  ;  and  when  anyone's  attention  was  drawn  to  it  he 
would  remark,  "  You  may  be  surprised  that  I  allow  him  to 
be  so  near  my  gold  ;  but  you  will  observe  he  has  no  hands." 
According  to  Rogers,  Foote  used  to  tell  a  story  about 
Garrick  having  invited  Hurd  to  dine  with  him  in  the 
Adelphi,  when,   after  dinner,  the  evening  being  warm. 
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they  walked  up  and  do\vn  in  front  of  the  house.  As  they 
passed  and  re-passed  the  dining-room  windows,  said  Foote, 
Garrick  was  in  a  perfect  agony  ;  for  he  saw  there  was  a 
"  thief  "  in  one  of  the  candles  which  were  burning  on  the 
table  ;  and  yet  Hurd  was  a  person  of  such  consequence 
that  he  could  not  run  away  from  him  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  his  tallow.  Another  story  tells  how,  when  Garrick  and 
Foote  were  leaving  a  hotel  together,  the  latter  in  taking 
out  his  purse  to  pay  for  their  entertainment,  dropped 
a  guinea,  and  having  looked  all  round  about  the  floor 
without  discovering  it,  exclaimed,  "  Where  on  earth  can 
it  have  gone  to  ?  "  "  Gone  to  the  Devil,  I  should  think," 
remarked  Garrick,  who  also  had  been  looking  for  it  without 
success.  "  Well  said  !  David,"  cried  Foote  ;  "  trust 
you  for  making  a  guinea  go  farther  than  anybody  else." 
Garrick,  as  is  well  known,  was  small  of  stature.  When 
Foote's  Puppet  Show  was  announced  in  1766,  a  lady 
asked  the  author  whether  his  puppets  were  to  be  as  large 
as  hfe.  "  Oh  dear,  no,  madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  not 
much  above  the  size  of  Garrick."  All  this,  of  course, 
was  only  the  kind  of  fireworks  that  he  was  always  letting 
off.  But  what  came  near  to  producing  a  rupture  between 
them  in  1769  appears  to  have  been  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
Garrick,  it  seemed,  had  been  made  too  much  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  festival  ;  and  not 
content  with  the  praise  that  had  been  showered  upon 
him,  the  freedom  of  the  borough  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  so  forth,  he  had  been  coining  money  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  Jubilee  pageant  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage. 
Foote  accordingly  proposed  to  bring  out  a  parody  of  this 
pageant  at  his  theatre,  with  a  caricature  of  Garrick  as  the 
principal  figure.     A  man  dressed  up  to  imitate  Garrick 
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as  closely  as  possible,  with  wand  and  white-topped 
gloves,  and  mulberry-tree  medalUon  of  Shakespeare  all 
complete,  was  to  be  met  on  the  stage  by  a  Grub  Street 
ragamuffin,  who  was  to  address  him  in  the  well-known 
absurd  hues  of  the  Jubilee  laureate — 

"  A  nation's  taste  depends  on  you, — 
Perhaps  a  nation's  virtue  too  ;  " 

and  the  figure  of  Garrick  was  to  make  no  other  answer 
than  to  flap  his  arms,  like  the  wings  of  a  fowl,  and  crow 
out — 

"  Cock-a-doodle-doo  I  " 

Cooke  says  that  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  who  was  a 
friend  of  both  parties,  seeing  Garrick  so  very  unhappy 
about  this  menaced  caricature,  induced  Foote  and  Garrick 
to  meet  at  his  house,  with  a  view  to  a  reconcihation.  They 
happened  to  meet  as  they  ahghted  from  their  carriages 
at  the  same  instant  at  Lord  Stafford's  door.  They  ex- 
changed significant  glances.  Then  Garrick  said — "  Well, 
is  it  to  be  peace  or  war  ?  "  "  Oh,  peace,  by  all  means," 
replied  the  other  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  they 
maintained  at  least  an  armed  neutrahty. 

In  a  piece  called  The  Lame  Lover,  which  was  produced 
in  1770,  Foote  himself  played  Sir  Luke  Limp,  and  made 
much  capital  out  of  his  cork  leg.  He  is  none  the  worse, 
he  declares,  but  much  the  better  for  it.  He  can  have 
neither  strain,  splint,  spavin,  or  gout  ;  he  has  no  fear 
of  corns,  of  people  kicking  his  shins,  or  treading  on  his 
toes.  He  wouldn't  change  with  Bill  Spindle  for  one  of 
his  drumsticks,  or  chop  with  Lord  Lumber  for  both  of  his 
legs.  He  may  be  a  little  awkward  at  running,  but  he'll 
hop   with   any   man   in    town.     Man   is   an   extravagant 
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creature,  who  might  do  quite  well  with  one  half  the  things 
he  is  usually  possessed  of.  Why,  only  the  other  day, 
he  was  conducted  to  his  house,  through  a  fog,  by  a  man 
as  bhnd  as  a  beetle  ;  and  he  knows  a  family  who  are  as 
dumb  as  oysters  and  as  deaf  as  the  dead,  who  chatter 
away  from  morning  to  night  with  only  the  aid  of  their 
ten  fingers.  Sir  Luke,  however,  is  an  arrant  toady.  A 
servant  brings  a  letter  from  Sir  Gregory  Goose  inviting 
him  to  dinner,  and  as  he  hears  that  the  knight  has  just 
been  returned  for  the  borough  of  Freesum,  he  accepts  at 
once,  ordering  his  own  man  to  go  instantly  to  Alderman 
Inkle,  to  whom  he  was  previously  engaged,  with  the 
excuse  that  he  has  been  confined  to  bed  two  days  with 
the  new  Influenza.  The  man  has  hardly  departed  on  this 
errand  when  another  letter  arrives,  inviting  him  to  dine 
with  the  Earl  of  Brentford.  So  a  messenger  is  despatched 
post-haste  after  Sir  Gregory's  servant  to  allege  a  forgotten 
previous  engagement.  Not  that  he  would  desert  a  mere 
knight  for  the  sake  of  a  Lord  ;  but  Brentford  is  really  the 
wittiest  man  in  the  world,  and  his  invitation  is  irresistible. 
But  he  has  hardly  had  time  to  explain  this  before  a  ser- 
vant enters  to  announce  that  the  Duke  of  Blank  is  at  the 
door,  and  wishes  to  take  Sir  Luke  Limp  to  dine  with  him 
at  Dolly's.  Being  now  thrown  entirely  off  his  balance, 
and  unable  in  his  agitation  to  think  of  any  probable 
excuse,  he  sends  to  the  Earl  of  Brentford  to  say  he  has 
just  been  arrested,  and  then  stumps  off  to  the  ducal  coach 
in  transports  of  delight. 

But  it  is  chiefly  the  legal  profession,  in  the  person  of 
Serjeant  Circuit,  which  comes  under  Foote's  lash  in  this 
play.  The  scrjeant  is  training  his  son  Jack  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps  ;    and  in  the  second  act  this  young  hopeful 
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is  called  upon  to  show  how  he  has  profited  by  the  paternal 
instructions. 

"  Serj.  How  many  points  are  the  great  object  of 
practice  ? 

"Jack.  Two. 

"  Serj.  Which  are  they  ? 

"  Jack.  The  first  is  to  put  a  man  into  possession  of 
what  is  his  right. 

"  Serj.  The  second  ? 

"  Jack.  Either  to  deprive  a  man  of  what  is  really 
his  right,  or  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible  out  of 
possession. 

"  Serj.  Good  boy  !  To  gain  the  last  end,  what  are 
the  best  means  to  be  used  ? 

"  Jack.  Various  and  many  are  the  legal  modes  of  delay. 

"  Serj.  Name  them. 
"  Jack.    Injunctions,   demurrers,   sham-pleas,   writs 
of    errors,    rejoinders,    sur-rejoinders,    rebutters,    sur- 
rebutters,  replications,  exceptions,  assoigns,  and    im- 
parlance. 

"  Ser.  {to  himself).  Fine  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  use  them  ! — But  now,  Jack, 
we  come  to  the  point :  If  an  able  advocate  has  his 
choice  in  a  cause  (which,  if  he  is  in  reputation,  he  may 
readily  have)  which  side  should  he  choose,  the  right  or 
the  wrong  ? 

"  Jack.  A  great  lawyer's  business  is  always  to  make 
choice  of  the  wrong. 

"  Serj.  And  prithee,  why  so  ? 

"  Jack.  Because  a  good  cause  can  speak  for  itself, 
whilst  a  bad  one  demands  an  able  counsellor  to  give  it 
a  colour. 

"Serj.  Very  well.  But  in  what  respects  will  this 
answer  to  the  lawyer  himself  ? 

"  Jack.  In  a  twofold  way  ;  first,  his  fees  will  be  large 
in  proportion  to  the  dirty  work  he  has  to  do. 

"  Serj.  Secondly  ? 

"  Jack.  His  reputation  will  rise  by  obtaining  the 
victory  in  a  desperate  cause. 
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"  Serj.  Right,  boy  !  Are  you  ready  in  the  cause  of 
the  cow  ? 

"  Jack.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 

"  Serj.  Give  it  then. 

"Jack.  First  of  April,  anno  seventeen  hundred  and 
blank,  John  a  Nokes  was  indicted  by  Blank,  before 
Blank,  in  the  county  of  Blank,  for  stealing  a  cow, 
contra  pacem,  etc.,  and  against  the  statute  in  that  case 
provided  and  made  to  prevent  steahng  of  cattle. 

"  Serj.  Go  on. 

"  Jack.  Said  Nokes  was  convicted  upon  the  said 
statute. 

"  Serj.  What  followed  upon  ? 

"  Jack.  Motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  made  by  Coun- 
sellor Fuzzle.  First,  because  the  field  from  whence 
the  cow  was  conveyed  is  laid  in  the  indictment  as  round, 
but  turned  out,  upon  proof,  to  be  square. 

"  Serj.  That's  well  ;   a  valid  objection. 

"  Jack.  Secondly,  because  in  said  indictment  the 
colour  of  the  cow  is  called  red,  there  being  no  such 
things  in  rerum  natura  as  red  cows,  no  more  than  black 
lions,  spread  eagles,  flying  griffons,  or  blue  boars. 

"  Serj.  Well  put. 

"  Jack.  Thirdly,  said  Nokes  has  not  offended  against 
the  form  of  the  statute  ;  because  stealing  of  cattle  is 
there  provided  against  :  whereas  we  are  only  con- 
victed of  stealing  a  cow.  Now,  though  cattle  may  be 
cows,  yet  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  a  cow  must 
be  cattle. 

''Serj.  Bravo,  bravo  !  buss  me,  you  rogue  ;  you  are 
your  father's  own  son  !  Go  on  and  prosper.  I  am 
sorry,  dear  Jack,  I  must  leave  thee.  If  Providence 
but  sends  thee  life  and  health,  I  prophesy  thou  wilt 
wrest  as  much  land  from  the  owners,  and  save  as  many 
thieves  from  the  gallows,  as  any  practitioner  since  the 
days  of  King  Alfred." 

After  this  we  have  an  exquisite  parody  of  the  argu- 
ments of  two  counsel  in  a  case  which  is  alleged  to  contain, 
"  the  whole  marrow  and  pith  of  all   modern   practice." 
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The  object  of  the  litigation  was  a  small  piece  of  land 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  borough.  To  bring 
matters  to  a  short  issue  it  was  agreed  that  Nobson  should 
cut  down  a  tree  on  the  premises,  and  Hobson  bring  an 
action  for  damages  ;  but  in  order  to  be  regular,  and  leave 
room  for  further  actions,  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  the 
borough  or  the  land,  but  all  attention  concentrated  on 
the  tree,  which  was  of  no  importance  at  all.  The  scene, 
which  is  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pick- 
wick, must  have  given  great  delight  to  Foote's  audience, 
set  off  as  it  was  by  the  actor's  satirical  mimicry  of  two 
well-known  counsel  then  practising  at  the  bar.  Another 
folly  (or  rather  vice)  at  which  Foote  contrives  to  have  an 
incidental  thrust  in  this  play  is  the  habit  of  gambling 
amongst  women.  Counsellor  Circuit's  wife  spends  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  at  the  card  table  ;  and  when 
she  asks  him  one  day  for  £300  to  get  her  honour  out  of 
pawn,  he  exclaims — 

"  My  honour  is  in  pawn  !  Good  Lord  !  how  a 
century  will  alter  the  meaning  of  words  !  Formerly 
chastity  was  the  honour  of  women,  and  good  faith  and 
integrity  the  honour  of  men  ;  but  now  a  lady  who  ruins 
her  family  by  punctually  paying  her  losses  at  play, 
and  a  gentleman  who  kills  his  best  friend  in  some 
trifling  frivolous  quarrel,  are  your  only  tip-toe  people 
of  honour." 

An  admirable  sentiment  ;  but  one  which  might  perhaps 
have  had  more  effect  from  the  mouth  of  anybody  rather 
than  Counsellor  Circuit,  who  proceeds  to  add,  char- 
acteristically enough,  that  he  may  be  well  content  to  let 
it  go  on,  seeing  what  grist  it  brings  to  his  mill,  "  for  while 
both  the  sexes  stick  to  their  honour,  we  shall  never  want 
business  either  at  Doctor's  Commons  or  at  the  Old  Bailev. 
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Here  again,  presumably,  we  are  to  notice  the  antiquated 
nature  of  Foote's  satire.  The  law's  delay  is  altogether 
a  thing  of  the  past  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
barrister  nowadays  would  permit  himself  to  be  retained 
for  a  side  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the  wrong.  While  as 
to  todyism,  and  the  worship  of  titles,  and  gambhng 
among  women,  there,  of  course,  are  mere  oddities  and 
whimsicalities  of  a  bygone  age,  the  fleeting  follies  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  October  of  this  year  Foote  took  his  company  once 
more  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  this  time  the  Scotch  expedition 
was  not  a  success  ;  and  having  cut  short  his  programme, 
and  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  his  lease  to  Digges  and 
Bland,  he  abniptly  ended  what  appears  to  have  been  his 
last  visit  to  the  Scottish  capital.  George  Colman  says 
he  was  told  by  Jewell,  the  Haymarket  treasurer,  that 
Foote  became  so  disgusted  with  what  he  considered  the 
disgraceful  parsimony  of  the  Scotch,  that  he  adopted 
various  highly  extravagant  methods  of  ridiculing  it.  We 
are  assured  that  he  used  to  paper  up  the  curls  of  his  wig 
every  night  before  he  went  to  bed  with  Scottish  one- 
pound  notes,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  for  such 
insignificant  promissory  paper  ;  and  that  when  his  cook 
came  for  orders  of  a  morning,  he  unrolled  the  curls  on 
each  side  of  his  head,  gave  her  the  notes,  with  instructions 
to  purchase  provisions  ad  lib.,  and  sent  her  to  market  in 
a  sedan  chair  !  Writing  to  Tate  Wilkinson  on  the  i6tii 
of  February,  he  says  : — 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  congratulations 
on  my  arrival  in  Scotland  ;  where,  by-the-bye,  I  have 
encountered  more  perils  than  in  a  voyage  to  the  Indies. 
Not  to  mention  mountains,  precipices,  savage  cataracts. 
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and  more  savage  men,  I  was  locked  up  for  near  a  week 
in  a  village,  dirty,  dismal,  and  desolate,  by  a  deluge 
of  snow. 

"  I  think  of  quitting  this  town  in  three  weeks ;  and 
shall  certainly  pay  my  homage  to  you  in  your  kingdom 
of  York  [Tate  was  then  Patentee  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  there] ,  but  not  with  the  least  design  of  becoming 
your  subject.  All  my  campaigns  shall  end  with  this 
place,  and  my  future  operations  be  confined  to  my  own 
principahty." 

The  Maid,  of  Bath,  which  was  Foote's  next  theatrical 
production,  and  which  appeared  in  1771,  is  an  amusing 
little  play,  exhibiting  the  humours  of  certain  typical 
habitues  of  the  great  watering-place  of  the  west.  But 
in  addition  to  Sir  Christopher  Cripple,  an  old  invalided 
debauchee,  who  is  always  proposing  to  reform — to- 
morrow ;  Major  Racket,  a  man  of  fashion,  whose  char- 
acter is  indicated  by  his  name  ;  and  Lady  Catherine 
Coldstream,  a  Scottish  lady  of  quahty  who  was  probably 
sketched  during  his  recent  visit  to  Edinburgh  ;  together 
with  the  necessary  subordinates  in  the  shape  of  inn- 
keepers, tailors,  and  apothecaries  ;  Foote  dealt  in  this 
play  with  a  matter  which  in  our  day  would  probably 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  law  courts.  The  Miss  Linnet 
of  the  play  was  quite  unmistakably  the  Miss  Linley  of 
Bath,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  electrified  the  musical 
world  with  her  voice,  and  captivated  all  the  men  by  her 
charms  of  face  and  form  ;  and  the  Mr  FHnt  of  the  play, 
who  jilts  her,  was  as  unmistakably  the  Mr  Walter  Long 
who  had  jilted  Miss  Linley.  This  Mr  Walter  Long,  who 
was  then  sixty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  died  a  bachelor 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  is  said  to  have  paid  £3000  compensation 
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to  the  young  lady  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  thus 
made  of  his  conduct.  In  the  following  year  Miss  Linley 
made  a  runaway  marriage  with  young  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan. 

Having  dealt  with  some  of  the  follies  and  absurdities 
of  the  rising  plutocracy  in  his  Commissary  some  years 
before.  Foote  now  turned  the  artillery  of  his  wit,  in  1772, 
upon  a  new  and  formidable  class  of  men,  known  as  the 
Nabobs,  who  had  sprung  into  existence  in  consequence 
of  the  great  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
India.  Macaulay  has  told  us  in  his  essay  on  Lord  Clive 
that  most  of  these  men  had  sprung  from  obscurity,  and, 
having  acquired  great  wealth,  had  returned  to  their  own 
country  to  exhibit  it  insolently  and  spend  it  extravagantly. 
They  raised  the  price  of  everything  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, he  tells  us,  from  fresh  eggs  to  rotten  boroughs  ; 
their  liveries  outshone  those  of  dukes  ;  their  coaches 
were  finer  than  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  But  with  all 
their  magnificence  they  could  never  catch  the  tone  of 
good  society.  And  not  only  did  they  exhibit  the  awk- 
wardness and  pomposity  of  upstarts,  but  it  was  well- 
known  that  the  riches  which  they  lavished  with  such 
arrogant  and  inelegant  profusion  had  mostly  been  ob- 
tained by  guilt  and  dishonour,  by  the  deposition  of 
legitimate  princes,  and  the  reducing  of  whole  provinces 
to  beggary.  When  Foote  produced  iiis  play  of  The 
Nabob,  a  whole  swarm  of  these  men  was  busily  engaged 
m  buying  up  seats  in  Parhament,  and  endeavouring  in 
various  questionable  ways  to  undermine  the  old  territorial 
aristocracy,  and  oust  them  from  their  possessions.  Sir 
Matthew  Mite,  the  principal  character  of  The  Nabob 
was  generally  understood  to  be  a  composite  portrait  of 
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two  well-known  Anglo-Indians,  a  Sir  Matthew  White 
and  a  General  Smith.  Smith  was  an  adventurer  who  had 
recently  returned  from  India,  whose  father  had  been  a 
cheesemonger,  and  who,  as  Horace  Walpole  informs  us, 
after  being  excluded  from  Almack's,  had  built  a  magni- 
ficent new  club  house  in  St  James's  Street,  where  gambling 
and  other  amusements  were  carried  on  on  a  most  ex- 
travagant scale.  Of  course  the  rapacious  Nabob  is  made 
sufficiently  ridiculous  in  the  play ;  and  his  nefarious 
schemes  are  dramatically  frustrated  there  in  a  way 
which  did  not  always  happen  in  real  Ufe  ;  but  it  is  also 
made  abundantly  clear  that  he  and  his  hke  could  never 
flourish  but  for  the  folly  and  venahty  of  those  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  influenced  and  corrupted  by  his  gold. 
Sir  Matthew  wishes  to  pose  as  a  man  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing. He  accordingly  makes  some  valuable  presents  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  including  the  toe  of  the  slipper 
of  Cardinal  Paudulpho  with  which  that  prelate  kicked 
the  breach  of  King  John  at  Swinstead  Abbey  ;  a  cork- 
screw presented  by  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  Henry  the  Fifth  ; 
a  tobacco-stopper  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  made  out  of 
the  stern  of  the  ship  in  which  he  first  circumnavigated 
the  globe  ;  and  a  curious  collection,  in  regular  and  un- 
doubted succession,  of  all  the  tickets  of  Islington  turn- 
pike, from  the  date  of  its  first  instalment,  all  which  that 
learned  body  receive  with  profound  thanks,  and  promise 
to  preserve  with  great  care  as  invaluable  illustrations  of 
English  history.  The  Nabob  then  delivers  an  address 
to  the  society  to  prove  that  Whittington's  cat  was  not 
the  familiar  domestic,  whiskered,  four-footed  animal,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  a  kind  of  coasting  vessel  which, 
on  account  of  its  lightness  and  agility,  was  in  former  times 
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commonly  called  a  cat  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
illuminating  discovery,  he  is  hailed  by  the  Antiquarians 
as  greater  in  arts  than  even  in  arms.  Then  Sir  Matthew 
must  ally  himself  with  the  territorial  aristocracy  ;  and 
his  method  of  doing  so  is  to  buy  up  the  debts  of  a  country 
baronet  whose  mansion  and  estate  he  fancies,  and  promptly 
threaten  to  turn  the  baronet  out  of  house  and  home  un- 
less he  consents  to  the  Nabob's  marriage  with  his  only 
daughter.  He  must  also  not  only  get  into  Parliament, 
but  buy  up  an  old  borough  or  two  as  well  in  which  he  may 
place  some  of  his  own  nominees.  There  is  a  capital  scene 
in  which  a  deputation  from  the  free  and  independent 
electors  of  the  borough  of  Bribe'em  call  upon  him  and 
explain  their  poUtical  principles. 

"  Tou.  My  name,  sir,  is  Touchit,  and  these  gentlemen 
are  some  friends  and  neighbours  of  mine.  We  are 
ordered  by  the  Christian  Club  of  the  borough  of  Bribe'em 
to  wait  upon  your  honour  with  a  tender  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  our  two  members  at  the  ensuing  election. 

*'  Mite.  Sir,  I  accept  their  offer  with  pleasure  ;  and  am 
happy  to  find,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said, 
that  the  union  still  subsists  between  Bengal  and  the 
ancient  corporation  of  Bribe'em. 

"  Tou.  And  if  they  ever  are  severed,  I  can  assure  your 
honour  the  Christian  Club  will  not  be  to  blame.  Your 
honour  understands  me,  I  hope  ? 

"  Mite.  Perfectly.  Nor  shall  it,  I  promise  you,  be  my 
fault,  good  Mr  Touchit.  But  (if  you  will  forgive  my 
curiosity,  sir),  the  name  your  club  has  adopted  has  at 
first  a  whimsical  sound.  But  you  had  your  reasons, 
no  doubt. 

"  Tou.  The  very  best  in  the  world,  please  your  honour ; 
from  our  strict  union  and  brotherly  kindness,  we  hang 
together  ;  like  the  primitive  Christians,  too,  we  have  all 
things  in  common. 

"  Mite.   In  common  !     I  don't  apprehend  you. 
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"  Tou.  Why,  please  your  honour,  when  the  bargain  is 
struck,  and  the  deposit  is  made,  as  a  proof  that  we  love 
our  neighbours  as  well  as  ourselves,  we  submit  to  an 
equal  partition ;  no  man  has  a  larger  share  than 
another. 

"  Mite.  A  most  Christian-like  dispensation  ! 

"  Tou.  Yes ;  in  our  borough  all  is  unanimity  now. 
Formerly  we  had  nothing  but  discontent  and  heart- 
burnings amongst  us  ;  each  man  jealous,  and  afraid 
that  his  neighbour  got  more  and  did  better  than  himself. 

"  Mite.  Indeed  ? 

"  Tou.  Ay  ;  and  with  reason  sometimes.  Why,  I 
remember,  at  the  election  some  time  ago,  when  I  took 
up  my  freedom,  I  could  get  but  thirty  guineas  for  a  new 
pair  of  boots,  whilst  Jem  Ramskin,  over  the  way,  had 
a  fifty-pound  note  for  a  pair  of  wash-leather  breeches. 

''Mite.  Very  partial  indeed  ! 

"  Tou.  So,  upon  the  whole,  we  thought  it  best  to  unite. 

"  Mite.  Oh,  much  the  best.  Well,  sir,  you  may  assure 
your  principals  that  I  shall  take  care  properly  to 
acknowledge  the  service  they  do  me. 

"  Tou.  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  But — will  your  honour 
step  a  little  this  way  ? — though  no  question  can  be  made 
of  your  honour's  keeping  your  word,  yet  it  has  always 
been  the  rule  with  our  club  to  receive  ttie  proper  acknow- 
ledgement before  the  service  is  done. 

"  Mite.  Ay,  but,  Mr  Touchit,  suppose  the  service 
should  never  be  done  ? 

"  Tou.  What  then,  must  become  of  our  consciences  ? 
We  are  Christians,  your  honour. 

"  Mite.  True ;  but,  Mr  Touchit,  you  remember  the 
proverb  ? 

"  Tou.  What  proverb,  your  honour  ? 

"  Mite.  There  are  two  bad  paymasters  ;  those  who 
pay  before,  and  those  who  never  pay. 

"  Tou.  True,  your  honour  ;  but  our  Club  has  always 
found  that  those  who  don't  pay  before  are  sure  never  to 

pay." 

Mite  declares  that  a  man  who  would  break  his  word  with 
such   faithful   adherents   would   deserve   to  be  hanged  ; 

F 
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but,  at  the  sound  of  this  word  Touchit  hastily  whispers 
him  aside  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  Mr  Mayor,  whose 
brother's  body  now  happens  to  be  hanging  on  a  gibbet 
at  the  end  of  their  town  ;  upon  which  the  Nabob,  cor- 
recting himself,  emphatically  declares  that  one  who 
should  so  violate  his  promises  would  deserve  to  be 
damned. 

"  Tou.  That's  right  !  stick  to  that  !  for  though  the 
Christian  Club  may  have  some  fear  of  the  gallows,  they 
don't  value  damnation  at  a  farthing." 

Then  arises  the  question  of  terms.  Touchit  asks  if  the 
Nabob  will  bargain  for  one  or  for  both  members  ;  and, 
being  told  for  both,  he  says,  "  We  could  not  have 
afforded  you  one  under  three  thousand  at  least  ;  but  as 
your  honour,  as  I  may  say,  has  a  mind  to  deal  in  the  gross, 
we  shall  charge  you  but  five  for  both."  This  being 
agreed  to,  the  deputation  ask  to  be  introduced  before  they 
depart  to  a  black  man,  who  stands  in  the  room,  and 
whom  they  suppose  to  be  one  of  the  members  the  Nabob 
intends  to  bring  in  for  their  borough.  This  staggers  even 
the  Anglo-Indian. 

"  Mitc.  Why,  you  would  not  submit  to  accept  of  a 
negro  ? 

"  Tou.  Our  present  members,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
be  of  the  same  complexion,  your  honour  ;  for,  we  have 
never  set  eyes  on  them  yet. 

"  Mitc.  That's  strange.  But,  after  all,  you  could  not 
think  of  electing  a  black  ? 

''  Toil.  That  makes  no  difference  to  us.  The  Christian 
Club  has  ever  been  persuaded  that  a  good  candidate, 
like  a  good  horse,  can't  be  of  a  bad  colour." 

Of  course,  our  free  and  independent  electors  are  not, 
nowadays,   to   be   bribed   in   this   crude   fashion.     Some 
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purists  may  allege  that  they  are  still  bribed  by  promises 
of  all  sorts  of  advantages — old  age  pensions,  and  extra- 
ordinary reductions  of  taxation,  on  the  one  hand  ;    in- 
creased trade  and  general  prosperity  by  the  imposition  of 
further  taxation  (in  the  form  of  tariffs),  on  the  other  hand 
but,    it    is    well    known    that,    nowadays,   constituencies 
never  look  out  for  rich  candidates  ;   and  when  a  wealthy 
tradesman   or  stock-jobber,   wishing   to   add   the   magic 
letters  M.P.  after  his  name,  endeavours  to  "  nurse  "  a 
constituency,  as  it  is  called,  i.e.  endeavours  to  influence 
votes  in  his  favour  by  lavish  subscriptions  to  cricket  clubs, 
football  clubs,  local  charities,  and  other  institutions,  such 
demoralising   offers    are   indignantly    rejected    with    the 
contempt  they  deserve. 

Cooke  tells  us  that  two  retired  East  India  officials  were 
so  galled  at  the  satire  of  The  Nahob  that,  providing  them- 
selves with   oak   cudgels,   they  called   one  afternoon  in 
Suffolk  Street,  with  the  intention  of  inflicting  corporal 
chastisement  on  the  impudent  author.     But  they  were 
received  in  the  drawing-room  by  Foote  with  such  urbanity 
and  politeness,  that  they  immediately  resolved  to  change 
their  mode  of  attack,  and  commence  with  a  remonstrance. 
Foote  had  divined  their  purpose,  and  was  extra  polite. 
He  hoped  they  would  like  some  coffee,  which  was  just  being 
prepared  in  an  adjoining  room,  before  they  opened  their 
business.     But  they  insisted  upon  making  their  remon- 
strance instantly  ;    and  were  working  themselves  up  to  a 
great  pitch  of  anger,  when  Foote  gently  interposed  to  say, 
he  hoped  both  parties  to  the  dispute  would  keep  their 
temper  ;    that  he  was  quite  sure  he  could  justify  himself 
after  they  had  fully  explained  their  grievance  ;    but,  that 
if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  would  be  quite  content  to  meet  any 
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consequence  of  their  resentment.  When  they  had  finished 
their  complaint,  Foote  began  by  assuring  them,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  that  he  had  aimed 
at  no  particular  person  in  the  hero  of  his  comedy  ;  that 
he  had  taken  his  characters  and  his  story  from  popular 
report ;  and  that  he  had  never  dreamt  he  should  give  any 
offence  to  the  many  honourable  members  of  the  East 
India  service  by  satirising  in  a  general  way,  those  dis- 
reputable members  who  brought  dishonour  upon  all. 
He  took  the  MS.  of  his  play  from  a  drawer,  read  them 
portions  of  it,  and  explained  the  whole  thing  away  so 
satisfactorily  that  they  sat  down  to  coffee,  and  listened 
to  his  witty  and  fascinating  conversation  for  several 
hours.  He  then  persuaded  them  to  stay  to  dinner  ;  and 
the  two  Anglo-Indians  were  so  charmed,  both  with  his  wit 
and  his  wine,  that  they  stayed  until  three  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  left  congratulating  themselves  on  having 
so  narrowly  escaped  getting  into  a  quarrel  with  so  fine  a 
fellow.  Cooke  does  not  say  who  these  two  Anglo-Indians 
were  ;  but  in  one  of  Garrick's  letters,  written  shortly  after 
the  Nabob  appeared,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  curious  item  of 
news  that  Foote  was  going  to  dine  with  General  Smith 
at  Sir  Matthew  White's,  and  stay  the  night  there  by 
special  invitation.  Garrick  adds,  slyly,  "  Foote  is  afraid 
they  will  put  him  in  the  coal-hole  "  ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  however  much  their  withers  may  have  been 
wrung,  the  real  Nabobs  judged  it  the  best  policy  to  keep 
on  as  good  terms  iis  possible  with  the  irrepressible  satirist. 
In  1773  Foote  produced  a  comedy  called  The  Bankrupt, 
in  which  his  satire  was  aimed  partly  at  those  commercial 
scoundrels  and  low-class  lawyers  who  made  fortunes  by  a 
systematic  manufacture  of  bankruptcies,   partly  at   the 
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low  and  corrupt  newspaper  press,  which  co-operated  with 
this  or  any  other  villainy  that  was  afloat.  At  the  last 
moment  the  play  was  altered,  not  altogether  to  its  advant- 
age, in  order  to  avoid  giving  pain  and  doing  injustice  to 
Sir  George  Fordyce,  whose  failure  at  that  moment,  though 
calamitous,  of  course,  to  many  persons  besides  himself, 
was  due  to  causes  which  in  no  way  reflected  upon  that 
honourable  merchant's  integrity  and  character.  The 
merchant  in  the  play,  who  is  in  difficulties  in  consequence 
of  the  reported  failure  of  his  Dutch  correspondent,  is 
advised  by  experts  in  the  art  to  make  a  fine  thing  out  of  it 
by  a  httle  jugglery.  If  he  does  not  care  to  set  fire  to  one  of 
his  warehouses,  and  recover  much  more  than  its  value 
on  the  insurance  policy,  it  is  easy  to  call  a  meeting  of  his 
creditors  and  persuade  them  that  their  only  hope  of 
getting  any  of  their  money  will  be  to  give  him  three  or 
four  years'  grace.  This  being  agreed  upon,  he  can  then 
privately  buy  up  all  his  own  debts,  which  the  creditors 
will  be  quite  ready  to  sell  at  a  discount  of  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent.,  a  deal  which,  as  his  transactions  are  of  large 
amount,  would  put  him  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
fortune.  "  You  seem  to  think,  gentlemen,  says  Sir 
Robert,  sarcastically,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
merchant  to  break,  once  at  least  in  his  life,  for  the  good  of 
his  family."  But  he  scorns  all  such  suggestions  ;  and, 
in  the  end,  it  turns  out  that  he  is  in  no  financial  difficulty 
at  all,  for  the  report  of  the  failure  of  his  Dutch  corres- 
pondent is  a  mere  newspaper  invention.  The  same  news- 
paper has  printed  a  foul  hbel  on  his  daughter  ;  and  Sir 
Robert's  visit  to  protest  against  this  affords  us  a  glimpse 
into  one  of  the  editorial  offices  of  the  day.  The  one  and 
only  object  of  Margin,  printer  and  proprietor  of  the  paper. 
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is  to  increase  the  circulation  of  his  dirty  rag.  whether  by 
fair  means  or  by  foul.  He  employs  writers  on  both  sides 
in  politics  ;  a  bailiff  who  answers  legal  questions  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Attorney-General,"  is  a  specimen  of  the 
"  special  experts  "  on  his  staff ;  and  we  make  acquant- 
ance  with  a  few  of  the  tribe  of  hungry  tatterdemalions, 
who  collect  his  news.  Phehm  O'Flam,  for  example,  a 
humorous  rascal  whom  we  meet  with  again  in  another 
play,  supphes  the  obituary  department,  and  is  heard 
complaining  that  since  November,  the  suicide  season,  he 
has  not  got  salt  to  his  porridge,  he  is  already  stripped  to 
his  shroud,  and  there  are  not  enough  deaths  to  keep  him 
aUve — wherefore,  of  course,  casualties  have  to  be  invented. 
The  foreign  intelligence  of  the  paper  is  on  a  par  with  the 
domestic.  Our  special  correspondent,  Roger  Rumour, 
brings  in  a  paragraph  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  King  of  Prussia  should  join 
the  Czarina,  France  will  send  a  fleet  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which,  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  maritime 
powers,  will  involve  Spain  by  its  family  compact  : 
to  which,  if  Austria  should  refuse  to  accede,  there  may 
be  a  powerful  diversion  in  Poland,  made  conjointly  by 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  And  if  Sardinia  and  Sicily 
abide  bv  the  treaties,  the  German  Princes  can  never  be 
neuter  ;  Italy  will  become  the  seat  of  war.  and  all 
Europe  be  soon  set  in  a  flame." 

"Vastly  well,  Master  Rumour!"  cries  the  printer; 
"  finely  confused,  and  very  alarming.  Dinjey.  give  him  a 
shilling  for  this.  I  hope  no  other  paper  has  got  il."  When 
we  remember  the  "  finely  confused  and  very  alarming  " 
reports  of  foreign  designs  on  England,  which  are  so 
frequently  served  up  in  certain  of  our  most  modern 
journals  ;     the  reports  of  ghastly  massacres  that   never 
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happened ;  the  outrageous  libels  they  perpetrate  (for 
which,  fortunately,  they  can  sometimes  be  made  to  pay)  ; 
and  the  revelations  which  are  occasionally  made  of  the 
trustworthy  sources  from  which  their  intelligence  is 
derived  ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  ludicrous  confession 
was  extracted  from  a  daily  paper  that  its  harrowing 
account  of  the  sinking  of  a  transport  and  the  loss  of  all 
hands  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  inserted  on  no  better 
authority  than  the  assertion  of  some  Phelim  O'Flam 
residing  in  the  borough  of  Wandsworth  (without  even  any 
attempt  at  such  a  plausible  excuse  as  that  Phehm  was 
presumed  to  carry  a  wireless-telegraphy  outfit  in  his 
pocket)  ;  when  we  remember  all  this,  we  may  surely 
admit  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  that  may 
have  happened  since  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is 
many  a  good  kick  still  left  in  this  Foote  with  a  wooden 
leg. 

Foote  and  Garrick  were  now  on  more  cordial  terms, 
and  on  the  ist  of  August  the  former  wrote  saying  he  had 
heard  from  a  gentleman  learned  ahke  in  the  stage  and 
the  law  that  the  Bankrupt  is  its  author's  best  perform- 
ance, and  is  drawing  full  houses,  of  which  satisfactory 
condition  of  things  he  sincerely  wishes  the  author  joy. 
In  the  same  letter  he  gladly  accepts  an  invitation  to  visit 
Foote  at  his  country  house,  having,  as  he  declares,  long 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  society.  Even  had  his  inclina- 
tions not  prompted  him  to  accept,  a  slight  attention  to 
his  honour  would  have  compelled  him  to  do  so,  for  Mrs 
Garrick  was  resolved,  if  he  were  not  willing,  to  go  alone. 
Later  in  the  year  Foote  wrote  to  Garrick  informing  him 
of  an  accident  that  might  easily  have  put  an  end  to  his 
mortal  career. 
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"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  and  resolution  of 
my  old  friend,  and  your  great  admirer,  Jewell,  your 
humble  servant  would  last  night  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  by  reading  in  bed — that  cursed  custom  !  The 
candles  set  fire  to  the  curtains,  and  the  bed  was  in- 
stantly set  in  a  blaze.  He  rushed  in,  handed  me  out 
of  the  room,  tore  down  and  trampled  the  paper  and 
curtains,  and  so  extinguished  the  flames.  The  bed 
was  burnt,  and  poor  Jewell's  hands  most  miserably 
scorched.  So  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  no  man  can  forseee 
the  great  ends  for  which  he  was  born.  Macklin,  though 
a  blockhead  in  his  manhood  and  youth,  turns  out  a  wit 
and  a  writer  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and  Samuel 
Foote,  never  very  remarkable  for  his  personal  graces,  in 
the  decline  of  his  life  was  very  near  becoming  a  toast !  " 

The  exploits  of  "  the  Hon.  Mrs  Grieve  "  in  1773  and  4, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  prophetically  delineated 
by  Foote  in  his  Commissary  several  years  previously, 
now  suggested  the  subject  of  his  play  called  The  Cozeners, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  Macaroni  parson,  Dr  Dodd, 
as  one  amongst  the  crowd  of  seekers  after  government 
posts  and  sinecures,  out  of  whose  greediness  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Grieve  and  her  like  made  such  a  lucrative  business. 
This  adventuress  was  not  the  only  notorious  one  of  her 
kind.  Another,  who  did  an  extensive  trade  on  the 
creduHty  of  the  public  in  similar  fashion,  was  the  Mrs 
Rudd  who  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  Boswell's  "  Life 
of  Johnson."  She  was  a  person  of  some  personal  charms, 
who  gained  admittance  to  good  company  in  spite  of  being 
an  arrant  swindler.  She  induced  two  young  brothers 
named  Perreau  to  commit  forgery,  and  gave  evidence 
to  establish  their  guilt.  They  were  hanged  ;  but  she 
"  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  respected  by  all."  Dr  Dodd, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  a  dissolute  fellow  who,  after 
a  youth  of  riot  and  debauchery  in  London,  had  purchased 
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a  propriety  chapel  with  the  money  he  had  won  in  a  lottery, 
and  become  a  popular  preacher.  About  the  time  Foote 
was  preparing  this  play,  Dodd's  wife  wrote  an  anonymous 
letter  to  Lady  Apsley,  wife  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  offer- 
ing £3000  down  and  an  annuity  of  £500  for  the  promise 
of  the  living  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  then  just 
vacant.  This  was  too  clumsily  done  ;  and  caused  Dodd 
to  be  struck  off  the  list  of  chaplains  ;  but  it  was  known 
that  such  promotions,  both  in  Church  and  State,  were 
often  procured  secretly,  for  a  consideration  ;  and  this 
gave  their  opportunity  to  such  women  as  Mrs  Rudd  and 
the  other  "  cozeners." 

The  Mrs  Fleece'em  of  Foote's  play,  after  having  been 
in  exile  for  taking  (quite  by  mistake,  of  course)  a  parcel 
of  lace  out  of  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  returns  secretly  to 
London,  and  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  scoundrelly 
lawyer  who  had  defended  her  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
undertakes,  firstly,  to  procure  her  credit  to  take  and 
furnish  a  handsome  house  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  circulate,  privately  and  pubhcly,  in 
taverns,  coffee-houses,  journals,  etc.,  that  the  said  Mrs 
Fleece'em  is  a  person  of  great  address  and  abilities  ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  many  powerful  connections,  she 
is  able  to  procure  posts,  places,  preferments,  of  all  con- 
ditions and  sizes  ;  to  raise  cash  for  the  indigent,  and 
procure  good  securities  for  such  as  are  wealthy  ;  suitable 
matches  for  people  who  want  husbands  and  wives,  and 
divorces  for  such  as  wish  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  services.  Flaw,  the  lawyer,  is  to  receive  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  net  profits  ; — a  proportion  which  he  after- 
wards raises  to  fifty  per  cent  by  threatening  to  report 
her  as  a  returned  convict. 
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Gulls  of  all  sorts  come  to  her  in  flocks.  A  simple 
Irishman  pays  her  for  the  promise  of  a  tide-waiter's 
place  in  the  interior  of  America,  where,  as  he  is  delighted 
to  hear,  he  will  probably  be  found  in  tar  and  feathers 
for  nothing.  A  foppish  young  Jew  money-lender  pays 
her  for  the  promise  to  secure  his  election  at  Boodle's 
and  Almack's.  Mrs  Simony  then  appears,  pays  a  deposit, 
and  promises  a  good  lump  sum  down  for  a  living  for  her 
husband,  assuring  Mrs  Fleece'em  that  the  Rev.  Doctor 
himself  is  quite  ignorant  of  her  action  in  the  matter. 
Mrs  Simony  is  a  very  voluble  person,  and  launches  out 
into  an  enthusiastic  description  of  her  husband,  as 
follows  : — 

"  Mrs  Sim.  Nay,  Madam,  the  party  will  lose  no 
credit  by  doing  what  is  desired.  The  Doctor's  powers 
are  pretty  well  known  about  town  ;  not  a  more  popular 
preacher  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  ;  I  don't  mean 
for  the  mobility  only  ;  those  every  canting  fellow  can 
catch,  the  best  people  of  fashion  aren't  ashamed  to 
follow  my  Doctor  ;  not  one,  Madam,  of  the  humdrum, 
drawling,  long-winded  tribe  ;  he  never  crams  con- 
gregations with  more  than  they  can  carry  away  ;  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes  at  most. 

"  Mrs  Fleece'em.  Indeed  ! 

"  Mrs  Sim.  Even  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Drowsy 
was  never  known  to  nod  at  my  Doctor  ;  and  then  he 
doesn't  pore,  with  his  eyes  close  to  the  book,  like  a  clerk 
that  reads  the  first  lesson  ;  not  he  !  but  all  extemporary 
madam,  with  a  cambric  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and 
a  diamond  ring  on  the  other  ;  and  then  he  waves,  this 
way  and  that  way  ;  and  he  curtsies,  and  he  bows, 
and  lie  bounces,  that  all  the  people  are  ready  to — but 
then  his  wig,  madam  !  I  am  sure  you  must  admire 
his  dear  wig  ;  not  with  bushy  brown  buckles,  dangling 
and  dropping  like  a  Newfoundland  spaniel,  but  short, 
rounded  oti  at  tlie  ears  to  show  his  plump,  cherry  cheeks, 
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white  as  a  curd,  feather-topped,  and  the  curls  as  close 
as  a  cauliflower. 

"Mrs  Fleece'em.  Why,  really,  madam. 

"  Mrs  Sim.  Then  my  Doctor  is  none  of  your  schis- 
matics, madam  ;  believes  in  the  whole  thirty-nine,  and 
so  he  would  if  there  were  nine  times  as  many. 

"  Mrs  Fleece'em.  Very  obedient. 

"  Mrs  Sim.  Obedient  !  as  humble  and  meek  as  a 
curate — does  duly  his  duties  ;  never  scruples  to  bury, 
though  it  be  but  a  tradesman — unless,  indeed,  he 
happens  to  be  better  engaged." 

The  Doctor  also  sings  ;  and  his  wife  declares  there  is 
not  a  better  pipe  at  the  play  house.  He  is  constantly 
asked  to  great  city  feasts  ;  and  he  does  more  indoor 
christenings  than  any  three  of  the  cloth.  He  is  also 
possessed  of  a  very  pretty  talent  for  poetry  ;  and  she 
hands  over  what  she  calls  a  short  hymn  of  his  composition 
(but  what  on  inspection  proves  to  be  a  bank-note  for 
£100),  with  the  intimation  that  she  is  prepared  to  produce 
a  much  longer  one  of  the  same  species  of  composition  if 
Mrs  Fleece'em's  friend  will  give  a  promise  of  the  living. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  after  this  castigation,  Dr  Dodd 
found  it  convenient  to  retire  to  the  Continent  for  a  time. 
When  he  returned  to  England,  a  few  years  later,  he  was 
deeply  in  debt.  Then  he  forged  the  name  of  his  old  pupil. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  to  a  bond  for  £4200  ;  and  although 
immediately  he  was  arrested  he  returned  ^^3000  of  the 
money,  and  offered  security  for  the  remainder,  the  Lord 
Mayor  would  not  allow  the  felony  to  be  compounded, 
and  the  Macaroni  parson  ended  his  career,  like  any  common 
highwayman,  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn. 

Foote  was  now  fifty-four,  an  age  when  the  gouty  fast- 
Uvers  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  to  feel  elderly  ; 
he  was  possessed  of  a  handsome  property  in  the  patent 
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of  the  Haymarket  theatre  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  now  retire  from  the  anxieties  and 
responsibihties  of  managership.  Writing  to  Garrick 
before  setting  out  on  a  trip  to  the  Continent  in  September 
1774  he  says  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  see  you  before  my  quitting 
this  country.  .  .  .  There  is  more  of  prudence  than 
pleasure  in  my  trip  to  the  Continent.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  tired  with  racking  my  brain,  toiling  like  a 
horse,  and  crossing  seas  and  mountains  in  the  most 
dreary  seasons,  merely  to  pay  servant's  wages  and 
tradesman's  bills.  I  have  therefore  directed  my  friend 
Jewell  to  discharge  the  lazy  vermin  of  my  Hall,  and 
let  my  Hall  too,  if  he  can  meet  with  a  proper  tenant. 
Help  me  to  one  if  you  can. 

"  You  need  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
from  vou.  My  epistolary  debts  it  will  always  be  in  my 
power  to  pay  ;  the  others  I  pay  when  I  can.  Is  it  in 
man  to  do  more  ?     I  kiss  Mrs  Garrick's  hands." 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  if  he  had  retired 
then  ;  fur  a  play  entitled  A  Trip  to  Calais,  which  he  began 
to  write  for  his  theatre  in  the  summer  of  1755,  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  Continent,  brought  upon  him  the 
severest  trial  of  his  life.  All  London  was  then  talking 
about  the  remarkable  career  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  and 
of  the  approaching  trial  before  the  Peers  in  Westminster 
Hall,  which  was  to  show  wiiether  she  were  really  Duchess 
of  Kingston,  or  whether  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  had 
been  a  bigamous  one.  Unfortunately  for  Foote,  he  thought 
her  character  and  career  a  fit  subject  for  his  satire,  and 
introduced  her  into  the  7>t/)  to  Calais,  under  the  name 
of  Lady  Kitty  CnKodilc  It  was  suggested,  both  then 
and  afterwards,  by  the  Lady's  adherents  that  Foote 
attempted   to   levy  black-mail  on  the  Duchess,  and  de- 
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manded  ;{20oo  for  the  suppression  of  the  piece  ;  but  this 
is  preposterous.  The  true  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows. 
The  Duchess  received  information  (how,  nobody  knows, 
unless  the  secret  leaked  out  from  somebody  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office),  that  Foote  intended  to  satirise  her 
in  his  forthcoming  play  ;  and  after  having  interviewed 
him,  both  by  deputy  and  in  person,  without  any  satis- 
factory result,  she  got  her  friend  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  persuade  Lord  Hertford  to  prohibit  the  piece.  Foote 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  a  letter  of 
protest,  which  he  made  pubhc  in  the  newspapers,  and  in 
which  he  said  : — 

"  Lord  Mountstuart  has,  I  presume,  told  your  lord- 
ship that  he  read  with  me  those  scenes  to  which  your 
lordship  objected,  that  he  found  them  collected  from 
general  nature,  and  apphcable  to  none  but  those  who, 
through  consciousness,  were  compelled  to  a  self-appHca- 
tion.  To  such  minds,  my  lord,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
next  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  is  the  severest  satire  that 
ever  was  wrote  ;  and  to  the  same  mark  if  comedy 
direct  not  her  aim,  her  arrows  are  shot  in  the  air  ;  for 
by  what  touches  no  man,  no  man  will  be  mended. 

"  Lord  Mountstuart  desired  that  T  would  suffer  him 
to  take  the  play  with  him,  and  let  him  leave  it  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston.  He  had  my  consent,  my  lord  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  assurance  that  I  was  willing 
to  make  any  alteration  that  her  grace  would  suggest. 
Her  Grace  saw  the  play  ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had  an 
interview  with  her  grace.  With  the  result  of  that 
interview  I  shall  not  at  this  time  trouble  your  lordship. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  observe  that  her  grace 
could  not  discern  (which  your  lordship  I  daresay  will 
readily  believe)  a  single  trait  in  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile 
that  resembled  herself. 

"  After  this  representation  your  lordship  will,  I  doubt 
not,  permit  me  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  labour  ;  nor 
will  you  think  it  reasonable  that  because  a  capricious 
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individual  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  I  have  pinned 
her  ruffle  awry,  I  should  be  punished  by  a  poniard, 
stuck  deep  in  my  breast During  my  continu- 
ance in  the  service  of  the  pubHc,  I  never  profited  by 
flattering  their  passions,  or  falling  in  with  their  humours. 
Upon  all  occasions  I  have  exerted  my  little  powers  (as 
indeed  I  thought  it  my  duty),  in  exposing  f'olUes.  how- 
much  soever  the  favourites  of  the  day,  and  pernicious 
prejudices,  however  protected  and  popular." 

But  the  chief  sting  of  the  letter  was  in  the  postscript, 
wherein  he  announced  that,  "  In  a  few  days  will  be 
published  the  scenes  objected  to  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston."  Garrick 
wrote  to  Colman  saying,  that  the  Duchess  had  Foote  in  her 
closet,  and  offered  to  buy  him  off ;  "  but  Cato  himself, 
though  he  had  one  more  leg  than  our  friend,  was  not  more 
stoically  virtuous  than  he  has  been."  The  Duchess's 
agents  made  threats  as  well  as  offered  bribes  ;  and  one  of 
them,  an  Irish  clergyman  named  Jackson,  who  was 
employed  as  her  secretary,  inserted  gross  libels  on  Foote, 
in  a  paper  of  which  he  was  editor.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  for  reasons  not  fully  explained,  Foote  gave  in,  and 
sent  the  Duchess  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Madam,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  friend 
of  your  (irace's — he  has  begged  me  not  to  mention  his 
name,  but  I  suppose  your  Grart^  will  easily  guess  him — 
has  just  left  mc  He  has  explained  to  me,  what  I  did  not 
conceive,  that  the  publication  of  the  scenes  in  '  A  Trij) 
to  Calais  '  at  this  juncture,  with  the  dedication  and 
preface,  might  be  of  infinite  ill-consequence  to  your 
affairs.  I  really.  Madam,  wish  you  well,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  do  you  an  injury.  I  therefore  give  up  to  that 
consideration  what  neither  your  Grace's  offers,  nor  the 
threats  of  your  agents,  could  obtain.  The  scenes  shall 
not  be  pubhshed  ;    nor  shall  anything  appear   at  my 
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theatre,  or  from  me,  that  can  hurt  you  ;  provided  that 
the  attacks  on  me  in  the  newspapers  do  not  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  act  in  defence  of  myself.  Your 
Grace  will  therefore  see  the  necessity  of  giving  proper 
directions. — I  have  the  honour  to  be — Your  Grace's 
most  devoted  Servant,  Sam  Foote." 

Judging  from  this  that  Foote  was  in  mortal  terror  of 
her  unscrupulous  agents  on  the  press,  the  Duchess  im- 
mediately sent  for  Jackson,  and  notwithstanding  (as  he 
afterwards  alleged)  his  protests,  insisted  on  his  writing,  at 
her  dictation,  the  following  insolent  reply,  and  sending  it, 
together  with  Foote's  letter  to  her,  to  the  newspapers. 

"  Sir, — I  was  at  dinner  when  I  received  your  ill- 
judged  letter.  As  there  is  little  consideration  required, 
I  shall  sacrifice  a  moment  to  answer  it.  A  member  of 
your  Privy  Council  can  never  hope  to  be  of  a  lady's 
cabinet.  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  my  own 
dignity  to  enter  into  a  compromise  with  an  extortionate 
assassin  of  private  reputation.  If  I  before  abhorred 
you  for  your  slander,  I  now  despise  you  for  your  con- 
cessions. It  is  a  proof  of  the  liberality  of  your  satire, 
when  you  can  pubhsh  or  suppress  it  according  as  it 
best  suits  the  needy  convenience  of  your  purse.  You 
first  had  the  cowardly  baseness  to  draw  the  sword  ; 
and  if  I  sheath  it  until  I  make  you  crouch  Hke  the 
subservient  vassal  as  you  are,  then  is  there  not  spirit 
in  an  injured  woman,  nor  meanness  in  a  slanderous 
buffoon.  To  a  man,  my  sex  alone  would  have  screened 
me  from  attack, — but  I  am  writing  to  the  descendant  of 
a  Merry  Andrew,  and  prostitute  the  term  of  manhood 
by  applying  it  to  Mr  Foote. 

"  Clothed  in  my  innocence  as  a  coat  of  mail,  I  am  proof 
against  an  host  of  foes  ;  and  conscious  of  never  having 
intentionally  offended  a  single  individual,  I  doubt  not 
but  a  brave  and  generous  people  will  protect  me  from 
the  malevolence  of  a  theatrical  assassin.  You  shall  have 
cause  to  remember  that  though  I  would  have  given 
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liberally  for  the  relief  of  your  necessities,  I  scorn  to  be 
bullied  into  a  purchase  of  your  silence. 

"  There  is  something,  however,  in  your  pity  at  which 
my  nature  revolts.  To  make  me  an  offer  of  pity  at  once 
betrays  your  insolence  and  your  vanity.  I  will  keep 
the  pity  you  send  until  the  morning  before  you  are 
turned  off,  when  I  will  return  it  by  a  Cupid,  with  a  box 
of  hp-salve  ;  and  a  choir  of  choristers  shall  chaunt 
a  stave  to  your  requiem.  E.  Kingston." 

"  P.S. — You  would  have  received  this  sooner,  but 
the  servant  has  been  a  long  time  writing  it." 

The  publication  of  this  unfortunate  piece  of  Ducal 
billingsgate  delivered  her  into  her  adversary's  hands. 
"  What  a  chef-d-oevre  is  Foote's  answer !  "  exclaimed 
Horace  Walpole  in  a  letter  to  Mason  ;  and  Mason  replied 
that  he  thought  it  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  Enghsh 
language.  Although  of  considerable  length,  it  must  be 
quoted  in  extcnso. 

"  Mad.'\m, — Though  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  answer  the  illiberal  attacks  of  your  agents,  yet  a 
public  correspondence  with  your  Grace  is  too  great  an 
honour  for  me  to  decline.  I  can't  help  thinking  but  it 
would  have  been  prudent  in  your  Grace  to  have 
answered  my  letter  before  dinner,  or  at  least  postponed 
it  to  the  cool  hour  of  the  morning.  You  would  then 
have  found  that  I  had  voluntarily  granted  that  request 
which  you  had  endeavoured,  by  so  many  different 
ways,  to  obtain. 

"  Lord  Mountstuart,  for  whose  amiable  qualities  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  and  whose  name  your  agents 
first  unnecessarily  produced  to  the  pubhc,  must  re- 
collect, when  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  him  at  Kingston 
House  by  your  Grace's  apjiointmont.  that  instead  of 
begging  relief  from  your  charity,  I  rejected  your  splendid 
offers  to  suppress  the  Trip  to  Calais  with  the  contempt 
they  deserved.  Indeed,  madam,  the  humanity  of  my 
Royal  and  benevolent  Master,  and  the  public  protection, 
have  placed  me  much  above  the  reach  of  your  bounty. 
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"  But  why,  madam,  put  on  your  coat  of  mail  against 
me  ?  I  have  no  hostile  intentions.  Folly,  not  vice, 
is  the  game  I  pursue.  In  those  scenes  which  you  so 
unaccountably  apply  to  yourself,  you  must  observe  that 
there  is  not  the  shghtest  hint  at  the  httle  incidents  of 
your  life  which  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Grand 
Inquest  of  the  County  of  Middlesex.  I  am  happy, 
madam,  however,  to  hear  that  your  robe  of  innocence 
is  in  such  perfect  repair.  I  was  afraid  it  might  have  been 
a  little  the  worse  for  the  wearing.  May  it  hold  out  to 
keep  you  warm  the  next  winter. 

"  The  progenitors  your  Grace  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  give  me  are,  I  presume,  merely  metaphorical  persons, 
and  to  be  considered  as  the  authors  of  my  muse,  and 
not  of  my  manhood.  A  Merry  Andrew  and  a  Prostitute 
are  not  bad  poetical  parents,  especially  for  a  writer  of 
plays  ;  the  first  to  give  the  humour  and  mirth,  the 
last  to  furnish  the  graces  and  powers  of  attraction. 
Prostitutes,  and  players  too,  must  live  by  pleasing  the 
public  ;  not  but  what  your  Grace  may  have  heard  of 
ladies,  who,  by  private  practice,  have  accumulated 
amazing  great  fortunes.  If  you  mean  that  I  really 
owe  my  birth  to  that  pleasant  connection,  your  Grace 
is  grossly  deceived.  My  father  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
useful  magistrate,  and  respectable  country  gentleman, 
as  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall  will  tell  you.  My 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Goodere,  Bart., 
who  represented  the  county  of  Hereford.  Her  fortune 
was  large,  and  her  morals  irreproachable  till  your  Grace 
condescended  to  stain  them.  She  was  upwards  of 
four  score  years  old  when  she  died  ;  and,  what  will 
surprise  your  Grace,  was  never  married  but  once  in  her 
life.  I  am  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  your  intended 
present  on  the  day,  as  you  pohtely  express  it,  when  I 
am  '  turned  off.'  But  where  will  your  Grace  get  the 
Cupid  to  bring  me  the  hp  salve  ?  That  family  I  am 
afraid  has  long  quitted  your  service. 

"  Pray,  madam,  is  not  Jackson  the  name  of  your 
female  confidential  secretary  ?  and  is  not  she  generally 
clothed  in  black  petticoats  made  out  of  your  weeds  ? 

"  So  mourned  the  dame  of  Ephesus  her  love." 
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I  fancy  your  Grace  took  the  hint  when  you  last  resided 
at  Rome.  You  heard  there,  I  suppose,  of  a  certain  Joan 
who  was  once  elected  Pope,  and  in  humble  imitation 
have  converted  a  pious  parson  into  a  chambermaid. 
The  scheme  is  new  in  this  country,  and  has  doubtless 
its  particular  pleasures.  That  you  may  never  want 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy  in  every  emergence  is  the 
sincere  wish  of, — Your  Graces  most  devoted  and 
obliged  humble  servant,  S.amuel  Foote." 

The  Duchess's  journalistic  retainers  did  not  cease  to 
bespatter  Foote  with  their  scurrilous  abuse  in  the  news- 
papers ;  so,  by  way  of  retaliation,  he  cut  the  Lady  Kitty 
Crocodile  scenes  out  of  the  Trip  to  Calais,  inserted  in 
their  place  a  scarification  of  Jackson,  in  the  character 
of  Dr  Viper,  altered  the  title  of  the  piece  to  The 
Capuchin,  and  brought  it  out  before  the  end  of  the 
season  at  the  Haymarket.  One  scene  from  the  second 
act  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  Foote  handled  his 
opponent. 

"  Viper  [aside).  The  wind  is  veering  ;  and  when  it 
comes  fair,  my  old  knight  within  will  be  for  hieing 
homewards  by  the  very  first  ship.  Let  me  see  :  can 
I  hit  on  no  scheme  to  give  him  one  little  squeeze  more  ? 
To  be  sure,  what  with  tailors,  traiicurs,  toymen,  the 
girl,  and  the  gaming-table,  my  trip  to  Paris  has  turned 
out  very  well.  One  smart  parting  blow  I  should  be 
glad  to 

"  0' Donovan.  Save  you,  good  sir  ! 

"  Viper.  Damn  these   barefooted  beggars  ;    a  set  of 

lazy,  lubberly, you  may  as  well  shift  your  ground, 

father,  you'll  get  notliing  from  me. 

"  O'Donovan.     Be  it  ever  so  little  ;    we  have  nothing 

but  the  benevolence  of  good  Christian  peo Hey  day  ! 

why — sure  it  can't  be — By  my  shoul  but  it  is  sure 
enough.  What  !  Dr  Viper  !  who  expected  to  see  you 
at  Calais  ? 
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"  Viper.  Pray,  honest  friend,  when  did  our  acquaint- 
ance commence  ? 

"  O'Donovan.  It  is  of  a  very  long  standing.  Come, 
do  shake  your  memory  a  bit,  doctor,  and  you  will  soon 
recollect  me. 

"  Viper.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

"  0  Donovan.  I  warrant.  Surely,  my  dear  honey, 
when  you  were  the  doer  of  the  Scandalous  Chronicle, 
was  not  I  death-hunter  to  the  very  same  paper. 

"  Viper.  Hey  !     Why  you  can't  be  Phelim  O'Flam  ? 

"  0  Donovan.  Not  now  ;  but  I  was  about  twelve 
months  ago. 

"  Viper.  What  could  induce  you  to  turn  Capuchin  ? 

"  0  Donovan.  A  few  murders  only. 

"  Viper.  Murders  ! 

"  0  Donovan.  Yes  ;  in  order  to  pay  off  my  lodging, 
I  killed  a  couple  of  dozen  people  that  happened  to  be 
aHve  and  in  good  health,  so  the  printer  would  employ 
me  no  longer. 

"  Viper.  Ay  ;  I  told  you,  O'Flam,  what  would  happen. 
Why  you  became  a  perfect  Drawcansir,  and  put  more 
people  to  death  than  any  three  physicians  in  London. 

"  O'Donovan.  And  what  then.  Doctor  Viper  ?  Sure 
your  poisonous  pen  did  more  mischief  than  me.  My 
dead  men  walked  about  afterwards,  and  did  their 
business  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened  ;  while  the 
stabs  made  on  people's  good  name  by  your  rancour 
and  malice  will  admit  of  no  consolation. 

"  Viper.  How  is  this  ? 

"  0  Donovan.  In  short,  my  dear  Doctor,  the  only 
difference  between  us  is  this  :  my  dead  are  all  ahve, 
and  your  live  men  had  much  better  be  dead. 

"  Viper.  Do  you  know,  sirrah  !  to  whom  you  are 
speaking  ? 

"  O'Donovan.  Oh  !  you  may  say  that,  my  dear 
honey,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  every  inch  and 
cranny  of  you  ! 

"  Viper.  Pay  the  proper  respect  to  my  cloth. 

"  O'Donovan.  What  is  it  that  ye  mane  ?  Is  it  a 
priest  that  you  are  ? 

"  Viper.  Without  doubt. 
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"  O'Donovan.  Then  upon  my  shoul,  it  must  be  of 
your  own  ordination,  like  Mr  Melchiscdeck.  A  priest  ? 
I'll  wager  you  my  frock  against  the  price  of  a  mass  that 
you  can't  tell  how  many  the  thirty-nine  articles  are. 

"  Viper.  An  impudent,  audacious 

"  0  Donovan.  What  !  Because  you  was  parish  clerk 
to  the  Moravian  meeting-house  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and 
used  to  snuffle  out  their  indecent  hymns  to  the  tune  of 
filthy  ballads  and  jigs  ? — And  from  thence  you  got 
expelled  for  robbing  the  poor  box. 

"  Viper.  What  !    me  ? 

"  0  Donovan.  Then  you  became  advertisement- 
sticker  to  lottery-offices,  auctioneers,  stage  coaches, 
and  mountebank  doctors  ;  but  being  detected  in  selling 
the  bills  for  waste-paper  to  grocers,  you  got  your 
dismissal,  you  know. 

"  Viper.  Rascal  !    I  know. 

"  0  Donovan.  O,  yea  !  leave  honesty  out  of  the  case 
if  you  please.  Then  you  became  doer  of  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  mowed  down  reputations  like  muck,  puslied 
yourself  into  the  pay  of  Lady  Deborah  Dripping, 
produced  anonymous  paragraphs  against  her  of  your 
own  composition,  and  got  paid  by  her  for  not  putting 
them  into  your  paper. 

"  Viper  {aside).  Where  the  devil  could  the  fellow 
collect  all  this  story  ? 

"  O'Donovan.  Now,  from  here,  I  suppose,  you  will  soon 
return  home  a  fugitive  ;  and  pay  your  old  debts  by  a 
new  act  of  parliament  ? 

"  Viper.  Well,— but.— Mr  O'Flam . 

"  O'Donovan.  O'Donovan,  if  you  please.  So  you  see, 
Dr  Viper,  you  are  pretty  well  known  ;  and  all  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  this  town  shall  soon  know 
you  as  well  as  I. 

"  Viper.  The  Devil  ! — Well,  but,  my  dear  friend, 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  W^hy  should  we  two 
quarrel  ? 

''O'Donovan.  Whose  fault  was  it,  doctor,  I  pray? 

''Viper.  Fault?  nobody's  fault.  I  was  a  little  forget- 
ful, that's  all.  What  !  we  have  been  connected  before, 
and    why    should    wv    not    now  ?     Ours    is    a    natural 
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alliance ;  we  are  poor  dogs,  and  rich  men  are  our 
game. 

"  O'Donovan.  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  have  no 
objection  to  hunt  in  couples. 

"  Viper.  That's  right.  Come  :  let's  in,  my  friend, 
and  drown  all  animosities  in  a  bottle  of  Burgundy." 

All  this  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  Jackson, 
as  well  as  to  Jackson's  patroness,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  conspired 
together  to  shut  up  his  theatre  and  ruin  him.  The 
obscure  hints  and  inuendos  which  had  been  appearing 
in  some  of  the  papers,  became  more  definite  and  defama- 
tory ;  and  as  a  satirist  who  had  hit  out  all  round  him 
for  years  past,  as  Foote  had  done,  must  necessarily  have 
created  many  enemies,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he 
must  either  clear  his  character  in  the  law  courts,  or  retire 
discomfited  not  from  this  contest  merely,  but  from 
dramatic  authorship  and  the  stage.  After  consultation 
with  his  friends,  he  laid  an  information  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  against  his  chief  libeller  ;  and  opened  the 
Hay  market  theatre  on  the  20th  of  May  1776  with  The 
Bankrupt.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  there  was  an  organized  opposition.  Before  the 
curtain  drew  up  there  was  a  riot  in  the  gallery,  which 
caused  the  ladies  to  withdraw  precipitately  from  the 
boxes.  Foote  then  came  boldly  forward  and  made  a 
short  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  vile  libels  in 
the  newspapers  had  been  purposely  made  at  such  a  time 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  establish  his  innocence 
before  the  usual  time  for  opening  the  theatre,  but  that 
he  had  instituted  proceedings  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
very  day  the  rule  had  been  made  absolute  in  the  court. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  said,  he  hoped  and  believed 
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the  public  would  have  the  justice  not  to  discard  an  old 
servant  on  the  strength  of  a  mere  accusation,  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  to  be  an  unfounded  and  malicious 
libel.  The  majority  of  the  audience  being  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  him,  the  play  was  then  allowed  to  proceed. 
Jackson  was  convicted  of  libel  ;  forced  to  apologise  ; 
and  thereupon  dismissed  from  the  paper  in  which  he  had 
been  able  to  do  so  much  mischief.  But  the  "  viper  " 
had  still  some  venom  left  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  July  he 
attended  at  Hicks's  Hall,  bringing  with  him  a  former 
coachman  of  Foote's  who  had  been  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct, and  who  now  preferred  an  indictment  against 
his  old  master  for  an  infamous  criminal  assault.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  unscrupulous  lady  who  still 
called  herself  Duchess  of  Kingston  aided  and  abetted 
Jackson  by  furnishing  him  with  the  means  for  carrying 
out  this  dastardly  scheme  of  revenge.  Every  possible 
means  was  used  to  delay  the  trial,  in  order  to  keep  the 
accusation  hanging  over  Foote's  head  as  long  as  possible. 
But  his  friends  did  not  desert  him.  From  the  moment 
this  odious  charge  was  preferred,  says  Cooke,  to  the  end 
of  the  trial,  his  house  was  constantly  visited  by  people 
of  consequence  who  desired  to  give  him  the  countenance 
of  their  friendship,  including  two  Royal  Dukes,  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh,  the  Manjuis  Townshcnd,  Dunning,  Fitz- 
herbert,  Burke,  Reynolds,  (larrick,  and  many  others. 
The  trial  came  on  a  few  months  later  brfore  Lord  Mans- 
field, when  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  prosecu- 
tion was  so  evidently  a  malicious  fabrication  that  the 
jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  instantly  pronounced  a 
verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  Foote's  spirit  had  apparently 
never  failed  him.     He  had  played  in  his  favourite  parts 
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as  usual,  night  after  night,  and  people  thought  they  had 
never  seen  him  play  better.  But,  well  as  he  concealed  it, 
the  strain  on  him  was  a  terrible  one.  As  soon  as  the 
trial  was  over,  Arthur  Murphy  instantly  jumped  into  a 
coach,  and  drove  off  to  Suffolk  Street  in  order  to  be  the 
first  to  communicate  the  welcome  news.  As  he  neared 
the  house,  he  saw  his  friend  looking  out  of  a  window  in 
expectation,  and  waved  his  hat  jubilantly  in  token  of 
victory.  But  when  he  ran  upstairs  to  pay  his  congratula- 
tions, he  found  poor  Foote  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  of 
hysterics. 

The  brilhant  wit  and  irresistible  mimic  was  never 
himself  again.  In  January  1777  he  disposed  of  his  patent 
in  the  Haymiarket  theatre  to  George  Colman  in  return 
for  an  annuity  of  £1600,  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  in  addition 
to  a  specified  sum  for  the  acting  rights  of  any  unpublished 
plays  which  he  might  produce.  But  he  never  produced 
another  play  ;  and  he  died  before  Colman's  second  half- 
yearly  instalment  became  due.  In  May,  when  his  old 
theatre  opened  under  the  new  management,  he  appeared 
in  his  own  comedy  of  The  Devil  Upon  Two  Sticks  ;  but 
the  terrible  mental  strain  he  had  undergone  had  evidently 
preyed  upon  him  very  severely  ;  for  Cooke  tells  us  "  his 
cheeks  were  lank  and  withered,  his  eyes  had  lost  their 
wonted  inteUigence,  and  his  whole  person  appeared  sunk 
and  emaciated."  He  made  three  or  four  more  appear- 
ances during  the  season,  until,  on  the  30th  of  July,  while 
playing  his  favourite  part  in  The  Devil  Upon  Two  Sticks, 
he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  carried  off  the  stage 
to  re-appear  no  more.  Having  recovered  some  measure 
of  health  at  Brighton,  he  was  advised  by  his  physicians 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France,     Just  before 
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leaving  London  for  this  purpose,  he  stood  before  one  of 
the  pictures  on  his  walls,  a  portrait  of  the  actor  Weston, 
for  whom  he  had  had  considerable  regard,  until  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  after  exclaiming,  "  Poor  Weston  ! 
poor  Weston  !  "  he  added  sorrowfully.  "It  will  soon  be 
poor  Foote  !  or  the  intelligence  of  my  spirits  deceives 
me."  Yet  the  old  Uvely  humour  gave  an  occasional 
flicker.  On  the  very  morning  of  his  last  journey,  an 
old,  and  rather  tedious  performer  of  the  Haymarket 
called  to  take  leave  of  him.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  " 
inquired  Foote  ;  "  why  such  a  rueful  countenance  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  answered  the  other, 
"  but  I'm  not  myself  to-day."  "  Aren't  you  ?  "  was  the 
retort  ;  "  then  I  heartily  wish  you  joy  ;  for  although 
I  don't  know  who  you  are  to-day,  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange."  He  arrived  at  Dover, 
en  route  for  Calais,  on  the  20th  of  October,  apparently 
in  good  spirits,  for  he  went  into  the  kitchen  of  the  inn, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  and  joked  with  the 
servants  in  something  of  the  old  merry  fashion.  But  on 
the  following  morning  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit, 
and  he  expired  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  His  body 
was  removed  to  his  house  in  Suffolk  Street  ;  and  on  the 
Monday  night  following  he  was  buried  by  torch-light  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  "  Did  you  think 
he  would  so  soon  be  gone  ?  "  wrote  Johnson  to  Mrs  Thrale 
on  hearing  the  news  :  "  Life,"  says  Falstaff,  "  is  a  shuttle. 
He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way  ;  and  the  world  is  really 
impoverished  by  his  sinking  glories." 


A  TITLED  BIGAMIST 

ELIZABETH  CHUDLEIGH,  DUCHESS 
OF    KINGSTON 

NOT  many  readers,  perhaps,  of  that  incom- 
parable masterpiece  of  Thackeray's,  "  The 
History  of  Henry  Esmond,"  are  aware 
that  the  character  of  the  beautiful,  brilliant, 
vain,  proud,  willful,  cruel,  but  always  fascinating  Beatrix 
is  beheved  to  have  been  based  upon  the  character  of  a 
real  woman, — Ehzabeth  Chudleigh,  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
— and  that  the  same  real  woman,  in  her  old  age,  furnished 
hints  for  the  same  great  writer's  biting  sketch  of  Baroness 
Bernstein  in  The  Virginians.  Of  course  the  novelist 
modified  the  character  and  altered  the  circumstances  of 
his  model,  in  order  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  story.  But 
the  real  character  and  career  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  are 
in  themselves  quite  sufficiently  remarkable  to  justify  an 
attempt  at  an  unvarnished  and  unimaginative  biography  ; 
especially  as  she  may  stand  for  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
fine  lady  of  the  court  of  our  second  George  and  his  queen 
Caroline, — a  Court  which  Thackeray  speaks  of  as  full 
of  flaunting  vice  and  levity,  the  air  of  which  yet  stifles 
us  with  its  sickly  perfumes,  and  in  which  he  could  find 
but  one  person  with  whom  it  was  possible  to  hold  pleasant 
and  kindly  converse. 

The  materials  for  such  a  biography  are  to  be  found  in 

los 
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the  official  report  of  her  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1776  ;  in  a  small  volume  entitled  "  Authentic  Detail  of 
Particulars  relative  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Kingston," 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1788  ;  and  in  some  of 
the  gossiping  "  Memoirs  "  and  "  Letters  "  of  the  time. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  record  which  can  be  entirely 
trusted  is  the  report  of  her  trial  ;  for  the  "  Authentic 
Detail  "  is  based  upon  information  communicated  by  one 
of  her  former  servants,  who  was  the  principal  witness 
against  her  at  her  trial,  and  whose  evident  hostility  needs 
to  be  heavily  discounted  ;  the  references  to  her  in  con- 
temporary "  Memoirs  "  and  "  Letters  "  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  reports  of  unfriendly  critics,  or  declared 
enemies  ;  and  a  number  of  French  accounts  of  her  doings, 
from  "  Les  Aventures  Amorouses,"  which  was  written  by 
(or  for)  her  displaced  rival,  Madame  de  la  Touche  in  1766, 
down  to  M.  de  Favolle's  "  Memoires  redig^s"  in  1813, 
are  Httle  more  than  fiction. 

Elizabeth  Clnidleigh  was  born  about  the  year  1720, 
presumably  at  Chelsea,  and  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Chudleigh,  Deputy  Governor  of  Chelsea 
College,  a  man  of  good  family,  and  brother  of  Sir  George 
Chudleigh  of  Ashton  in  Devonshire.  Colonel  Chudleigh 
died  when  Elizabeth  was  only  six  years  of  age,  leaving  his 
widow  little  more  than  a  poor  pension  to  Hve  upon.  In 
fact,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  insufficient  for  her  to  live 
upon,  for,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Authentic  Detail  " 
quaintly  puts  it,  "  she  hired  an  house,  at  that  less  refined 
period  of  time,  for  a  fashionable  town  residence,  and  she 
accommodated  an  inmate,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
thescantinessof  her  income."  It  may  betaken  for  granted, 
however,  that  Mrs  Ciiudloigh  never  sank  to  the  level  of 
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an  ordinary  lodging-house  keeper  ;  for  Horace  Walpole 
records  that  Ehzabeth  and  her  brother  were  amongst  his 
playmates  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  and  he  also  tells  an  anec- 
dote of  their  mother  which  shows  her  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  no  common  mould.  Before  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  was  coming  home  to  Chelsea  late  one  night, 
with  two  of  the  old  pensioners,  walking  as  patrols  behind 
her  coach.  Having  fallen  asleep  on  the  journey,  she  was 
rudely  awakened  by  three  footpads,  one  of  whom  pre- 
sented a  pistol  to  her  breast  and  demanded  her  money. 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the  demand  or  the  threat, 
Mrs  Chudleigh  coolly  put  her  head  out  of  the  other  window 
of  the  coach  and  called  to  her  pensioners  to  fire  ;  where- 
upon the  threatening  footpad  was  instantly  shot  dead, 
and  the  other  two  took  to  their  heels  and  disappeared. 

Ehzabeth  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  childhood  with  some  of  her  wealthy  relations  in  the 
country  ;  and  even  as  a  child  she  was  remarkable  for  her 
wit  and  vivacity  as  well  as  for  her  beauty.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  she  took  the  small-pox,  a  malady  from 
which  few  escaped  unscathed  in  that  unsanitary  age, 
but  which  fortunately  left  her  beauty  unimpaired.  The 
famous  William  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath, 
happened  to  meet  the  young  lady  about  this  time,  and 
was  much  taken  both  with  her  appearance  and  her 
natural  abihty.  According  to  the  "  Authentic  Detail," 
he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  her  understanding  by  getting 
her  to  read  and  to  correspond  with  him  ;  although  what 
the  same  authority  calls  the  "  extreme  vivacity  of  her 
nature  "  prevented  her  from  making  any  considerable 
literary  acquirements.  Pulteney,  however,  looked  after 
her  material  as  well  as  her  intellectual  welfare,  and  in 
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1743  his  influence  obtained  for  her  an  appointment  as 
one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
then  held  her  Court  at  Leicester  House.  The  beauty 
and  vivacity  of  the  young  Maid  of  Honour  soon  attracted 
numerous  admirers,  of  whom  the  most  favoured  appears 
to  have  been  the  young  Duke  of  Hamilton,  then  in  his 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  year.  Being  then  under  age, 
and  only  just  about  to  make  the  grand  tour,  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  specific  and  public  engagement  ; 
but  the  young  man  pressed  his  suit  with  great  ardour, 
and  before  he  went  abroad  mutual  pledges  were  given, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  write  to  his  charmer 
as  often  as  opportunity  offered.  This  was  in  1743.  In 
the  summer  of  the  following  year  Elizabeth  was  staying 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs  Hanmer,  who  kept  house  for  her 
nephew,  John  Merrill,  the  squire  of  Lainston  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  at  the  Winchester  races  she  happened  to  meet 
the  Hon.  Augustus  John  Hervey,  who  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  her.  Augustus  Hervey,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  John,  Lord  Hervey,  and  grandson  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Bristol,  was  then  a  Heutenant  in  the  navy,  and  he  got 
leave  of  absence  from  his  ship  in  order  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  the  fascinating  young  lady.  According  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Autlientic  Detail,"  Elizabeth  disliked  Hervey. 
But  Mrs  Hanmer  was  so  exceedingly  partial  to  him  that 
she  set  herself  to  make  a  match  of  it  ;  and  with  this 
object  in  view,  she  secretly  intercepted  the  letters  which 
came  for  Ehzabeth  from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Some 
doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  part  of  the  story  because 
it  has  been  thought  incredible  that  Mrs  Hanmer  would 
ever  have  done  anything  to  induce  her  portionless  niece 
to   throw  over  a  duke    in    favour  of   a   penniless  naval 
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officer,  who  at  that  time  not  only  had  no  prospect  what- 
ever of  ever  succeeding  to  a  title,  but  httle  prospect,  for 
some  years  at  any  rate,  of  being  able  to  support  a  wife  at 
all.  But  it  may  very  well  be  that  Mrs  Hanmer  suspected 
the  Duke  of  not  meaning  marriage,  and  that  she  believed 
herself  to  be  doing  her  niece  a  service  in  getting  her 
respectably  married  to  a  young,  if  at  the  moment  also 
penniless,  scion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  so  preventing 
her  from  forming  one  of  those  ilhcit  connections  which 
were  only  too  fashionable  in  the  society  to  which  she 
belonged.  However,  this  may  be,  we  are  assured  that 
Mrs  Hanmer  did  intercept  the  Duke's  letters,  and  that 
by  comparing  the  constant  attention  of  the  young 
lieutenant  with  the  evident  total  forgetfulness  of  the 
young  nobleman,  who  was  represented  as  being  doubtless 
already  overhead  and  ears  in  love  with  some  other 
charmer,  she  piqued  Ehzabeth  into  consenting  to  a  secret 
marriage  with  Hervey, 

A  more  convenient  place  for  a  secret  marriage  was 
never  imagined  by  the  most  romantic  noveUst.  Mr 
Merrill's  house  was  the  only  one  in  the  parish  ;  and  the 
parish  church,  which  stood  in  his  grounds,  had  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than  the  squire's  private 
chapel.  There  was  no  parsonage  attached  to  the  church  ; 
and  whenever  services  were  required  they  were  performed 
by  the  rector  of  Sparsholt,  a  village  some  miles  distant. 
In  this  church,  or  private  chapel,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  on  the  14th  of  August  1744,  Ehzabeth 
Chudleigh  was  married  to  Augustus  Hervey,  by  Mr  Amis, 
Rector  of  Sparsholt,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
friends  of  the  bride,  Ann  Cradock,  a  maid  of  the  house, 
standing  sentry  by  the  door  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
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other  servants  got  wind  of  what  was  going  on.  and  the 
only  light  in  the  church  being  a  wax  taper  held  in  the 
crown   of   a   Mr   Mountenay's   hat.     The   following   day 
Hervey  joined  his  ship,  which  immediately  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies.     The  main  reason  for  keeping  the  marriage 
such  a  close  secret  appears  to  have  been  that  as  Hervey 
was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  support  a  wife,  it  would 
have  been  highly  inconvenient  for  Ehzabeth  to  lose  her 
post  as  Maid  of  Honour,  with  its  salary  of  £400  a  year. 
Consequently  she  continued  to  be  known  as  Miss  Chud- 
leigh  ;    and  when  not  in  attendance  on  the  Princess  at 
Leicester  House,  she  Hved  with  her  mother  in  Conduit 
Street  ;    that  lady,  it  may  be  remarked,  being  kept  in 
ignorance  of  her  daughter's  change  of  condition.     Miss 
Chudleigh,   according   to  all  accounts,   was  the  moving 
spirit  in  most  of  the  gaieties  of  Leicester  House  ;    and 
seems  to  have  always  had  "  a  train  of  captives  at  her 
heels."     Reports  of  the  admiration  she  excited  made  her 
husband  jealous  ;    and  when  he  returned  to  London  in 
1746  he  insisted  on  seeing  her.     Although  she  had  ap- 
parently by  this  time  repented  at  her  leisure,  she  felt 
herself  compelled   to   meet    Hervey   occasionally   at   his 
lodgings,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which  was  that  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year  it  became  necessary  for 
her  to  feign  indisposition,  and  retire  to  Chelsea  for  a  time 
"  for  change  of  air  "  ;   being  there  secretly  delivered  of  a 
child,  who  was  baptised  at  Chelsea  Old  Church,  on  the 
2nd  of  November  1747,  as  Henry  Augustus,  son  of  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Hervey.     The  child  was  put  out  to  nurse 
somewhere  in  Chelsea,  and  shortly  afterwards  died. 

About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  came  home  from 
his  foreign  tour,  and  at  once  sought  out  Miss  Chudleigh, 
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to  know  why  she  had  never  answered  any  of  his  letters. 
Then  EKzabeth  saw  how  she  had  been  tricked  ;   and  the 
bitterness  of  her  disappointment  seems  to  have  altered 
her  disposition  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.     She  never 
forgave  any  of  those  who  had  had  any  hand  in  the  decep- 
tion practised  upon  her  ;  and  although,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Hervey   was   quite   innocent   of   this   particular   offence, 
she  never  forgave  him  either,  and  never  wilhngly  set  eyes 
on  him  again.     When  the  Duke  found  that  some  mischief- 
maker  had  intercepted  his  letters,  he  at  once  asked  Miss 
Chudleigh,  as  he  supposed  her  still  to  be,  to  become  his 
wife  ;   and  she  had  the  intense  mortification  of  having  to 
refuse  a  ducal  coronet,  offered  by  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
sincerely  attached,   without  being  able   to  tell  him,   or 
anybody,  the  reason  why.     After  this  she  is  said  to  have 
received  offers  of  marriage  from  several  other  noblemen, 
including  another  duke,  his  Grace  of  Ancaster  ;    and  it 
may  easily  be  believed  that  her  refusal  of  all  these  ex- 
tremely eligible  offers  created  no  small  astonishment  in 
the  fashionable  world.     The  author  of  the  "  Authentic 
Detail  "  informs  us  that  her  mother,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  private  marriage  with  Hervey,  "  reprehended  her 
folly  in  proper  terms."     If  Mrs  Chudleigh  was  anything 
like  her  daughter,  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  she  reprehended  what  must  have  appeared  that 
young  lady's  utterly  insane  folly  in  highly  improper  terms. 
In  the  summer  of  1748  she  was  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
when  a  httle  episode  happened  which  may  be  quoted  as 
characteristic    of    the    manner    in    which    the    "  pohte  " 
beaux  of  that  day  provided  amusement  for  themselves 
and  their  lady  friends.     In  a  letter  to  George  Selwyn, 
Thomas  Scrope  relates  that — 
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"  After  drinking  four  bottles,  which  made  me  mad 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  drunk,  I  strapped  and 
carried  Baron  Newman,  alias  Crook-fingered  Jack,  in 
a  chair,  quite  up  to  the  end  of  Joy's  long  room,  at  nine 
o'clock,  where  all  the  company  then  in  Tunbridge  were 
assembled.  I  tore  open  the  door  and  top  of  the  chair, 
and  down  dropped,  to  all  appearance,  a  dead  man. 
Miss  Chudleigh,  who  is  very  subject  to  fits,  .  .  . 
fainted,  and  was  carried  off.  This,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  spread  among  the  ladies  Uke  a 
contagion.  I  am  informed  of  eight,  at  least,  who 
went  into  fits." 

Elizabeth  herself,  however,  was  almost  as  capable  of 
sending  a  company  of  ladies  into  fits,  by  an  almost  equally 
startUng  appearance  of  another  character ;  for  at  a 
subscription  masquerade  in  London,  in  1749,  Horace 
Walpole  tells  us  that  she  presented  herself  in  the  char- 
acter of  Iphigenia  so  nearly  in  puns  naturalibus  that  the 
company  might  well  have  mistaken  her  for  Andromeda. 
And  that  on  this  occasion  at  least  he  was  not  mis- 
chievously exaggerating  is  evident  from  one  of  Mrs 
Montagu's  letters  to  her  sister,  in  which  she  says — 

"  Miss  Chudleigh's  dress,  or  rather  undress,  was 
remarkable.  She  was  Iphigenia  for  the  sacrifice,  but 
so  naked,  the  high  priest  might  easily  inspect  the 
entrails  of  the  victim.  The  Maids  of  Honour  (not  of 
maids  the  strictest)  were  so  offended  they  would  not 
speak  to  her." 

But  if  the  Maids  of  Honour  were  offended,  the  Royalities 
upon  whom  they  attended  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  ;  and  on  the  fountain  of  honour  itself  she  seems  to  have 
made  a  most  favourable  impression,  for  Walpole,  writing 
a  week  or  two  later,  reports  : — 

"  I  told  you  we  were  to  have  another  jubilee 
masquerade.     There  was  one  by  the  king's  conunand 
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for  Miss  Chudleigh,  the  Maid  of  Honour,  with  whom 
our  gracious  monarch  has  a  mind  to  believe  himself 
in  love, — so  much  in  love  that  at  one  of  the  booths  he 
gave  her  a  fairing  for  her  watch,  which  cost  him  five- 
and-thirty  guineas, — actually  disbursed  out  of  his 
privy  purse,  and  not  charged  on  the  civil  list." 

The  king's  partiaHty  appears  to  have  lasted  for  some 
time,  for,  in  December  of  the  following  year,  Walpole 
informs  his  friend  Horace  Mann  that : — 

"  Two  days  ago  at  the  drawing-room,  the  gallant 
Orondates  [George  H.]  strode  up  to  Miss  Chudleigh 
and  told  her  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
obeying  her  commands,  that  he  appointed  her  mother 
housekeeper  at  Windsor,  and  hoped  she  would  not 
think  a  kiss  too  great  a  reward.  Against  all  precedent, 
he  kissed  her  in  the  circle.  He  has  had  a  hankering 
these  two  years.  Her  hfe,  which  is  now  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  has  been  a  little  historic.  Why  should  not 
experience  and  a  charming  face  on  her  side,  and  near 
seventy  years  on  his,  produce  a  title  ?  " 

Whether  EHzabeth  ever  at  any  time  played  for  a  title 
in  the  way  hinted  at  by  Walpole  does  not  appear  ;  but 
after  this  date  we  hear  no  more  of  the  king's  infatuation. 
The  post  of  housekeeper  at  Windsor  Castle,  however, 
was  doubtless  highly  appreciated  by  both  the  mother 
and  the  daughter,  for  in  addition  to  providing  a  delightful 
country  residence,  which  was  available  for  both  of  them, 
it  afforded  Mrs  Chudleigh  for  the  remaining  six  years  of 
her  life  the  comfortable  stipend  of  £800  a  year. 

Mrs  Chudleigh  died  in  1756  ;  and  as  she  mentions 
EHzabeth  n  her  will  by  her  maiden  name,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  she  never  knew  of  the  private  marriage 
with  Augustus  Hervey.  But  three  years  later  a  great 
change    had    taken    place    in    Hervey 's    position.     His 
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brother  had  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Bristol ;  and 
being  in  failing  health  and  without  issue,  there  seemed 
to  be  some  probability  that  if  Elizabeth  could  only  satis- 
factorily prove  her  marriage,  she  might  very  soon  become 
a  countess.  Accordingly,  she  promptly  took  measures 
to  have  that  marriage  put  on  record.  In  February  1759 
she  posted  off  to  her  cousin,  John  Merrill,  the  squire  of 
Lainston,  and  together  they  sought  out  the  clergyman 
who  had  performed  the  ceremony.  They  found  Amis 
lying  on  his  death-bed  (he  died  six  weeks  later)  at 
Winchester  ;  and  what  then  happened  was  told  seventeen 
years  afterwards  by  the  clergyman's  widow,  in  her 
evidence  at  the  trial  in  Westminster  Hall.  Miss  Chud- 
leigh,  who  had  put  up  at  the  Blue  Boar  in  Kingsgate 
Street,  sent  for  Mrs  Amis  to  come  to  her  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  told  her  what  she  wanted.  Mrs  Amis 
asked  the  lady  to  come  to  her  house  ;  and,  on  being 
admitted  to  the  dying  man's  bedroom,  he  recognised 
her,  and  consented  to  do  what  she  required, 

"  Then  Mr  Merrill  and  the  lady  consulted  together 
whom  to  send  for,  and  they  desired  me  to  send  for 
Mr  Spearing,  the  attorney.  I  did  send  for  him,  and 
during  the  time  the  messenger  was  gone,  the  lady 
concealed  herself  in  a  closet.  She  said  she  did  not  care 
that  Mr  Spearing  should  know  that  she  was  there. 
When  Mr  Spearing  came.  Mr  Morrill  produced  a  sheet 
of  stamped  paper  that  he  had  brought  to  make  the 
register  upon.  Mr  Spearing  said  it  would  not  do  ; 
it  must  be  a  book  ;  and  that  the  lady  must  be  at  the 
making  of  it.  Then  I  went  to  the  closet  and  told  the 
lady  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper  would  not  do  ;  it  must 
be  a  book.  Then  the  lady  desired  Mr  Spearing  to  go 
and  buy  one.  Mr  Spearing  went  and  bought  one  ; 
and  when  brought,  the  register  was  made.  Then  Mr 
Amis  delivered  it  to  the  lady.     The  lady  thanked  him, 
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and  said  it  might  be  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
her  way.  At  the  same  time  she  added  that  she  had  had 
a  child  by  Mr  Hervey,  and  that  it  was  a  boy,  but  that  it 
was  dead.  And  that  she  had  borrowed  an  hundred 
pounds  of  her  aunt  Hanmer  to  buy  baby  things.  Be- 
fore Mr  Merrill  and  the  lady  left  my  house,  the  lady 
sealed  up  the  register,  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  desired 
I  would  take  care  of  it  until  Mr  Amis's  death,  and  then 
dehver  it  to  Mr  Merrill." 

Elizabeth  was  now  in  a  position  to  prove  herself  the 
wife  of  Augustus  Hervey  in  the  event  of  his  succession 
to  the  Earldom.  But  creaking  doors  have  proverbially 
a  habit  of  hanging  long,  and  the  second  Earl  of  Bristol 
not  only  recovered  from  the  illness  which  had  caused 
all  this  precaution,  but  managed  to  keep  Ehzabeth's 
husband  out  of  the  title  for  sixteen  years  to  come.  In  the 
meantime,  other  things  happened. 

Not  very  long  after  she  had  been  at  all  this  trouble 
to  provide  a  record  of  her  marriage  with  Hervey,  Ehzabeth, 
when  forty  years  of  age,  captivated  the  heart  of  Evelyn 
Pierrepoint,  second  Duke  of  Kingston,  a  man  eleven  years 
her  senior.  He  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  opulent  famihes  in  the  kingdom.  When  he 
succeeded  to  the  title,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  his  aunt, 
the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  said  that 
though  his  education  had  been  a  poor  one,  he  had  spirit, 
and  might  make  a  good  figure,  "  as  young  nobleman  go." 
At  a  later  date  Horace  Walpole  described  him  as  "  a  very 
weak  man,  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  finest  person  in 
England."  In  1741  he  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  In  1745  he  had  raised  a  regiment  of  horse  at 
his  own  expense  to  help  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
Since  then,  although  he  had  risen,  step  by  step,  to  the  rank 
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of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  his  life  had  been  merely 
that  of  a  man  of  pleasure.  And  he  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  eccentric  and  whimsical  withal.  An  old 
servant,  who  published  some  anecdotes  about  him  after 
his  death,  relates  that  the  Duke  would  often  change  his 
shooting  dress  four  times  before  going  out,  and  then 
frequently  return  to  make  a  further  change  in  one  article 
of  attire  or  another,  before  he  could  shoot  to  his  satis- 
faction ;  and  that  whenever  he  travelled,  his  carriage 
was  loaded  with  packages,  inside  and  out,  like  a  stage- 
coach. Poynter,  his  master  of  the  horse,  said  that  during 
the  rebellion  his  master  had  no  notion  of  putting  up  with 
any  of  the  discomforts  of  campaigning.  A  tent  bed- 
stead (then  an  unheard-of  luxury  for  officers)  was  put  up 
for  him  every  night  during  the  march  ;  and  once,  when  he 
had  left  it  behind,  Poynter  was  obliged  to  go  back  twenty 
miles  to  fetch  it  before  the  Duke  would  attempt  to  seek 
repose.  While  on  a  visit  to  Paris  he  had  persuaded  the 
Marquise  de  la  Touche,  a  woman  who  had  been  married 
several  years  and  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  to 
elope  with  him  to  England,  where  for  some  time  she  did 
the  honours  of  his  house  like  a  duchess.  But  when,  in 
1760  he  became  enamoured  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
he  dismissed  the  Marquise,  who  returned  to  France, 
effected  a  reconciliation  with  her  hubsand,  and,  later  on, 
wrote,  or  had  written  for  her,  the  little  book  entitled 
"  Les  Avcnturcs  Amorcuscs,  ou  Elizabeth  Chudleigh T  in 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,  her  rival's  character  is  not 
made  to  appear  any  better  tiian  it  really  was. 

The  author  of  the  "  Authentic  Detail,"  says  that 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  managed  their  affairs  with  such 
external  decorum  that  "  although  their  intimacy  was  a 
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moral,  it  was  not  an  evidenced  certainty."  But  this  is 
scarcely  correct.  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  note  to  one  of 
his  epistles,  remarks  that,  while  still  a  Maid  of  Honour, 
she  lived  "  very  pubhcly  "  with  the  Duke  of  Kingston  ; 
and  many  of  his  other  letters  afford  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  fact.  On  the  7th  of  June  1760,  for  example,  he 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  : — 

"  You  had  heard,  before  you  left  London,  of  Miss 
Chudleigh's  intended  loyalty  on  the  Prince's  birthday. 
Poor  thing,  I  fear  she  has  thrown  away  above  a  quarter's 
salary  !  It  was  magnificent,  and  well  understood — 
no  crowd — and  though  a  sultry  night,  one  was  not  a 
•  moment  incommoded.  The  court  was  illuminated  on 
the  whole  summit  of  the  wall  with  a  battlement  of  lamps  ; 
smaller  ones  on  every  step,  and  a  figure  of  lanterns  on 
the  outside  of  the  house.  The  virgin  mistress  began 
the  ball  with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
pale  watered  tabby,  which,  as  I  told  him,  if  he  danecd 
much,  would  soon  be  tahby  all  over,  like  the  man's 
advertisement.     But  nobody  did  dance  much." 

Then,  after  mentioning  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
ambassadors,  and  ladies  of  distinction  who  were  there, 
he  goes  on  : — 

"  Miss  Chudleigh  desired  the  gamblers  would  go  up 
into  the  garrets — '  Nay,  they  are  not  garrets, — it  is 
only  the  roof  of  the  house  hollowed  for  upper  servants 
— but  I  have  no  upper  servants.'  Everybody  ran  up  : 
there  is  a  low  gallery  with  bookcases,  and  four  chambers 
practised  under  the  pent  of  the  roof,  each  hung  with 
the  finest  Indian  pictures  on  different  colours,  and 
with  Chinese  chairs  of  the  same  colours.  Vases  of 
flowers  in  each  for  nosegays,  and  in  one  retired  nook 
a  most  critical  couch  ! 

"  The  lord  of  the  festival  [the  Duke  of  Kingston] 
was  there,  and  seemed  neither  ashamed  nor  vain  of  the 
expense  of  his  pleasures.  At  supper  she  offered  him 
Tokay,  and  told  hnn  she  beheved  he  would  find  it  good. 
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The  supper  was  in  two  rooms,  and  very  fine,  and  on  all 
the  sideboards,  and  even  on  the  chairs,  were  pyramids 
and  troughs  of  strawberries  and  cherries.  You  would 
have  thought  she  was  kept  by  Vertumnus." 

It  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  see  how  the  lady  could  have 
contrived  to  make  the  fact  of  her  connection  with  the 
Duke  more  of  an  "  evidenced  certainty."  But  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  case  is  that 
everybody  seems  to  have  gone  to  her  entertainments, 
from  members  of  the  Royal  family  downwards,  notwith- 
standing the  pubhc  nature  of  her  connection  with  the 
Duke,  and  in  spite  of  other  dubious  rumours  about  her. 
"  Do  you  know,  my  lord,"  she  is  reported  to  have  once 
remarked  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  the  world  says  I  have 
had  twins  !  "  "  Does  it  ?  "  replied  his  lordship,  who,  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  her  associates,  probably 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  reason  for  her  retirement 
to  Chelsea  in  1747,  "  Well,  I  make  a  point  of  believing 
only  one  half  of  what  the  world  says."  Walpole's  letters 
contain  numerous  references  to  her  parties,  and  in  May 
1763  he  gave  his  friend  Conway  an  account  of  an  even 
more  splendid  entertainment  than  the  one  just  referred  to. 

"  Oh,  that  you  had  been  at  her  ball  t'other  night  ! 
History  could  never  describe  it  and  keep  its  countenance. 
The  Queen's  real  birthday,  )'ou  kiKnv,  is  not  kept  : 
this  Maid  of  Honour  kept  it — nay,  while  the  Court  is  in 
mourning  expected  people  to  be  out  of  mourning  ; 
the  Queen's  family  really  was  so,  Lady  Northumberland 
having  desired  leave  for  them.  A  scaffold  was  erected 
in  Hyde  Park  for  fireworks.  To  show  tlie  illuminations 
without  to  more  advantage,  the  company  were  received 
in  an  apartment  totally  dark,  where  they  remained  for 
two  hours.  If  tlu'V  gave  rise  to  any  more  birthdays, 
who    could    help    it  ?     The    fireworks    were    line,    and 
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succeeded  well.  On  each  side  of  the  court  were  two 
large  scaffolds  for  the  virgin's  tradespeople.  Wlien 
the  fireworks  ceased,  a  large  scene  was  lighted  in  the 
court.  .  .  .  The  lady  of  the  house  made  many  apologies 
for  the  poorness  of  the  performance,  which  she  said 
was  only  oil-paper,  painted  by  one  of  her  servants, 
but  it  really  was  fine  and  pretty.  The  Duke  of  Kingston 
was  in  a  frock,  comme  chez  lui.  .  .  .  The  Margrave  of 
Anspach  began  the  ball  with  the  virgin.  The  supper 
was  most  sumptuous." 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  about  five  years,  then  there 
appeared  to  be  a  little  rift  within  the  lute.  Walpole 
says  that  the  Duke  had  taken  a  pretty  milliner  from 
Cranbourn  Alley  and  carried  her  off  to  Thoresby,  in 
consequence  whereof  Miss  Chudleigh  was  observed  to  be 
beating  her  side  at  the  Princess's  birthday  party,  and  when 
people  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  notified  that  she 
had  a  pleurisy,  and  would  have  to  go  to  the  baths  of 
Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 

She  remained  in  Germany  for  some  time,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  well  received  wherever  she  went. 
Frederick  the  Great,  writing  to  the  Electress  of  Saxony 
in  July  1765,  observes  that  there  is  no  particular  news 
in  Berlin,  except  that  a  recently  arrived  Enghsh  lady, 
Madame  Chudleigh,  after  emptying  two  bottles  of  wine, 
staggered  as  she  danced,  and  nearly  fell  on  the  floor. 
But  he  seems  to  have  paid  her  some  attention,  and  even 
occasionally  to  have  corresponded  with  her.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  writing  to  his  son,  who  was  at  Berhn  at  this 
time,  remarks — 

"  Your  guest  Miss  Chudleigh  is  another  problem 
which  I  cannot  solve.  She  no  more  wanted  the  waters 
of  Carlsbad  than  you  did.  Is  it  to  show  the  Duke  of 
Kingston  that  he  cannot  live  without  her  ?     A  danger- 
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ous  experiment  !  which  may  possibly  convince  him 
that  he  can.  There  is  a  trick,  no  doubt,  in  it  ;  but  what, 
I  neither  know  nor  care.  You  did  very  well  to  show 
her  civilities  ;   ccla  ne  gdte  jamais  ricn." 

From  an  observation  in  another  of  the  epistles  of  this 
"  pohte  "  letter-writer,  however,  in  which  he  says,  "  if 
you  should  be  very  sharp  set  for  some  English  flesh,  she 
has  it  amply  in  her  power  to  supply  you,  if  she  pleases,' 
we  may  perhaps  assume  that  she  really  did  want  the 
Carlsbad  waters,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  do  something 
to  reduce  her  evidently  "  o'ergrown  bulk."  The  author 
of  the  "  Authentic  Detail  "  says  that  the  letters  Miss 
Chudlcigh  received  from  the  great  Frederick  were  really 
nothing  to  boast  about,  for  they  usually  consisted  of 
about  four  Hnes,  written  in  a  scarcely  legible  hand,  but 
they  greatly  gratified  the  lady's  vanity,  who  was  much 
given  to  showing  them  and  talking  about  them.  But 
he  admits  that  in  the  Electress  of  Saxony  she  found  a 
friend  who  remained  attached  to  her  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
And  Lord  Chesterfield  writes  : — 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  she  knows  the  arts  of 
Courts,  to  be  so  received  at  Dresden,  and  so  connived 
at  in  Leicester  Fields." 

He  was  also  obliged  to  admit,  when  she  returned  to 
London  in  1766,  that  her  "  dangerous  experiment  "  had 
not  been  unsuccessful  after  all  ;  for  she  evidently  knew 
her  man,  and  the  Duke  of  Kingston  appeared  to  be  fonder 
of  her  than  ever. 

For  a  time,  her  husband,  like  a  perturbed  spirit,  was 
always  crossing  her  path.  Mary  Townshend,  writing  to 
George  Selwyn  about  one  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  mas- 
querades, observes,  "  The  mask  whose  ingenuity  I  hear  most 
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of  was  Mr  Augustus  Hervey,  who  was  perfectly  disguised, 
and  attacked  everybody,  Miss  Chudleigh  not  excepted." 
And  whether  she  was  at  rout,  ridotto,  or  ball,  in  London, 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  at  Bath,  this  apparition  was  sure 
to  appear,  destroying  her  peace,  and  embittering  every 
pleasure.  But  in  1768,  having  matrimonial  projects  of 
his  own,  he  wanted  a  divorce.  Walpole,  in  his  usual 
style,  informs  one  of  his  numerous  correspondents  that — 

"  Augustus  Hervey,  thinking  it  the  hel  air,  is  going 
to  sue  for  a  divorce  from  the  fair  Chudleigh.  He  asked 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  t'other  day,  who  was  his  proctor, 
as  he  would  have  asked  for  his  tailor." 

He  adds  that  the  nymph  has  sent  word  to  Hervey  that 
if  he  proves  her  his  wife,  as  he  must  do  before  he  can 
obtain  a  divorce,  he  will  have  to  pay  her  debts,  which 
amount  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  Hervey,  it  appears, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  physician 
at  Bath. 

"  The  physician,  who  is  a  little  more  in  his  senses 
than  the  other  actors,  and  a  little  honester,  will  not 
give  his  daughter ;  nay,  has  offered  her  five  thousand 
pounds  not  to  marry  Mr  Hervey  ;  but  Miss  Rhubarb 
is  as  much  above  worldly  decorum  as  the  rest,  and 
persists  ;  though  there  is  no  more  doubt  of  the  marriage 
of  Mr  Hervey  and  Miss  Chudleigh  than  that  of  your 
father  and  mother." 

This,  of  course,  was  the  current  society  gossip  of  the 
day.  But  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1776  by  Mr  Caesar  Hawkins,  the  surgeon  who 
had  attended  Elizabeth  on  the  birth  of  her  child  in  1747, 
it  appears  that,  although  both  parties  were  eager  to  get 
rid  of  their  galling  tie,  when  Hervey  pleasantly  proposed 
that  she  should  allow  him  to  get  rid  of  her  on  the  ground 
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of  her  adultery,  she  repudiated  the  suggestion  with  scorn. 
Hervey  sent  Hawkins  to  the  lady  with  a  confidential 
message  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  collecting,  and  was 
possessed  of  abundant  evidence  to  entitle  him  to  a  divorce  ; 
that  he  wished  to  get  it  without  any  avoidable  trouble, 
exposure,  or  expense  ;  and  that  he  would  not  ask  for 
damages.  She  replied  that  she  did  not  recognise  Hervey 
as  her  legal  husband,  and  defied  him  to  prove  any 
marriage  ;  but  that  she  would  bring  an  action  for  jactita- 
tion in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  that  she  desired,  equally 
with  himeslf,  that  nothing  might  be  brought  forward  to 
make  either  of  them  the  subject  of  needless  scandal. 
Hervey  appears  to  have  considered  that  this  procedure 
would  suit  his  purpose  just  as  well  as  the  other  ;  and 
when  she  brought  her  action,  instead  of  proving  the 
marriage,  as  he  very  well  might  have  done,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  more  than  one  surviving  witness,  he  put  in  so 
lame  a  defence  that  the  Court  was  obliged  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff.  According  to  Cccsar  Hawkins,  when  Elizabeth 
found  that  she  was  required  to  make  a  positive  oath  that 
she  had  not  been  married,  her  conscience  was  so  alarmed 
that  she  felt  very  much  inclined  to  drop  the  suit  ;  but,  to 
her  great  relief,  the  matter  was  put  to  her  in  such  a  form, 
and  complicated  with  so  many  other  things  which  were 
certainly  not  true,  that  she  took  the  oath,  as  offered  to 
her,  without  any  compunction  whatever.  Consequently, 
on  the  nth  of  February  1769  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
delivered  judgment  to  the  effect  that  Hervey  had  totally 
failed  in  the  proof  of  his  allegation,  whereby  he  pleaded 
a  pretended  marriage  to  have  been  solemnised  between 
him  and  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  ;  that  Elizabeth  "  was  and 
now  is  a  spinster  "  ;    and  that  the  story  of  the  marriage 
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was  nothing  more  than  a  wicked  and  mahcious  boast  on 
the  part  of  Hervey,  who  was  condemned  in  costs,  and 
enjoined  to  perpetual  silence  in  the  matter.  Three  weeks 
later  Elizabeth  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  by 
special  licence,  at  St  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster. 
Walpole  maliciously  remarked  that  the  fair  virgin  was 
not  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  that,  as  proof  of 
her  purity  and  poverty,  she  wore  a  wedding-gown  of 
white  satin  trimmed  with  Brussells  lace  and  pearls.  By 
this  marriage,  he  added,  the  Duke  would  recover  about 
half  his  fortune,  which  he  had  already  lavished  on  the 
lady. 

Elizabeth  was  duly  presented  at  Court  on  her  marriage  ; 
and  during  the  Duke's  hfetime  nobody  disputed  her 
claim  to  be  legally  Duchess  of  Kingston.  But  in  1773 
the  Duke  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  ;  and  although  she 
travelled  about  with  him  from  place  to  place,  and  other- 
wise used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  keep  him  alive  as  long 
as  she  possibly  could,  he  died  at  Bath  on  the  23rd  of 
September  in  that  year.  When  she  was  assured  that  his 
end  was  imminent,  she  sent  for  her  solicitor  and  re- 
quested him  to  get  the  Duke  to  execute  a  will  which  she 
had  drawn  up  more  to  her  liking  than  the  one  which  he 
had  already  made  in  her  favour.  The  Duke,  it  appears, 
was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  she  would  be  easily 
imposed  upon  by  any  adventurer  who  flattered  her 
sufficiently,  and  had  left  her  his  real  estate  for  life,  and 
the  whole  of  his  personahty  absolutely,  on  condition  that 
she  remained  a  widow.  But,  notwithstanding  her  fifty- 
three  years,  Elizabeth  believed  herself  to  be  still  a  very 
fascinating  woman,  and  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being 
condemned  to  widowhood  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
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When  her  soUcitor  was  brought  into  the  Duke's  room, 
however,  he  found  that  nobleman  so  decayed  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body  that  he  flatly  refused  to  do  anything 
to  procure  the  execution  of  a  fresh  will.  Of  course  the 
Duchess  was  furious  ;  but  it  was  fortunate  for  her  that 
her  solicitor  was  too  cautious  to  carry  out  her  wishes  ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Duke's  relations 
would  have  been  able  to  get  a  will  made  under  these 
conditions  set  aside,  so  that,  instead  of  inheriting  the 
whole  of  the  property,  she  would  have  received  nothing 
but  her  dower.  When  the  Duke  died,  Elizabeth  made  an 
extravagant  parade  of  mourning.  Walpole  called  her 
train  of  black  crape,  and  band  of  music,  a  pompous  piece 
of  effrontery  and  imposture.  Writing  to  the  Countess  ol 
Ossory,  he  says  : — 

"  She  moved  to  town  with  the  pace  of  an  intcnnent, 
and  made  as  many  halt.s  between  Bath  and  London  as 
Queen  Eleanor's  corpse.  I  hope  for  mercy  she  will  not 
send  for  me  to  write  verses  on  all  the  crosses  she  shall 
erect  where  she  and  the  horses  stopped  to  weep.  .  .  . 
Her  black  crape  veil,  they  say,  contained  a  thousand 
more  yards  than  that  of  Mousseline  la  Serieuse,  and  at 
one  of  the  inns  wher  her  grief  bated,  she  was  in  too 
great  an  agony  to  descend  at  the  door,  and  was  slung 
into  a  bow-window,  as  Mark  Anthony  was  into 
Cleopatra's  monument." 

After  her  ostentatious  mourning  had  been  duly  per- 
formed, and  an  attempt  by  the  Duke's  nephews  to  have 
his  will  set  aside  had  been  defeated  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  Duchess  set  out  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
At  Rome,  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  who  was  accustomed 
to  bestow  marked  attention  on  all  the  English  who  visited 
his  capital,   received   her  with  great   civihty.     She   was 
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lodged  in  a  palace  of  one  of  the  Cardinals  ;  and  was  so 
gratified  by  the  treatment  she  received  that  she  deter- 
mined to  present  the  Roman  people  with  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  spectacle  in  return.  She  sent  for  her 
elegant  pleasure  yacht,  and  at  some  trouble  and  expense 
got  it  conveyed  up  the  Tiber,  where  the  sight  of  so  great 
a  rarity  drew  large  crowds  of  interested  spectators  ;  and 
the  Duchess  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her  name 
loudly  applauded  by  the  whole  populace.  But  while 
this  was  going  on,  trouble  was  brewing  at  home. 

Ann  Cradock,  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the  witnesses 
of  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  Augustus  Hervey,  having 
fallen  into  reduced  circumstances,  applied  to  Mr  Field, 
the  Duchess's  solicitor,  for  assistance.  Field  declined 
to  help  her  ;  and  even  when  she  told  him  what  it  was  in 
her  power  to  divulge,  he  seems  to  have  set  her  at  defiance. 
She  at  once  opened  up  communications  with  Evelyn 
Meadows,  the  Duke's  disinherited  nephew  ;  and  Meadows 
forthwith  procured  an  indictment  against  his  aunt  for 
bigamy.  Being  promptly  advised  that  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  return  to  England  immediately,  the  Duchess 
drove  to  the  house  of  a  Mr  Jenkins,  an  English  banker 
in  Rome,  who  held  securities  of  hers,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  him  the  funds  which  she  needed  for  her  journey. 
Jenkins,  who,  it  is  alleged,  had  been  instructed  by  the 
late  Duke's  nephew  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  delay  her 
Grace's  return  to  England,  in  order  that  an  outlawry 
might  be  obtained  against  her,  was  "  not  at  home." 
After  being  put  off  with  this  excuse,  not  once,  but  several 
times,  the  Duchess  pocketed  a  pair  of  pistols,  obtained 
admittance  to  Jenkins's  house,  and  announced  her  de- 
termination not  to  leave  it  until  she  had  seen  him.     Then, 
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when  after  attempting  to  tire  out  her  patience.  Jenkins 
at  length  put  in  an  appearance,  and  began  to  prevaricate 
about  his  ability  to  make  her  an  advance,  she  produced 
one  of  her  pistols,  and  told  him  she  would  have  her  money 
or  his  hfe.  Jenkins  thereupon  paid  up,  and  she  set  off 
for  England.  In  the  meantime,  Hervey,  who,  for  pur- 
poses of  his  own,  had  had  the  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  set  aside  and  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  declared 
to  be  a  legal  one,  had  become  Earl  of  Bristol.  Conse- 
quently, Elizabeth  must  be  a  Countess,  if  she  were  not  a 
Duchess,  and  could  therefore  claim  to  be  tried,  not  before 
an  ordinary  Criminal  Court,  but  by  her  Peers.  At  that 
date,  the  penalty  for  bigamy,  which  had  formerly  been 
death,  had  been  reduced  to  imprisonment  and  burning 
in  the  hand.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  anticipated 
that  Elizabeth's  Countess-hood,  as  Walpole  put  it,  would 
save  her  Duchess-hood  from  either  penalty  ;  but  the 
public  interest  aroused  by  so  unusual  a  trial  is  said  to 
have  even  exceeded  the  interest  shown  in  the  war  which 
had  just  been  commenced  with  our  American  Colonies. 
And  while  the  public  was  thus  on  tip-toe  with  expectation, 
a  new  antagonist  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Samuel  Foote,  our  "  English  Aristophanes,"  always 
eager  to  make  dramatic  capital  out  of  any  interesting  topic 
of  the  day,  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  A  Trip' to  Calais, 
into  which  he  introduced  a  character  called  Lady  Kitty 
Crocodile,  which  was  evidently  intended  for  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston.  In  addition  to  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  leading  facts  of  her  Grace's  career,  Foote,  it  is  said, 
had  also  received  a  good  deal  of  information  from  one 
of  her  waiting- women.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
"  Authentic  Detail  "  (whose  account,  as  might  naturally 
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be  expected,  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  by  the 
dramatist  himself),  as  soon  as  the  Duchess  heard  that 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  was  to  open  with  a  piece  in  which 
she  was  "  taken  off  to  the  Hfe,"  she  sent  for  Foote,  and 
asked  him  to  read  the  play  to  her.  The  dramatist,  nothing 
loath,  at  once  comphed.  But  when  he  came  to  the  part 
of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  she  got  into  a  great  passion, 
and  told  him  it  was  scandalous  to  have  pictured  her  as 
such  a  wretch.  Foote  pretended  surprise,  and  protested 
that  he  had  never  intended  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile  for  her 
Grace  at  all.  However,  at  her  request  he  agreed  to  leave 
the  MS.  for  her  consideration  until  the  morrow.  Next 
morning  she  asked  him  how  much  he  would  take  to  sup- 
press the  piece.  It  is  alleged  by  the  Duchess'  supporters, 
though  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter  will  be 
found  in  the  biography  of  Foote,  that  he  asked  £2000  for 
the  play,  as  well  as  compensation  for  the  prepared  scenery  ; 
that  she  offered  £1400,  then  £1600  ;  and  that  then,  as 
Foote  would  not  bate  a  guinea  of  his  demand,  she  went  off 
to  her  friend  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  got  him  to  per- 
suade the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  prohibit  the  piece.  Foote 
at  first  threatened  to  publish  the  play,  "  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  "  ;  but  he  afterwards  promised 
neither  to  publish  this  nor  to  allow  anything  else  that 
could  hurt  her  to  appear  at  his  theatre,  on  condition  that 
the  vile  libels  on  him  which  her  friends  were  inserting 
in  certain  newspapers  should  cease.  The  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  him  to  this  effect  caused  the  Duchess  to  imagine 
that  she  had  triumphed  over  the  dreaded  satirist  ;  and 
as  she  was  ill-advised  enough  to  send  it,  together  with  a 
highly  abusive  reply  which  she  had  instantly  dictated 
to  her  secretary,  to  the  public  papers.     But  of  course  she 
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was  no  match  for  Foote  in  a  battle  of  wits,  and  his  caustic 
rejoinder  set  the  whole  town  laughing  at  her  Grace  just 
when  she  most  needed  to  cultivate  a  sympathetic  interest. 
"  I  imagine  she  will  escape  a  trial,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole, 
"  but  Foote  has  given  her  the  coup  dc  grdce." 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  Duchess  publicly  showed 
a  desire  to  hasten  her  trial  ;  though  it  is  said  that  privately 
she  tried  every  stratagem  to  prevent  it  taking  place. 
There  was  a  preliminary  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  question  whether  the  trial  should  or  should  not  be 
held  in  Westminster  Hall  ;  in  the  course  of  which  several 
peers  objected  to  the  expense  of  such  a  procedure  as  a 
wholly  unnecessary  burden  on  the  nation.  Lord  Mans- 
field argued  for  a  private  hearing  ;   and  then  added  : — 

"  But  the  arguments  about  the  place  of  trial  suggest 
to  my  mind  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  trial 
at  all.  Ciii  bono  ?  What  utility  is  to  be  obtained, 
suppose  a  conviction  be  the  result  ?  The  lady  makes 
your  lordships  a  curtesy,  and  you  return  a  bow." 

The  Chancellor,  Lord  Bathurst,  was,  however,  of  a 
contrary  opinion  ;  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  precedents.     Then,  according  to  Walpole  : — 

"  Her  Grace  was  alarmed  ;  went  to  St  James's 
Chapel  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
scream  that  r(juscd  all  the  palace.  The  obdurate  Lords 
Committee  proceeded.  The  tide  was  turned  ;  and 
everybody  spoke  all  they  knew  :  collusion  between  the 
Duchess  and  Lord  Bristol,  tf)  impose  on  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court  ;  money  taken  by  the  Earl  ;  perjury  on 
both  sides  ;  the  register  of  their  marriage  torn  out,  which 
is  felony  ;  a  new  certificate  said  to  be  forged  :  in  short 
nothing  but  a  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  could  satisfy 
justice  and  the  pubhc." 
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At  length,  on  the  15th  of  April  1776,  the  trial  came  on. 
It  lasted  five  days.  Henry,  Earl  Bathurst,  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  presided  as  Lord  High  Steward  ;  and  all 
the  Peers,  in  robes  and  coronets,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  amongst  them,  marched  into  Westminster 
Hall,  accompanied  by  Peers  minors.  Peers'  eldest  sons,  the 
Bishops,  the  Judges,  the  Masters  in  Chancery ;  and 
attended  by  Garter  King-at-Arms,  the  Chester  and 
Somerset  Heralds,  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
Sergeants-at-Arms,  Clerks  of  Parhament,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  splendid,  if  somewhat  fantastic,  pageantry  of  a 
state  trial.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Solicitor-General,  Dr  Harris,  Sergeant 
Walker,  Mr  Maddock,  Mr  Dunning,  and  Mr  Hargreave, 
with  Mr  Roger  Altham  as  Proctor.  On  the  part  of  the 
Duchess  there  appeared  Dr  Calvert,  Dr  Wynne,  Mr 
Wallace,  Mr  Mansfield,  Sergeant  Davy,  Mr  Cox,  Mr  Leigh, 
Mr  Buller,  and  Mr  Hardinge,  with  Mr  Bishop  as  Proctor. 
Each  Peer  had  been  able  to  give  seven  tickets  for  admis- 
sion ;  and  some  notion  of  the  splendour  of  the  scene  may 
be  obtained  from  an  account  of  it  which  Hannah  More 
wrote  to  one  of  her  sisters. 

"  Garrick  would  have  me  take  his  ticket  to  go  to  the 
trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  ;  a  sight  which,  for 
beauty  and  magnificence,  exceeded  anything  which 
those  who  were  never  present  at  a  coronation,  or  a  trial 
by  Peers,  can  have  the  least  notion.  Mrs  Garrick  and  I 
were  in  full  dress  by  seven.  You  will  imagine  the  bustle 
of  five  thousand  people  getting  into  one  Hall !  yet,  in  all 
this  hurry,  we  walked  in  tranquilly.  When  they  were 
all  seated,  and  the  King-at-Arms  had  commanded 
silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment  (which,  however,  was 
very  ill  observed),  the  gentleman  of  the  black  rod  was 
commanded    to    bring    in     his    prisoner.     Elizabeth. 
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calling  herself  Duchess-dowager  of  Kingston,  walked 
in,  led  by  Black  Rod  and  Mr  La  Roche,  curtseying 
profoundly  to  her  judges.  The  peers  made  her  a  slight 
bow.  The  prisoner  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning  ; 
a  black  hood  on  her  head  ;  her  hair  modestly  dressed 
and  powdered  ;  a  black  silk  saque,  with  crape  trim- 
mings ;  black  gauze,  deep  ruffles,  and  black  gloves.  The 
counsel  spoke  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  each. 
Dunning's  manner  is  insufferably  bad,  coughing  and 
spitting  at  every  three  words,  but  his  sense  and  his 
expression  pointed  to  the  last  degree  :  he  made  her 
Grace  shed  bitter  tears.  The  fair  virgin  had  four 
virgins,  in  white,  behind  the  bar.  She  imitated  her 
great  predecessor,  Mrs  Rudd,  and  affected  to  write 
very  often,  though,  I  plainly  perceived  she  only  wrote, 
as  they  do  their  love  epistles  on  the  stage,  without 
forming  a  letter.  The  Duchess  has  but  small  remains 
of  that  beauty  of  which  Kings  and  Princes  were  once  so 
much  enamoured.  She  looked  much  like  Mrs  Pritchard. 
She  is  large  and  ill-shaped  ;  there  is  nothing  white  but 
her  face,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  that,  she  would  have 
looked  like  a  bale  of  bombazeen.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony,  a  great  deal  of  splendour,  and  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense.  They  adjourned  upon  the  most 
foolish  pretences  imaginable,  and  did  nothing  with  such 
an  air  of  business  as  was  truly  ridiculous." 

The  principal  point  argued,  which  occupied  nearly 
three  days  out  of  the  five,  was  whether  the  sentence  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  the  jactitation  suit,  could  be 
admitted  to  stop  the  proof  of  that  alleged  marriage. 
When  it  had  been  decided  that  such  a  sentence  could  not 
be  admitted  in  bar  to  evidence,  the  proof  of  both  marriages 
was,  of  course,  an  easy  matter. 

Notwithstanding  that  ten  eminent  counsel  were  present 
on  her  behalf,  the  Duchess  had  written  a  speech  which  she 
intended  to  deliver  herself  ;  and  when  they  objected  to  its 
tenor,  she  told  them  that  though  they  might  be  good 
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lawyers,  they  did  not  understand  speaking  to  the  passions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  official  report  shows  her  speech 
to  have  been  a  very  creditable  performance.  She  began 
as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lords,  with  tenderness  consider  how  difficult 
is  the  task  of  myself  to  speak,  nor  say  too  little  nor  too 
much  ;  degraded  as  I  am  by  adversaries,  my  family 
despised,  the  honourable  titles  on  which  I  set  an  in- 
estimable value,  as  received  from  my  most  noble  and 
late  dear  husband,  attempted  to  be  torn  from  me.  .  , 

"My  Lords,  Your  unhappy  prisoner  is  born  of  an 
ancient,  not  ignoble,  family  ;  the  women  distinguished 
for  their  virtue,  the  men  for  their  valour  ;  descended  in 
an  honourable  and  uninterrupted  line  for  three  centuries 
and  a  half.  Sir  John  Chudleigh,  the  last  of  my  family, 
lost  his  Ufe  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  at  eighteen' years  of 
age,  gloriously  preferring  to  die  with  his  colours  in  his 
bosom  rather  than  accept  of  quarter  from  a  gallant 
French  officer  who,  in  compassion  to  his  youth,  three 
times  offered  him  his  life  for  that  ensign,  which  was 
shot  through  his  heart.  A  happy  death  !  That  saves 
the  blush  he  would  now  feel  for  the  unheard-of  injuries 
and  dishonour  thrown  on  his  unfortunate  kinswoman 
who  is  now  at  the  bar  of  this  Right  Honourable  House." 

The  Duke's  fortune,  of  which  she  now  stands  possessed, 
is  chiefly  valuable  to  her,  she  alleges,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  held  her  ;  and  she  intends  to  be  as 
faithful  a  steward  as  she  was  a  faithful  wife. 

"  My  Lords,  I  now  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  your  own 
hearts,  whether  it  is  not  cruel  that  I  should  be  brought 
as  a  criminal  to  a  pubhc  trial  for  an  act  committed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  laws.  An  act  that  was  honoured 
with  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  approbation,  and 
previously  known  and  approved  by  my  Royal  mistress, 
the  late  Princess  Dowager  of  \\'alcs  ;  and  likewise 
authorised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction." 
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She  then  goes  on  to  quote  Blackstone  (whose  "  Com- 
mentaries "  she  remarks,  by  the  way,  are  "  as  entertaining 
as  they  are  instructive  "),  and  also  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale,  in  support  of  her  contention  that  the  sentence  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  should  be  upheld.  She  asks,  perti- 
nently enough,  if  this  prosecution  has  been  instituted  for 
the  love  of  justice  or  the  good  example  of  the  community, 
why  was  it  not  set  on  foot  during  the  five  years  she  was 
received  and  acknowledged  as  the  undoubted  and  un- 
molested wife  of  the  late  Duke  ?  And  she  urges  that,  as 
a  criminal  and  felonious  intent  is  necessary  to  constitute 
the  offence  witli  which  she  stands  charged,  it  is  a  full 
defence  for  her  that  she  acted  throughout  entirely  under 
the  advice  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  Moreover,  no 
person  has  been  injured  (unless,  indeed,  it  be  herself), 
by  the  act  she  is  charged  with.  And,  in  answer  to  the 
accusation  of  interestedness,  she  declares  that  had  she 
exercised  that  undue  influence  which  is  alleged  against  her, 
she  might  have  obtained  more  than  a  life  interest  in  the 
Duke's  estates.  Respecting  her  accountability  for  the 
injustice  said  to  have  been  done  to  the  Duke's  relations, 
she  says — 

"  I  have  heretofore  forborne,  from  the  great  love  and 
affection  to  my  late  noble  lord,  to  mention  what  were 
the  real  motives  that  induced  his  Grace  to  disinherit 
his  eldest  nephc^w.  And  wlu-n  my  jilca  and  answer  in 
Chancery  were  to  be  argued,  I  particularly  requested 
of  the  counsel  to  abstain  from  any  reflections  on  my 
adversaries,  which  the  nature  of  their  prosecutions  too 
much  deserved  ;  and  grieved  I  am  now  that  I  must  no 
longer  conceal  them.  But  self-preservation  is  the  first 
hiw  of  nature,  and  as  I  am  more  and  more  persecuted  in 
my  fortune  and  my  fame,  and  my  enemies  hand  about 
pocket-evidence  to  injure  me  in  every  company,  and 
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with  double  tongues  they  sting  me  to  the  heart,  I  am 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  saying  that  the  late 
Duke  of  Kingston  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fatal 
cruelty  with  which  Mr  Evelyn  Meadows  treated  an 
unfortunate  lady,  who  was  as  amiable  as  she  was 
virtuous  and  beautiful ;  to  cover  which  offence  he  most 
ungratefully  and  falsely  declared  that  he  broke  his 
engagements  with  her  for  fear  of  disobhging  the  Duke. 
.  .  .  This,  with  his  cruelty  to  his  sister  and  his  mother, 
and  an  attempt  to  quit  actual  service  in  the  late  war, 
highly  offended  the  Duke,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  (or  his  father)  to  boast  of  the  least  friendly  inter- 
course with  his  Grace  for  upwards  of  eighteen  years." 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  that  had  been  given  of  what 
she  describes  as,  "  her  desire  at  times  to  be  considered  as 
the  wife  of  Mr  Hervey,"  she  adroitly  puts  it  to  her  judges 
whether  they  could  not  naturally  account  for  such  a  desire, 
after  "  the  unfortunate  connection  "  that  had  subsisted 
between  them.  And  she  concluded  by  calling  the  Al- 
mighty to  witness  that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  the 
Duke,  both  he  and  she  had  the  most  perfect  conviction 
that  it  was  a  lawful  marriage. 

"  If  therefore  I  have  offended  against  the  letter  of  the 
act,  I  have  so  offended  without  criminal  intention. 
Where  such  intention  does  not  exist,  your  Lordship's 
justice  and  humanity  will  tell  you  there  can  be  no 
crime  ;  and  your  lordships,  looking  on  my  distressed 
situation  with  an  indulgent  eye,  will  pity  me  as  an  un- 
fortunate woman,  deceived  and  misled  by  erroneous 
notions  of  law,  of  the  propriety  of  which  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  judge." 

Lord  Nuneham  told  Horace  Walpole  that  the  Duchess' 
appearance,  and  manner,  and  address,  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  upon  her  audience.  But  they  did  not 
procure  her  a  verdict.     Every  one  of  the  Peers  voted  her 
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"  Guilty,  upon  my  honour,"  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  alone 
qualifying  his  vote  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  but  not 
intentionally."  The  prisoner,  who  had  been  removed 
until  the  voting  was  over,  was  then  brought  back  into 
Court,  and  after  being  informed  that  the  Lords  had 
declared  her  guilty,  asked  whether  she  had  anything  to 
say  why  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  her. 
She  then  handed  in  a  paper,  wherein  she  pleaded  the 
benefit  of  the  Peerage,  according  to  her  station.  There- 
upon the  Attorney-General  argued  at  great  length  that 
women  were  not  entitled  to  "  clergy,"  and  that  the 
prisoner  must  therefore  be  burned  in  the  hand.  Lord 
Mansfield,  as  well  as  the  Duchess's  counsel,  spoke  to  the 
contrary  ;  after  which  the  Lords  adjourned  to  consider 
the  question  ;  and  being  advised  by  the  Judges  that  a 
Peeress  had  equal  rights  with  a  Peer  in  this  respect,  they 
returned  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Lord  High  Steward 
addressed  the  prisoner  as  follows — 

"  Madam, the  Lords  have  considered  the  prayer  you 
have  made  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  statutes,  and  the 
Lords  allow  it  to  you.  But,  Madam,  let  me  add  that, 
although  very  little  punishment,  or  none,  can  now  be 
inflicted,  the  feelings  of  your  own  conscience  will  supply 
that  defect.  And  let  me  give  you  this  information 
likewise,  that  you  can  never  have  the  like  benefit  a 
second  time,  but  another  offence  of  the  same  kind  will 
be  capital.  Madam,  you  are  discharged,  paying  your 
fees." 

Writing  to  her  sister  on  the  following  day,  Hannah  More 
says — 

"  Lord  Camden  breakfasted  with  us.  He  is  very 
angry  that  she  was  not  burned  in  the  hand.  He  says, 
as  he  was  once  a  professed  lover  of  hers,  he  thought  it 
would  have  looked  ill-natured  and  ungallant  for  him 
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to  propose  it ;  but,  that  he  should  have  acceded  to  it 
most  heartily.  Though  he  believes  he  should  have 
recommended  a  cold  iron." 

Evelyn  Meadows's  next  move  was  to  apply  for  a  writ 
of  Ne  exeat  regno,  in  order  to  have  Elizabeth,  calling 
herself  Duchess  of  Kingston,  arrested  and  deprived  of  her 
personal  property.  As  soon  as  she  got  wind  of  this, 
she  invited  a  select  party  to  dinner  at  Kingston  House, 
and  while  her  well-known  carriage  was  being  driven  about 
the  principal  streets  of  London,  she  rushed  off  to  Dover 
in  a  hired  post-chaise,  and  got  the  captain  of  her  yacht  to 
convey  her  in  an  open  boat  across  the  channel  to  Calais, 
She  never  set  foot  in  England  again.  For  a  short  time  she 
resided  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  but  after  being  plundered 
by  Dessein,  the  proprietor  of  that  famous  hostel,  she 
bought  a  roomy  house  from  M.  Cocove,  a  gentleman  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  who  had  formerly  been 
President  of  Calais,  and  permitted  his  family  to  continue 
occupying  one  side  of  the  quadrangle.  After  a  visit  to 
Rome,  necessitated  by  the  intelligence  that  a  renegade 
Spanish  friar,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  her  palace 
there,  had  been  converting  her  movables  into  cash  for 
himself,  we  next  hear  of  her  in  Paris.  Walpole  writes  to 
Mann  in  September  1776 : — 

"  You  ask  what  is  become  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
I  have  just  heard  of  her,  having  met  Lady  Harriet 
Vernon,  who  is  returned  from  Paris,  and  saw  her  there 
at  the  Colisee  [the  French  Ranclagh]  with  a  hat  and 
feathers  like  Henri  Quatre.  She  has  given  orders  for 
a  palace  to  be  taken  for  her  in  Paris.  At  Calais  she 
has  a  guard  at  her  door,  having  demanded  it  on  pre- 
tence that  her  enemies  aimed  at  her  life.  She  obtained 
it,  and  has  detained  it  to  this  moment.  Her  foolish 
vanity,  you  see,  will  never  leave  her." 
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But  she  was  not  to  settle  in  Paris  just  yet.  Before 
her  trial  she  had  contemplated  a  visit  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  had  had  a  ship  built  for  the  purpose.  This  vessel, 
we  are  told,  contained  "  a  drawing-room,  a  dining- 
parlour,  a  kitchen,  and  other  conveniences,"  unusual 
then  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  very  extraordinary  now. 
The  Russian  Ambassador  gave  her  to  understand  that  she 
would  be  graciously  received  ;  and,  by  way  of  ingratiating 
herself  beforehand  with  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
the  Duchess  sent  on  as  presents  some  pictures  and  valuable 
articles  of  vertu  from  the  collections  which  she  had 
inherited  from  the  Duke.  Harding,  the  captain  of  her 
yacht,  had  made  all  preparations  for  the  voyage,  when 
an  unanticipated  difficulty  presented  itself.  England 
was  then  at  war  with  the  Americans,  and  it  was  feared 
that  some  of  the  American  privateers  might  capture  the 
Duchess's  ship  and  hold  her  Grace  to  ransom.  She 
therefore  applied  for  permission  to  sail  under  the  French 
flag.  But,  this  being  granted  her,  she  found  that  her 
French  crew  refused  to  sail  except  under  a  French  captain. 
There  was  consequently  nothing  for  it  but  to  dismiss 
Harding,  who,  to  his  exceeding  dissatisfaction  and  disgust, 
was  superseded  by  one  Le  Fevre,  the  master  of  a  French 
fishing-boat.  However,  she  arrived  safely  enough  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Catherine, 
who  immediately  assigned  a  commodious  mansion  for 
her  visitor's  use  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  when  the 
Duchess's  yacht  was  damaged  by  a  hurricane,  ordered 
her  admiralty  to  repair  and  take  care  of  the  vessel.  Not- 
withstanding the  favourable  notice  of  the  Empress,  how- 
ever, Elizabeth  found,  to  her  intense  chagrin,  that  the 
English  Ambassador,  and  other  persons  with  whom  she 
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wished  to  be  on  terms  of  equality,  not  only  declined  to 
recognise  her  as  Duchess  of  Kingston,  but  showed  a 
disposition  to  give  her  the  cold  shoulder  altogether.  Then 
it  occurred  to  her  ingenious  mind  that  she  might  effectually 
establish  her  position  in  Russian  society  by  getting  herself 
enrolled  in  one  of  Catherine's  orders  of  nobility  ;  the  only 
necessary  prerequisite  being,  as  she  imagined,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property  in  the  country. 
She  accordingly  purchased,  for  about  £12,000,  an  estate 
near  St  Petersburg,  to  which  she  was  permitted  to  give 
her  maiden  name  of  Chudleigh,  where  she  gave  splendid 
entertainments ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Catherine 
herself  honoured  the  place  with  a  visit,  made  a  display 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  domestics  in  the  Kingston 
livery.  Great,  however,  was  her  disappointment  when 
she  subsequently  discovered  that  under  no  conditions 
could  a  foreigner  be  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  Russian 
nobility.  She  made  another  mistake,  also,  of  a  different 
kind,  but,  in  its  way,  equally  annoying  to  a  person  of 
her  disposition.  Having  been  informed  that  Count 
Chernichoff  was  an  exalted  personage,  to  whom  it  was 
advisable  that  any  one  wishing  to  stand  well  in  the  society 
of  the  Russian  capital  should  pay  particular  attention, 
she  had  sent  him  two  pictures  from  her  late  husband's 
collection.  But  having  discovered  after  they  were  sent 
that  one  was  a  Claude  and  the  other  a  Raphael,  worth 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  she  endeavoured  to  get  her 
pictures  back  again.  Consequently,  when  the  Count 
called  on  her  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  present,  she 
told  him  that  these  two  pictures  were  especial  favourites 
of  her  departed  lord,  that  she  thought  it  extremely  gracious 
of  him  to  allow  them  to  occupy  a  space  in  his  palace  until 
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her  own  mansion  was  ready  for  their  reception,  and  that 
she  had  some  other  pictures  which  she  should  consider 
it  an  honour  if  he  would  accept  and  add  permanently  to 
his  own  collection.  What  reply  was  made  by  the  equally 
wily  Russian  does  not  appear  ;  but  he  had  not  returned 
the  Raphael  and  the  Claude  at  the  time  of  her  death,  as 
is  evident  from  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in  her  curious 
will.  The  estate  of  Chudleigh  having  proved  useless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  purchased,  it  occurred  to  her 
ladyship  to  turn  it  to  account  in  another  fashion.  She 
built  a  wayside  inn  at  about  ten  miles'  distance,  the 
principal  drink  supplied  therein  being  a  liquor  called 
watkeg,  which  was  made  from  a  blend  of  barley  and  other 
ingredients  of  her  growing  ;  and  she  erected  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  brandy.  But  Russia  had  not  proved 
so  satisfactory  as  she  had  anticipated,  at  any  rate  as  a 
place  of  permanent  residence  ;  and,  leaving  the  brandy 
manufactory,  as  well  as  all  her  other  property  in  the 
country,  in  charge  of  an  English  journeyman  carpenter, 
whom  she  had  picked  up  by  accident  and  made  steward 
of  her  household,  she  returned  to  Calais.  But  Calais  now 
became  irksome  to  her  ;  and  she  determined  to  settle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Acting  with  her  usual 
impetuosity,  she  paid  £qooo  for  a  mansion  at  Mont  Marthe, 
without  discovering  until  after  the  purchase  was  com- 
pleted that  the  house  was  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  to 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  on  her  head.  Then  she 
sued  the  vendors  for  the  return  of  her  money  ;  but  the 
case  lasted  an  unconscionable  time,  and  was  not  settled 
until  after  her  return  from  another  visit  to  Russia.  In 
the  meantime  she  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  extensive  mansion  and  estate,  called  St  Assise, 
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which  had  belonged  to  the  brother  of  the  French  king. 
The  price  was  £55,000,  which,  as  her  income  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  thousand  a  year  was  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  her  current  expenses,  she  agreed  to  pay  by  instalments. 
She  raised  £25,000  through  Drummonds  for  the  first  in- 
stalment, which  appears  to  have  been  all  that  ever  was 
paid. 

But  she  was  abnormally  restless  ;  and  finding  herself 
no  better  able  to  settle  down  quietly  at  St  Assise  than 
anywhere  else,  she  determined  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Russia.  On  this  occasion  she  wrote  to  Prince  Radzivill, 
saying  that  she  proposed  to  pass  through  his  dominions 
on  her  way.  This  Prince,  whom  she  had  first  met  at  the 
Court  of  Saxony,  had  corresponded  with  her  for  some 
years,  had  made  her  magnificent  presents,  and,  so  it  was 
reported,  had  even  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  He  at 
once  arranged  to  meet  her  ladyship  at  a  village  named 
Berge  ;  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the  "  Authentic 
Detail,"  "  a  foreign  gentleman,  who  was  of  the  party," 
thus  describes  his  manner  of  doing  so.  Immediately  on 
her  entry  into  the  Prince's  dominions  she  was  waited 
upon  by  an  officer,  who  informed  her  that  his  master 
would  dispense  with  the  ceremonies  of  rank,  and  visit 
her  as  a  private  friend  on  the  following  morning.  Mean- 
while she  was  entreated  to  permit  herself  to  be  escorted 
to  a  hotel  some  ten  miles  distant,  whither  the  Prince  had 
despatched  his  cooks  and  other  attendants  to  wait  upon 
her.  Next  morning  the  "  unceremonious  "  visit  took 
place  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

"  Prince  Radzivill  came  with  forty  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  six  horses  ;  and  the  different  vehicles  con- 
tained his  nieces,  the  ladies  of  his  Principahty,  and  other 
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illustrious  characters.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
six  hundred  horses  led  in  train,  a  thousand  dogs,  and 
several  boars.  A  guard  of  hussars  completed  the  suite. 
Such  an  assemblage,  in  a  country  surrounded  by  wood, 
gave  an  air  of  romance  to  the  interview,  which  was  still 
more  heightened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Prince 
contrived  to  amuse  his  female  guest.  He  made  two 
feasts,  and  they  were  ordered  in  the  following  style. 
The  Prince  had  caused  a  village  to  be  erected,  consisting 
of  forty  houses,  all  of  wood,  and  fancifully  decorated 
with  leaves  and  branches.  These  houses  formed  a 
circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  three  spacious  rooms 
were  erected,  one  for  the  Prince,  a  second  for  his  suite, 
and  a  third  for  the  repast.  Entering  the  village  on  the 
way  to  the  rooms,  all  the  houses  were  shut,  and  the 
inhabitants  appeared  to  have  retired  to  rest.  The 
entertainment  at  the  rooms  opened  with  splendid 
fireworks  on  an  adjoining  piece  of  water,  and  two 
vessels  encountered  each  other  in  a  mock  engagement." 

There  was  a  splendid  and  sumptuous  banquet,  served 
on  plate,  during  the  course  of  which  the  Duchess  became 
so  exliilarated  that  she  favoured  the  company  with  a 
song  ;    and  then — 

"  The  feast  being  ended,  Prince  Radzivill  conducted 
the  Duchess  to  the  village,  the  houses  of  which  were 
shut  before,  and  on  a  sudden  they  were  converted  into 
forty  open  shops,  brilliantly  decorated,  and  containing 
the  richest  commodities  of  different  kinds.  From  these 
shops  the  Prince  selected  a  variety  of  articles,  and 
presented  them  to  the  Duchess.  .  .  .  The  company 
then  returned  to  the  rooms,  which  were  thrown  into 
one,  and  a  ball  was  opened  by  Prince  Radzivill  and  the 
Duchess." 

After  the  ball,  the  company  entered  their  carriages,  and 
as  they  drove  away  the  whole  place  burst  into  a  blaze 
(combustible  matter  having  been  purposely  dispersed 
among  the  buildings),  and  the  people  of  the  village  were 
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seen  dancing  about  the  fire.  Another  entertainment, 
at  one  of  the  Prince's  numerous  country  seats,  concluded 
with  a  boar  hunt  at  night,  which  was  taken  part  in  by  a 
whole  regiment  of  hussars  with  torches.  And  for  fourteen 
days  the  Duchess  dined  and  was  similarly  entertained 
at  some  different  house  belonging  to  the  Prince  ;  being 
escorted  from  place  to  place  by  his  guards,  the  roads 
illuminated  wherever  they  travelled  by  night,  and  salutes 
of  cannon  welcoming  her  whenever  she  arrived  at  any 
town.  Apparently,  however,  the  Prince  was  not  alto- 
gether a  man  after  her  own  heart  ;  for  when  the  cannon 
were  thundering  a  welcome  to  her,  she  is  reported  to  have 
remarked,  "  He  may  fire  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  he 
shall  not  hit  my  mark."  According  to  the  author  of  the 
"  Authentic  Detail,"  she  would  have  been  far  more  likely 
to  marry  a  certain  adventurer  named  Worta. 

This  man  wrote  her  a  number  of  letters  which  greatly 
flattered  her  vanity  ;  but  avoided  meeting  her  until  he  had 
thoroughly  aroused  her  curiosity  and  interest.  At 
length  the  mysterious  con-espondent  presented  himself, 
in  the  dress  of  an  abbe.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  appear- 
ance, and  he  told  her  he  was  an  Albanian  Prince  ;  that 
he  had  travelled  through  Europe  under  various  disguises, 
and  had  formed  attachments  with  many  of  the  most 
exalted  personages.  At  Berlin,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
had  honoured  him  with  his  friendship  ;  at  Rome,  most 
of  the  Cardinals  were  his  famihars  ;  and  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  he  was  particularly  intimate.  Whoever 
Worta  may  have  been,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
some  talent.  During  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  he  had  written  eloquently  in  support  of 
"  Les   Pauvres  Americanes."     He  was  the  author  of  a 
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noticeable  tract  entitled  "  L'Horoscope  Politique,"  in 
which  he  had  extolled  the  character  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  whom  he  designated  therein  as  his  "  dear  and 
intimate  friend."  He  had  also  written  a  volume  or  two  of 
poetry,  professedly  "  translated  from  the  Turkish."  And 
to  each  of  his  publications  was  prefixed  an  engraving 
of  himself,  encircled  by  stars,  and  with  rays  from  the  sun 
darting  around  his  head.  Although  obviously  nothing 
more  than  a  clever  charlatan,  the  Duchess  took  him  for 
the  Prince  he  represented  himself  to  be  ;  and  when  he 
proposed  to  abandon  his  incognito  and  return  to  his  own 
country  if  she  would  become  his  wife,  she  would  probably 
have  married  him  but  for  the  provision  in  the  Duke's 
will  that  she  should  retain  his  property  only  so  long  as 
she  remained  a  widow. 

Towards  the  end  of  1786,  she  made  a  long  and  strange 
will,  with  numerous  codicils.  Having  inherited  from  her 
mother  a  farm  of  120  acres  at  Harford  in  Devonshire,  she 
stipulated  that,  whoever  should  at  any  time  inherit  this 
farm,  which  she  dignified  by  the  title  of  her  "  Devonshire 
estates,"  should  take  the  name  of  Chudlcigh.  She  left 
a  sum  of  money  to  build  a  prison  for  prisoners  of  war  and 
for  debtors  in  Calais,  so  that  these  might  be  kept  separate 
from  ordinary  criminals.  She  left  another  sum  of  money 
to  build  a  water-mill  in  the  town  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  pubhc,  which  should  grind  gratis  for  the  poor  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Mayor.  And  she  left  her  house  and  the  adjoining 
garden  to  the  Government  of  France,  to  be  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  Commandant  of  Calais,  the  first  Com- 
mandant who  should  reside  there  to  have  the  use  of  the 
wines,  and  other  liquors  in  the  cellar, — a  well-stocked  one 
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if  it  contained,  as  reported,  forty  thousand  bottles.  But 
the  most  curious  provisions  of  her  will  are  those  in  which 
she  made  bequests  to  her  former  enemies.  To  the  Mar- 
quise de  la  Touche,  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
whom  she  had  supplanted,  and  who  had  retahated  with 
Les  Aventures  Amorouses,  she  left  "  the  pearl  ear-rings  and 
necklace  which  I  usually  wear."  To  Charles  Meadows  she 
left  the  communion  plate  which  had  been  taken  away  from 
Thoresby  chapel  "  by  mistake  "  and  sent  to  St  Petersburg  ; 
and  also  (as  heirlooms)  the  two  pictures  already  mentioned 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  Count  Chernichoff, — "  through 
the  misunderstood  interpretation  of  a  letter  which  he 
received,  and  which  he  maintains  to  have  been  presented 
to  him."  She  adds  that  she  has  more  than  once  made  a 
demand  for  the  return  of  these  pictures,  and  been  refused. 
To  Evelyn  Meadows,  who  had  instituted  the  prosecu- 
tion for  bigamy  against  her,  and  by  this,  and  his  un- 
successful suit  to  set  aside  his  uncle's  will  had  ruined 
himself,  she  bequeathed  /i5,ooo.  Shortly  after  the  making 
of  this  will,  as  Horace  Walpole  reports,  she  practically 
adopted  Evelyn  Meadows,  that  is  to  say,  she  paid  his 
debts,  provided  him  with  £600  a  year,  and  nominated 
him  her  heir. 

Her  end  came  suddenly  and  altogether  unexpectedly, 
for,  although  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  she  appeared  to  be 
as  full  of  strength  and  vigour  as  ever.  One  day,  at  dinner, 
a  servant  brought  the  intelligence  that  the  suit  about  her 
Mont  Marthe  house  had  been  decided  against  her  Grace, 
and  the  sudden  communication  of  this  unwelcome  piece 
of  news  threw  her  into  a  violent  passion,  which  resulted 
in  the  bursting  of  an  internal  blood-vessel.  For  a  day  or 
two  she  kept  her  bed  ;    but  finding  this  intolerably  irk- 
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some,  she  determined  one  morning  to  get  up.  A  servant 
attempted  to  dissuade  her,  but  it  was  useless.  She  walked 
about  her  room  for  a  time,  then  complained  of  thirst,  and 
sent  for  a  bumper  of  Madeira.  Shortly  afterwards,  she 
felt  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  demanded 
another  bumper  of  wine.  Her  attendant  suggested  that 
so  large  a  quantity,  taken  in  the  morning,  might  prove  the 
reverse  of  beneficial  ;  but  the  servant  being  ordered  to 
disobey  at  her  peril,  a  second  large  glass  of  Madeira  was 
brought,  and  the  Duchess  drank  that  also.  Then,  after 
walking  about  the  room  for  a  short  time  longer,  she  said 
she  felt  sleepy,  and  would  lie  on  the  couch.  She  sat  on  the 
couch,  a  servant  holding  each  hand,  and  apparently  at 
once  fell  asleep.  But  when  the  women  found  her  hands  to 
have  grown  quite  cold,  tiiey  called  for  help,  and  the 
Duchess  was  found  to  be  dead. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  information  extant 
concerning  Elizabeth  Chudleigh's  character  and  career 
comes  from  the  pens  of  her  adversaries.  In  her  youth  she 
was  admittedly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  face, 
the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes, 
and  also  for  the  sparkle  of  her  wit.  But  she  is  generally 
credited,  from  the  first,  with  an  abnormal  degree  of  vanity, 
and  with  a  disregard  of  the  proprieties  remarkable  even 
in  that,  by  no  means  squeamish  age.  We  are  told  that 
although,  in  consequence  of  living  within  the  Court  circle, 
her  manners  acquired  a  polish  which,  when  she  happened 
to  be  good  humoured,  made  her  particularly  attractive, 
yet  this  was  altf)gether  on  the  surface,  and  that,  in  her 
maturity  at  anyrate,  she  was  really  coarse,  self-indulgent, 
and  whimsical,  ostentatious  and  vulgar,  untruthful  and 
cunning,     uncharitable    and    avaricious.     Her    so-called 
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friends,  it  is  said,  were  changed  as  frequently  as  her 
garments  ;  and  although  the  profusion  of  her  promises 
caused  her  to  be  continually  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
expectants,  the  non-performance  of  such  promises  turned 
the  majority  of  these  hangers-on  into  enemies.  But 
nobody  is  altogether  vicious.  One  or  two  of  Ehzabeth's 
contemporaries,  towards  the  close  of  careers  as  uncon- 
ventional, if  not  quite  in  every  way  so  remarkable,  wrote 
"  Apologies  "  for  their  lives.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  been 
so  inchned,  she  might  have  been  able  to  show  that  there 
was  something  to  be  said  by  way  of  apology  for  hers. 
It  is  evident,  at  anyrate,  that  the  fair  sinner  was  also  most 
deeply  sinned  against.  At  the  age  of  three-and-twenty 
her  ambition  was  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  a  ducal 
coronet  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  her 
affections  were  not  unreservedly  given  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  Her  aunt  falsely  persuaded  her  that 
the  Duke  had  forsaken  her,  and,  while  she  was  smarting 
under  the  apprehension  of  having  been  jilted,  tricked  her 
into  a  sort  of  a  marriage  with  a  man  whom  she  is  said  to 
have  disliked  at  the  outset,  and  who,  doubtless,  gave  her 
more  cause  to  dislike  him  afterwards.  Lady  Townshend 
used  to  say  that  God  had  made  "  men,  women,  and — 
Herveys  ;  "  and  Elizabeth's  husband  seems  to  have  been 
a  bad  specimen  even  of  the  germs  Hervey.  The  discovery 
of  the  fraud  perpetrated  upon  her,  especially  if  it  had 
blighted  her  affection  as  well  as  her  ambition,  might  well 
have  embittered  a  sweeter  nature  ;  and  may  to  some  extent 
excuse,  if  it  does  not  entirely  condone,  the  dissipation  into 
which  she  subsequently  threw  herself.  As  to  her  bigamy, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  both  the  Duke  of  Kingston 
and  herself  firmly  believed  her  former  marriage  to  have 
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been  legally  dissolved.  And  there  is  no  ground  for 
questioning  either  her  claim  to  have  been  a  faithful  wife 
to  the  Duke,  or  her  assertion  that  she  used  no  undue 
influence  to  bring  about  the  disinheriting  of  his  nephews. 
She  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
spirit  and  courage  ;  and  she  must  have  been  possessed  of 
talents  and  accomplishments  of  no  mean  order,  to  have 
exercised  the  fascinating  influence  she  did  long  after  her 
beauty  had  departed.  But,  when  all  is  said,  one  cannot 
make  a  pretty  picture  of  her. 


A  SOCIETY  WIT 
GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SELWYN 

IT  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  caustic  little  char- 
acter-sketch of  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  which 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  interesting  work  on  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, should  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  for  an 
adequate  and  impartial  estimate  of  that  genial  wit,  and 
by  no  means  dishonourable  man.  Sir  George,  it  is  quite 
evident,  has  been  unconsciously  biassed  by  his  partiality 
for  Charles  James  Fox,  on  some  of  whose  unpleasanter 
characteristics  Selwyn  commented  with  a  freedom  and 
point  which  were  quite  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  but  which  are  extremely  unwelcome  to  wor- 
shippers of  the  great  Whig  hero.  It  may  be  admitted 
at  once  that  Selwyn  falls  far  short  of  the  standard  by 
which  we  now  try  our  public  men.  But  so  also  does  Sir 
George's  hero,  Charles  James  Fox,  as  well  as  almost  every 
parliamentarian  of  the  Georgian  era.  Selwyn  was  by  no 
means  the  only  possessor  of  a  pocket  borough,  who  secured 
the  return  of  candidates  nominated  by  the  crown  in  return 
for  a  cash  payment.  He  was  by  no  means  the  only  member 
of  Parliament  who  enjoyed  one  or  two  comfortable 
sinecures  conferred  by  the  Crown  in  return  for  his  vote  and 
interest.  He  was  by  no  means  the  only  member  of 
Parliament   who   spent   too   many   of  his   leisure   hours 
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playing  faro  or  hazard  at  Brooks's  or  White's  ; — though, 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  what  certainly  cannot  be  said  of 
Fox,  that  he  never  played  with  and  lost  other  people's 
money.  Of  course  nobody  defends  these  practices  at  the 
present  day.  But,  equally  of  course,  nobody  can  fairly 
single  out  for  special  condemnation  any  particular  poli- 
tician of  the  days  of  Lord  North  merely  because  he  did 
what  anybody  else  in  his  position  would  have  done, 
and  what  the  public  opinion  of  that  time  regarded  as  the 
fair  privilege  of  his  rank  and  station.  And  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  of  "  the  hardest  livers  and 
loosest  talkers  "  of  London  were  amongst  the  number 
of  Selwyn's  correspondents,  and  that  they  found  him  a 
congenial  father-confessor  to  whom  to  report  their 
neighbour's  frailties  as  well  as  their  own,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a  libel  on  the  writer  of  the  highly  interesting  series  of 
letters  to  Lord  and  Lady  Carlisle,  which  were  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
— letters  full  of  ripe  worldly  wisdom  and  fatherly  advice, 
as  well  as  of  humorous  and  not  at  all  unkindly  gossip  about 
his  contemporaries — to  describe  them  as  the  epistles  of  a 
man,  "  who  made  it  his  profession  to  collect  and  catalogue 
the  follies  of  the  town."  In  one  passage  Sir  George  goes 
to  even  greater  lengths  ;  for  he  seems  to  imply  that  the 
comparatively  insignificant  Selywn  felt  honoured  by  an 
occasional  invitation  to  dine  with  the  illustrious  Fox, 
and  that  he  repaid  his  host's  condescending  hospitality 
by  besmattering  him  with  tittle-tattle,  if  not  with  absolute 
calumny.     This  is  how  Sir  George  Trevelyan  puts  it  : — 

"  Selwyn  was  glad  to  dine  at  Charles's  table,  when- 
ever the  brokers  had  left  him  a  piece  of  furniture  that 
he  could  call  his  own  ;  but  all  the  while  he  was  listening 
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to  the  young  man's  sallies,  he  watched  him  like  a  cat. 
And  then  he  would  sit  down  at  home,  with  Charles's 
claret  and  venison  in  him,  and  pour  out  on  paper  his 
budget  of  tattle." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1773  and  4,  when  these 
misrepresented  animadversions  on  Fox  were  written, 
Selwyn's  position  in  society  was  such  that  he  conferred 
distinction  rather  than  received  it  by  dining  at  the  other's 
table.  He  had  great  influence  in  the  fashionable  world  ; 
it  was  the  proudest  boast  of  the  principal  clubs  that  they 
had  him  for  a  member  ;  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  King,  and  with  other  members  of  the  royal  family  ; 
and  the  greatest  nobles  regarded  it  as  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction whenever  they  could  entertain  him  at  one  of  their 
country  seats.  He  had  been  for  many  years  an  intimate 
and  trusted  friend  of  Charles's  father  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  seniority  of  some  thirty  years,  had  lived  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  young  man  himself. 
But  Charles  had  induced  his,  and  Selwyn's  friend,  Lord 
Carlisle,  to  become  security  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which,  of  course,  he  had  squandered  in  his  usual  wild  and 
reckless  way,  coolly  leaving  Carlisle  to  pay  the  interest, 
and  apparently  making  no  attempt  to  save  him  from 
having  to  refund  the  principal  as  well.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Carhsle  had  applied  for  advice  and  assistance  to 
Selwyn,  who,  for  some  years  past  had  been  the  young 
Earl's  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  Selwyn,  on  his 
behalf,  had  attempted  to  obtain  some  settlement  from 
Charles  Fox  and  his  friends  which  should  relieve  the  other 
from  habilities  which  were  causing  him  considerable 
inconvenience.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  ; 
and  letter  after  letter  of  the  correspondence  which  has  so 
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disturbed  Sir  George  Trevelyan  deals  with  Fox's  winnings 
and  losings  at  the  gaming-table  or  on  the  turf,  with  his 
repeated  borrowings,  and  his  frequent  and  ludicrous 
distresses  at  the  hands  of  duns  and  bailiffs,  not  because  it 
amused  Selwyn  to  report  such  matters,  but  because  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  show  how  and  why  it  was  that  he 
was  unable  to  get  Fox  to  give  him  even  a  small  payment 
on  account  of  interest,  to  say  nothing  about  making 
arrangements  to  relieve  Carlisle  from  liability  for  the 
principal  also.  And  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it  was 
extremely  distasteful  to  Selwyn  to  have  to  say  what  he 
did.  Again  and  again  he  tells  CarHsle  that  though  he  is 
forced  to  blame  Charles  so  much,  yet.  he  sincerely  loves 
him  ;  but,  as  he  expresses  it  with  a  favourite  tag,  "  amicus 
Plato,  amicus  socrates,  magis  amica  Veritas."  However, 
one  need  not  make  too  much  of  this  Fox  episode.  It  will 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  what  manner  of  man  this 
same  George  Augustus  Selwyn  really  was. 

The  Selwyns  were  an  old  Sussex  family,  who  had  settled 
in  Gloucestershire  about  the  time  of  Richard  III.  Their 
house,  called  Matson,  lying  on  Robin  Hood's  Hill,  and 
overlooking  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  the  river  Severn,  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  since  1547.  Though 
a  mansion  of  no  great  extent,  and  of  no  architectural 
pretensions,  it  liad  some  historical  associations  ;  for 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  had  resided  there  when  he  came 
to  Gloucester  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  Abbey  of 
St  Peter  and  the  Convent  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  1355  ; 
and  Charles  I.  had  made  it  his  headquarters  during  his 
siege  of  Grloucester  in  1643.  George  Augustus  Selwyn. 
however,  who  was  born  in  London,  probably  never  set 
eyes  on  his  ancestral  mansion  until  he  was  over  thirty 
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years  of  age,  for  his  father,  Colonel  John  Selwyn,  always 
lived  at  Cleveland  Court,  St  James's,  and  let  Matson  to 
a  farming  tenant.  Colonel  Selwyn,  who  had  been  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  made 
Comptroller  of  Customs  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
He  was  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  George  II.,  Treasurer 
to  Queen  Caroline,  and  Paymaster  of  Marines.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  rupture  between  George  II.  and  his  son 
Frederick,  Colonel  Selwyn,  who  sided  with  the  son,  be- 
came Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  From  1734  to 
1747  he  was  also  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of 
Gloucester.  His  wife,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  wit 
and  talent  as  well  as  for  her  beauty,  was  one  of  the  women 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Caroline.  George  Augustus, 
who  was  born  in  1719,  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
Horace  Walpole  and  the  poet  Gray  were  amongst  his 
schoolfellows.  In  1739  he  matriculated  at  Hart  Hall 
(afterwards  Hertford  College),  Oxford.  In  1740,  before 
he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  his  father's  in- 
fluence obtained  for  him  the  posts  of  Clerk  of  the  Irons 
and  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings  at  the  Mint.  As  was 
customary  in  those  good  old  days,  young  Selwyn's  duties 
were  performed  by  deputy ;  all  his  knowledge  of  the  Mint 
being  derived  from  the  weekly  dinners  there,  which  he 
dutifully  attended,  and  for  which  a  grateful  country 
uncomplainingly  paid.  In  1742  he  went  the  grand  tour  ; 
and  in  1744  he  returned  to  Oxford,  for  what  specific 
purpose  does  not  appear.  But  in  1745  he  was  expelled 
from  the  University,  for  indulging  in  a  performance  which, 
as  he  declared,  was  merely  intended  to  ridicule  the 
erroneous  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
but  which  the  dignitaries  of  Oxford  held  to  be  a  pro- 
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fanation  of  the  most  sacred  act  of  the  Christian  reHgion. 
Before  his  return  to  Oxford  in  1744,  Selwyn  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  White's  ;  he  was  already  known 
as  a  friend  of  the  wits  ;  and  some  notion  of  the  estimation 
in  which  his  social  qualities  were  held  even  at  this  early 
age  may  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  such  an  acknowledged  leader  of  wit  and  fashion 
as  the  mature  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams.  The  net 
income  from  his  two  sinecures,  added  to  the  allowance 
which  at  this  time  he  received  from  his  father,  appears 
to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  £220  per  annum  ;  but, 
such  slendor  means  notwithstanding,  Selwyn  evidently 
led  a  very  enjoyable  life  in  the  best  society  both  of  London 
and  of  Paris.  In  1747  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members 
for  the  family  borough  of  Ludgershall  in  W^iltshire  ;  and 
in  1 75 1,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
as  well  as  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  pro- 
perty. Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
father  as  member  for  the  city  of  Gloucester,  a  constitu- 
ency which  he  continued  to  represent  for  the  following 
twenty-six  years  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  also 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  two  members  for 
Ludgershall,  a  circumstance  which  enabled  him  to  add 
the  comfortable  sum  of  £9000  to  his  fortune  whenever 
there  was  a  general  election. 

Although  Selwyn  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  forty- 
four  years,  he  scarcely  ever  made  a  speech.  Whenever 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  run  away  from  a  long  debate, 
he  did  so.  One  of  his  friends  relates  that  he  happened 
to  enter  the  house  one  afternoon  just  as  Selwyn  was  coming 
out,  and  naturally  asked  if  the  House  was  up.  "  No," 
replied  Selwyn,  hurrying  away,  "  but  Burke  is  !  "     Some- 
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times,  like  Lord  North,  he  would  fall  asleep  in  his  seat. 
And  sometimes,  when  that  minister  was  snoring  aloud  dur- 
ing a  debate,  Selwyn  would  amuse  the  House  by  only  pre- 
tending to  sleep,  but  ostentatiously  snoring  in  unison  with 
his  leader.  His  command  of  three  seats,  however,  made 
him  a  political  personage  of  some  importance  ;  and  his 
consistent  support  of  the  Court  party  was  not  given  for 
nothing.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  Paymaster  of  Works, 
a  lucrative  post,  which  he  held  for  seventeen  years.  In 
1768,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Carlisle, 
he  was  promised  the  place  of  Treasurer  to  the  Queen  in 
addition,  and  he  estimated  that  the  two  together  would 
bring  him  in  1^2300  a  year.  In  1779  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of 
Barbados.  But  in  1782  a  measure  introduced  by  Burke, 
with  the  double  object  of  reducing  ministerial  influence 
and  diminishing  the  burdens  on  the  people,  abolished  the 
office  of  Paymaster  of  Works  altogether.  A  year  later, 
however,  he  was  compensated  with  the  valuable  post  of 
Surveyor  General  of  Works,  and  in  1784  was  made  also 
Surveyor  General  of  the  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown. 
Selwyn  had  usually  little  trouble  with  his  constituents. 
His  possession  of  the  springs  on  Matson  Hill,  from  which 
the  citizens  of  Gloucester  derived  their  water,  gave  him 
a  great  hold  on  the  city,  and  he  used  this  to  his  own 
advantage  in  every  way,  as  his  fathers  had  done  before 
him.  Occasionally  there  would  be  threats  of  a  contest, 
which  he  put  down  to  the  fact  that  the  "  needy  and 
tumultuous  "  amongst  his  constituents  were  in  want  of  a 
httle  ready  money.  In  August  1774,  for  example,  he 
writes  from  his  house  at  Matson  : — 

"  I  have  this  whole  week  been  immersed  in  all  the 
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provincial  business  of  a  justice,  a  juryman,  and  a 
candidate  ;  and  yesterday  was  forced  to  open  my 
trenches  before  the  town  as  one  who  intended  to  hum- 
bug them  for  one  seven  years  more.  ...  I  entertained 
the  whole  Corporation  yesterday  to  dinner,  and  after- 
wards made  them  a  speech,  which  I  am  glad  that  nobody 
heard  but  themselves.  However,  fai  n-ussi,  I  do  not 
mean  in  point  of  eloquence,  but  I  carried  my  point  ; 
and  if  it  was  possible  to  judge  from  the  event  of  one 
meeting  only,  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  peaceable 
election,  and  the  expense  not  exceed  many  hundred 
pounds." 

In  1780,  however,  after  he  had  represented  the  city  of 
Gloucester  in  this  fashion  for  twenty-six  years,  the  un- 
popularity he  had  incurred  by  his  staunch  support  of  the 
king  and  Lord  North  in  the  American  war  so  strengthened 
the  party  of  the  "  True  Blues  "  that  he  found  it  advisable 
to  decline  a  contest  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  contented  to  be  quietly  returned  as  one  of  the  members 
for  his  own  borough  of  Ludgershall  ;  a  "  beggarly  place  " 
as  he  called  it,  which  he  visited  only  when  he  was  absolutely 
obliged  to  do  so.  When  his  place  of  Paymaster  of  Works 
was  abolished  in  1782,  he  was,  of  course,  very  angry  with 
Lord  North  ;  and  declared  that,  had  he  been  a  bargain- 
maker,  he  could  have  made  as  good  terms  with  the  Opposi- 
tion as  others  had  done.  And  in  one  of  his  letters  of  that 
year  there  is  a  highly  comical  burst  of  indignation  at  the 
suggestion  that  Lord  Melbourne  had  bought  one  of  the 
seats  of  Ludgershall,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  vote 
as  he  pleased. 

"  He  says  he  purchased  his  seat  at  Ludgershall. 
It  is  a  falsehood.  If  he  did,  he  has  not  paid  the  money 
he  ought  for  it.  ...  I  warned  Lord  North,  over  and 
over  again,  of  this  super  chcrie    .    .    .    and  he  was  so 
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weak  as  to  neglect  the  means  of  pinning  this  fitr 
scrivener,  this  fitz  coachman,  this  fitz  cook  to  his  word, 
and  putting  it  in  his  power  to  use  me  in  this  manner, 
as  if  he  had  bought  of  me  a  seat  in  Parhament,  which 
no  man  Uving  ever  yet  did,  but  the  king  himself." 

Selwyn  was  deeply  concerned  at  certain  other  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings  that  took  place  in  this  year  ;  the 
cabinet  "  stormed,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  the  king  unable 
to  choose  his  own  Ministers.  He  would,  he  declared, 
have  seen  his  Royal  Master  on  the  scaffold  with  less  pain  ; 
though  his  real  grievance  was  probably  a  more  personal 
one,  for  in  another  letter  he  says  that  even  if  the  King 
had  no  consideration  for  his  own  dignity,  "  he  might,  in 
my  opinion,  have  taken  more  care  that  the  virtues  of  his 
friends  might  pass  unpunished." 

It  is  not  as  a  politician,  however,  that  Selwyn  has  any 
claim  to  remembrance.  When  he  died  in  1791,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  day  described  him  as  a  wit 
and  bon  vivant  who  had  divided  the  empire  of  the  fashion- 
able world  with  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  and  said  that  the 
number  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  things  attributed 
to  him  as  hon  mots  during  the  preceding  thirty  years 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  stock  a  Foundling  Hospital 
for  Wit.  In  his  early  days  he  was  even  more  popular 
in  Paris  than  in  his  own  country,  being  a  prime  favourite 
of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  so  particularly  noticed  by  the 
Queen  of  Louis  XV.  as  to  have  given  rise  to  some  scandal. 
Later  in  life,  in  those  London  clubs  which  he  continued 
to  haunt  as  long  as  he  could  hobble,  his  hghtest  word 
was  law  ;  and  in  the  circle  of  old  politicians  at  White's, 
as  he  tells  us  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  chair  was 
always  left  for  him  near  the  fire,  "  as  for  Mr  Bickerstaff." 
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Yet  nobody  with  such  a  reputation  for  wit  ever  left  so 
little  to  show  for  it.  For  over  fifty  years  of  his  gossiping 
existence,  Horace  Walpole  was  in  the  habit  of  garnishing 
his  multifarious  letters  with  "  the  latest  bon  mot  of  George 
Selwyn  "  ;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  scarcely 
one  in  a  dozen  of  them  is  above  the  level  of  the  joker's 
column  in  a  halfpenny  newspaper.  "  Cieorge  Selwyn." 
writes  Horace  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  "  is  the  only 
person  remaining  who  can  strike  wit  out  of  the  present 
politics.  On  hearing  Calcraft  wanted  to  be  Earl  of 
Ormond,  he  said  it  would  be  very  proper,  as  no  doubt  there 
had  been  many  Butlers  in  his  family."  On  another 
occasion,  when  it  was  reported  that  Charles  Fox  was 
languishing  at  the  feet  of  Mrs  ("  Perdita  ")  Robinson, 
Selwyn  remarked  "  who  should  the  Man  of  the  People 
live  with  but  with  the  Woman  of  the  People  ?  "  Walking 
into  White's  one  night  and  seeing  James  Jeffries  playing 
at  piquet  with  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  the  Postmaster 
General,  "  Look  !  "  exclaimed  Selwyn  to  a  companion, 
"  there  is  Jeffries  robbing  the  mail  !  "  At  Newmarket 
one  race  day,  seeing  Mr  Ponsonby,  speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  tossing  about  his  bank-bills  at  a 
hazard-table,  he  remarked — "  How  easily  the  Speaker 
passes  the  money-bills  !  "  In  June  1780,  in  a  letter  to 
Lady  Ossory,  W^alpole  says  : — 

"  You  ask  about  Mr  Selwyn.  Have  you  heard  his 
incomparable  repl}'  to  Lord  (ieorge  Gordon,  who  asked 
him  if  he  would  choose  him  again  for  Ludgershall  ?  He 
replied,  '  His  constituents  would  not.'  '  Oh,  yes  ;  if 
you  would  recommend  me,  they  would  choose  me  if  I 
came  from  the  coast  of  Africa.'  '  That  is  according  to 
what  part  of  the  coast  you  came  from  :  they  would, 
certainly,  if  you  came  from  the  Guinea  Coast.'  " 
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When  his  friend  the  beautiful  Lady  Coventry  once 
showed  him  a  splendid  new  dress,  covered  with  silver 
spangles  as  large  as  shillings,  and  asked  whether  he 
admired  it,  he  answered,  "  It  looks  like  change  for  a 
guinea."  Mr  Jesse  collected  a  few  more  specimens  of 
Selwyn's  social  pleasantry  and  conversational  wit,  which 
are  much  on  a  level  with  those  given  by  Walpole.  A 
namesake  of  Charles  Fox  having  been  hung  at  Tyburn, 
Fox  enquired  whether  his  friend  had  attended  the  execu- 
tion. "  No,"  was  Selwyn's  rejoinder,  "  I  make  a  point 
of  never  frequenting  rehearsals."  Of  a  similar  character 
is  his  remark,  when  one  of  the  Foley  family  hurried  over 
to  the  Continent  to  escape  the  importunities  of  his  creditors 
that  it  was  a  pass-over  that  would  not  be  much  relished  by 
the  Jews.  On  the  whole,  one  is  driven  to  conclude,  either 
that  all  the  best  of  George  Selwyn's  sayings  have  perished, 
and  only  the  bad  and  indifferent  ones  been  preserved,  or 
that  there  must  have  been  something  so  exquisitely 
humorous  in  his  manner  as  to  make  an  indifferent  thing 
seem  good  when  he  uttered  it.  Probably  the  latter  is  the 
true  explanation  ;  for  Walpole  more  than  once  refers  to 
Selwyn's  characteristic  demureness  of  countenance,  his 
prim  mouth,  his  prehminary  sigh,  and  his  habit  of  turning 
up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  when  giving  expression  to  one 
of  his  drolleries.  And  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  Parliament,  observes  that  the  effect  of  his 
witticisms  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  "  listless  and 
drowsy  manner  "  in  which  he  uttered  them.  But  some 
of  his  recorded  sayings  do  really  show  a  faculty  for  some- 
thing more  than  mere  verbal  quibbling.  When  the 
popular  farce  called  High  Life  below  Stairs  came  out,  and 
Selwyn  expressed  his  anxiety  to  see  it  because  he  was 
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"  weary  of  Low  Life  above  Stairs,"  he  was  making  a  not 
undeserved  criticism  of  the  hfe  of  his  fashionable  associ- 
ates ;  as  he  was  also  in  an  even  keener  remark,  apropos 
of  one  of  the  waiter's  at  Arthur's  being  committed  to 
prison  for  robbery  :  "  What  a  horrid  idea,"  said  he,  "  that 
fellow  will  give  of  us  to  the  people  in  Newgate  !  "  There 
is  humour,  and  also  something  more  than  humour,  in  his 
remark  to  a  number  of  young  chimney-sweepers,  who  one 
day,  when  he  was  walking  with  Lord  Pembroke,  im- 
portuned him  for  money.  Making  the  httle  black- 
amoors a  low  bow,  he  said — "  I  have  heard  much  lately 
of  the  '  Sovereignty  of  the  People  '  :  I  suppose  your 
Highnesses  are  in  Court  mourning."  And,  if  he  did  not 
attempt  to  attack  his  opponents  by  set  speeches  in 
Parliament,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  the  following  story, 
that  he  was  very  capable  of  doing  them  considerable 
damage  by  his  impromptus  elsewhere. 

"  Soon  after  the  celebrated  coalition  between  Fox 
and  Lord  North,  the  former  was  boasting  at  Brookes's 
of  the  advantageous  peace  he  had  ratified  with  France, 
adding,  that  he  had  at  length  prevailed  on  the  Court  of 
Versailles  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  gum  trade 
in  favour  of  (xreat  Britain.  Selwyn,  who  was  present, 
and  to  all  appearance  asleep  in  his  chair,  immediately 
exclaimed, — '  That,  Charles,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at,    for,   having   permitted   the   French   to  draw   your 

teeth,  they  would  be  d d  fools  indeed  to  quarrel  with 

you  about  your  gums.'  " 

Selwyn's  wit  and  other  social  quahties  procured  him 
troops  of  friends.  In  the  budget  of  private  letters 
addressed  to  him  between  1740  and  1780,  which  were  never 
intended  for  any  eye  but  his  own,  but  which,  being  care- 
lessly left  by  him  in  the  cupboard  of  a  Government  office, 
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were  discovered  and  published  by  Mr  Jesse,  in  four  stout 
volumes,  in   1843,   we  are  made  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  whole  society  of  pohticians  and  men  and  women 
of  fashion,   who   disported   themselves   so   "  elegantly " 
and  carelessly,  at  the  Courts  of  our  second  and  third 
Georges.     Of  the  eminent  pohticians  amongst  Selwyn's 
correspondents  we  may  note,   firstly,   Henry   Fox,  first 
Lord  Holland,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  a  run- 
away marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Richmond ;     rivalled   the   elder   Pitt   in    the    House   of 
Commons  ;   obtained  a  peerage  first  for  his  wife  and  then 
for  himself  ;    and  all  the  time  went  on  accumulating  so 
large  a  fortune  from  the  ilhcit  profits  of  his  place  as 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  that  in  an  address  from  the  City 
of  London  he  was  openly  styled  "  the  public  defaulter  of 
uncounted  miUions."     But  though  with  him  reputation 
and  power  were  only  secondary  concerns,  and  money- 
making  the  principal  object  of  his  Hfe,  Lord  Holland  was 
a  man  of  great  and  varied  talent,  extensive  culture,  and 
refined  taste  ;   and  the  brief  comments  on  men  and  things 
which  this  astute  statesman  confidentially  communicated 
to  his  friend  Selwyn  are  good  enough  reading  to  make  one 
wish  for  more.     There  are  letters  from  Lord  Holland's 
favourite  and  spoiled  son  Charles,  which  show  that  from 
his  earliest  manhood  he  was  on   terms  of  affectionate 
intimacy  with  his  father's  old  friend.     There  are  letters 
from   several   of   the   Townshend   family,   including   the 
celebrated  statesman  and  wit  Charles  Townshend,  who 
was  described  by  Burke  as  the  dehght  and  ornament  of  the 
House   of  Commons,   and   the   charm  of  every  private 
society  which  he  honoured  with  his  presence.     And  there 
are  letters  from  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Rigby, 
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who,  inferior  though  he  was  to  these  in  any  high  qualities 
of  mind  or  heart,  is  yet  particularly  interesting  ius  a 
typical  pohtician  of  the  time,  one  who  never  pretended  to 
private  virtue  or  pubhc  spirit  himself,  any  more  than  he 
believed  in  their  existence  in  others,  who  lost  one  fortune 
at  the  gaming-table,  and  made  another  one  as  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  who  posed  as  an  independent  member  in 
order  that  he  might  sell  himself  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  who  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  to  lead  a  riotous 
life  of  convivial  luxury  and  splendour.  Amongst  the 
more  notable  of  another  class  of  men  who  figure  largely 
in  Selwyn's  correspondence  were  Horace  VValpole,  anti- 
quarian dilletante  and  prince  of  frivolous  triflers  ;  "  Gilly  " 
Williams,  "  wittiest  among  the  witty  and  gayest  among 
the  gay,"  who  has  left  absolutely  nothing  but  his  letters 
to  Selw3m  to  vouch  for  either  the  gaiety  or  the  wit  ;  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  writer  of  some  of  the  most 
pointed,  though  at  the  same  time,  most  indecent  occas- 
sional verses  in  the  language  ;  a  diplomatist  and  roue, 
who  twice  went  mad,  and  at  last  died  by  his  own  hand  ; 
Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queensberry,  better 
known  as  "  Old  Q.,"  whose  rank  and  princely  fortune, 
and  passion  for  women,  and  horse-racing,  and  gambling, 
and  music,  together  with  the  eccentric  methods  he  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuit  of  those  enjoyments,  made  him  the 
most  familiar  figure  in  the  west  end  of  London  to  the  end 
of  his  long  and  profligate  career  ;  Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  who,  after  a  short  period  of  early  folly  and  dis- 
sipation, became  one  of  the  most  domesticated  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  cultured  of 
Peers  of  the  realm  ;  Johnson's  libertine  but  fascinating 
friend  Topliam   Beauclerk  ;    James  Hare,  whose  society 
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was  so  generally  courted  on  account  of  liis  unflagging 
vivacity  and  imperturbable  good  humour,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  dubbed  him  "  the  Hare  of  many 
friends  "  ;  Anthony  Morris  Storer.  who  so  excelled  in 
everything  he  attempted  in  mental  or  bodily  gymnastics, 
from  music  and  Latin  verse  to  dancing  and  skating, 
that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  an  eighteenth-century 
"  Admirable  Crichton  "  ; — but  the  hst  is  interminable, 
and  the  reader  must  go  to  Mr  Jesse's  volumes  for  himself. 
It  would  be  unpardonable,  however,  not  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  fair  ladies  who  not  unfrequently  favoured  George 
Selwyn  with  a  bright  and  chatty  epistle,  especially  his 
early  favourite  the  beautiful  Maria  Gunning,  Countess  of 
Coventry  ;  the  equally  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Lennox, 
who,  after  being  adored  by  young  George  IIL,  became 
first  Lady  Bunbury,  and  afterwards  the  mother  of  the 
heroic  Napiers  ;  the  vivacious  Countess  of  Ossory,  who 
was  the  recipient  of  so  many  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters  ; 
Lady  Carlisle,  wife  of  the  fifth  Earl  already  mentioned  ; 
and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the  celebrated  Madame 
du  Deffand. 

In  addition  to  the  wit  and  conversational  powers  which 
recommended  George  Selwyn  so  strongly  to  all  these 
friends,  three  other  marked  traits  have  to  be  noted  in  his 
character.  Firstly,  in  an  age  remarkable  for  the  laxity 
of  its  morals,  he  was  reputed  to  be  so  averse  to  women, 
except  in  the  capacity  of  friends,  that  the  pecularity  was 
a  standing  joke  amongst  his  intimates.  Secondly,  he  had 
a  strange  and  morbid  taste  for  criminal  executions  and 
for  the  sight  of  corpses, — which  also  was  a  standing  joke 
amongst  his  friends.  And  thirdly,  he  had  so  passionate 
a  fondness  for  children — other  people's  children — that, 
h 
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after  a  time  it  became  a  matter  of  such  seriousness  that 
hardly  the  most  familiar  of  his  friends  dared  to  make  a 
joke  of  it.      As  to  the  first  idiosyncrasy,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  make  any  further  comment  than  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  several  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  if  the  complaint  had  been  catching.     His  fondness 
for  witnessing  executions  was  vehemently  denied,  shortly 
after  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Warner.     Warner  declared  that 
scenes  of  human  suffering  were  abhorrent   to  Selwyn's 
tender  and  benevolent  heart,  and  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  he  had  been  present  at  but  one  execution,  and 
then  only  by  the  merest  accident.     But  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  the  contrary.     Not  only  did  he  attend  every 
execution  that  he  could  conveniently  get  to,  but  when  it 
was  impossibl-e  for  him  to  be  present,  one  or  more  of  his 
friends  were  commissioned  to  send  him  detailed  accounts 
of  the  whole  ghastly  performance.     Dr   Warner  might 
have  remembered  that  when  Miss  Ray,  the  mistress  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  murdered  by  her  admirer  Hack- 
man  in  1779,  it  was  no  other  than  Dr  Warner  himself  who 
called  at  the  Shakespeare  tavern  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Ray's  corpse,  and  who  hunted  up  the  history  of  Hackman, 
in  order  that  he  might  send  full  particulars  of  it  all  to 
Selwyn.     Selwyn  was  in  France  at  the  time  ;    and  how 
little   abhorrent   such   matters   were   to   his    tender   and 
benevolent  heart  is  shown  not  only  by  Warner's  letters 
on  the  subject,  but  also  by  a  remark  in  one  of  Lady 
Ossory's  letters,  who  exclaims,  "  How  much  you  have 
missed  !  "    as  well  as  by  Lord  Carlisle's  account  of  the 
matter,  and  his  assertion  that  he  had  attended  Hackman's 
execution  from  no  curiosity  of  his  own,  but  merely  in  order 
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that  he  might  send  Selwyn  an  account  of  the  murderer's 
behaviour  on  the  scaffold.  No  less  than  three  of  his 
friends  sent  him  full  and  circumstantial  details  of  the 
execution  of  the  unhappy  Dr  Dodd.  When  a  murder 
had  been  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle 
Howard,  Lord  Carhsle  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  take 
care  to  get  Selwyn  a  good  place  at  the  execution  ;  "  and 
though  our  Tyburn  may  not  have  all  the  charms  which  that 
has  where  you  was  brought  up  and  educated,  yet  it  may 
be  better  than  no  Tyburn."  Gilly  Williams  writes  to  him 
on  one  occasion  saying  that,  having  ridden  ten  miles  on 
his  way  home  in  company  with  the  Ordinary  of  Gloucester, 
he  has  picked  up  several  anecdotes  of  the  late  burnings  and 
hangings,  which  he  reserves  for  the  other's  private  ear. 
When  Lady  Harrington's  thieving  porter  was  to  be 
hanged,  the  same  lively  correspondent  bespoke  a  place  for 
Selwyn  amongst  other  friends,  and  he  adds — "  I  presume 
we  shall  have  your  honour's  company,  if  your  stomach 
is  not  too  squeamish  for  a  single  swing."  There  would  be 
nothing  very  morbid,  of  course,  in  any  young  gentleman 
wishing  to  witness  so  historic  an  event  as  the  execution  of 
the  rebel  lords  on  Tower  Hill  in  1746,  and  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  Selwyn  took  some  trouble  to  obtain  a 
ticket  for  that  purpose.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
following  significant  epistle  from  his  friend  Phillips  ? — 

"  I  can  with  great  pleasure  inform  you,  my  dear 
Selwyn,  that  the  head  is  ordered  to  be  delivered  on  the 
first  apphcation  made  on  your  part.  The  expense  is 
little  more  than  a  guinea.  The  person  who  calls  for 
it  should  pay  it." 

After  the  execution  of  Lord  Lovat  in  the  following  year, 
Walpole  writes  : — 
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"  I  must  tell  you  an  excessive  good  story  of  George 
Selwyn.  Some  women  were  scolding  him  for  going  to 
see  the  execution,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  be  such 
a  barbarian,  to  see  the  head  cut  off  ?  '  Nay,'  said  he, 
'  if  that  was  such  a  crime,  I  am  sure  I  have  made  amends, 
for  I  went  to  see  it  sewed  on  again.'  When  he  was  at 
the  undertakers,  as  soon  as  they  had  stitched  him 
together,  and  were  going  to  put  the  body  into  the  coffin, 
George,  in  my  Lord  Chancellor's  voice  said, — '  My  Lord 
Lovat,  your  lordship  may  rise.'  " 

Of  Selwyn 's  strange  pleasure  in  vaults  and  charnel  houses, 
and  in  looking  at  the  disfigured  corpses  of  murdered 
persons,  or  suicides,  or  of  any  friend  or  acquaintance  on 
his  death-bed  or  in  his  shroud,  there  are  numerous  anec- 
dotes. When  his  old  and  attached  friend  the  first  Lord 
Holland  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  told  one  day  that 
Selwyn  had  called  to  inquire  after  his  health.  "  The 
next  time  Mr  Selwyn  calls,"  said  the  witty  old  statesman, 
"  show  him  up.  If  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
him  ;  and  if  I  am  dead,  he  will  be  delighted  to  see  me." 
Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Mann,  after  relating  a  story 
about  the  late  Arthur  Moore,  goes  on  : — 

"  I  told  this  story  the  other  day  to  George  Selw^^n, 
whose  passion  is  to  sec  coffins,  and  corpses,  and  exe- 
cutions. He  replied  that  Arthur  Moore  had  had  his 
coffin  chained  to  that  of  his  mistress.  '  Lord  !  '  said  I, 
'  how  do  you  know  ?  ' — '  Why,  I  saw  them  the  other 
day  in  a  vault  at  St  Giles's."  .  .  .  He  went  lately  on 
a  party  of  pleasure  to  see  places  with  Lord  Abergavenny 
and  a  pretty  Mrs  Frere,  who  love  one  another  a  little. 
At  Cornbury  there  are  portraits  of  all  the  royalists  and 
regicides,  and  illustrious  headless.  Mrs  Frere  ran  about 
looking  at  nothing,  let  him  look  at  nothing,  screamed 
about  Indian  paper,  and  hurried  over  all  the  rest. 
George  grew  peevish,  called  her  back,  told  her  it  was 
monstrous,  when  he  had  come  so  far  with  her,  to  let 
him  see  nothing  ;   '  And  you  are  a  fool,  you  don't  know 
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what  you  missed  in  the  other  room.' — '  Why,  what  ?  ' 
— '  Why  my  Lord  HoUand's  picture.'—'  Well  ?  What 
is  my  Lord  Holland  to  me  ?  ' — '  Why,  do  you  know,' 
said  he,  '  that  my  Lord  Holland's  body  lies  in  the  same 
vault  in  Kensington  Church  with  my  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny's mother  ?  '  Lord !  she  was  so  obliged, 
and  thanked  him  a  thousand  times." 

Wraxall  tells  us  that  in  1756  Selwyn  made  a  journey 
to  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  Damien  broken 
on  the  wheel,  and  that  when  he  attempted  to  get  near  the 
scaffold,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the  officials  ;  but 
when  he  expostulated,  and  explained  that  he  had  come 
all  the  way  from  London  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  procedure,  he  was  asked  if  he  were  an  executioner. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  that  honour,  he  was  merely 
an  amateur  ;  whereupon  the  man  cleared  a  way  for  his 
approach,  calling  out,  "  Faites  place  pour  monsieur ; 
c'est  un  Anglais,  et  un  amateur."  Further  instances 
might  be  adduced  if  necessary  ;  but  the  foregoing  are 
amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  strength  and  per- 
sistence of  this  almost  uncanny  propensity  of  Selwyn's. 
But  if  anyone  should  imagine,  as  Dr  Warner  evidently 
did,  that  a  queer  taste  for  viewing  corpses  and  executions 
must  be  irreconcileable  with  the  existence  of  tenderness 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  it  is  equally  easy,  in  Selwyn's 
case  at  any  rate,  to  produce  equally  abundant  evidence 
of  these  qualities  also.  Passing  over  his  fondness  for 
animals,  especially  dogs,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
proofs,  both  in  his  own  letters  and  in  those  of  his  friends, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  from  early  manhood  to 
old  age,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  his  certainly 
somewhat  peculiar  psychology  was  an  intense  love  for, 
and  delight  in  the  society  of  children. 
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Selwyn  became  very  much  attached  to  the  beautiful 
Maria  Gunning,  who  in  1752  was  married  to  his  rather 
dull  if  not  stupid  friend  the  Earl  of  Coventry  ;  and  after 
her  early  death  in  1760,  he  watched  over  the  welfare  of 
her  children  with  an  almost  parental  affection.  He 
visited  them  constantly  ;  and  whenever  he  was  abroad, 
or  elsewhere  at  too  great  a  distance  to  keep  them  under 
his  personal  observation,  his  friend  "  Gilly "  Wilhams 
(who  also  was  an  intimate  of  the  Coventry  family)  was 
commissioned  to  send  him  full  and  circumstantial  accounts 
of  all  their  doings.  None  of  Gilly's  letters  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  after  1766,  but  up  to  that  date  we  find 
constant  references  to  those  children,  especially  to  the 
youngest  daughter,  Sclwyn's  favourite  "  Nanny."  In  one 
letter  he  begs  pardon  for  having  got  so  far  as  two  sides 
of  his  paper  without  mentioning  Nanny  ;  and  in  others, 
sandwiched  perhaps  between  a  Newgate  anecdote  and  a 
recital  of  some  of  the  dissipations  of  the  wild  Earl  of 
March,  Selwyn  is  told  that  Nanny  has  a  sore  on  her  leg, 
or  that  she  has  just  recovered  from  chicken-pox,  or  that 
she  is  looking  much  the  better  for  sea  air  and  bathing 
at  Brighthelmstone.  Gilly  reports  what  the  governess 
says  about  the  children,  and  what  the  children  say  about 
the  governess  ;  how  they  take  to  their  new  step-mother, 
and  how  the  new  step-mother  treats  them.  Sometimes 
he  encloses  a  little  note  in  which  Nanny  airs  her  French, 
and  informs  Monsieur  Selwyn  that  "  Nous  vous  sommes 
infiniment  obligee,  ma  soeur  et  moi,  du  present  que  vous 
avez  eu  la  bonte  de  nous  envoyer,"  etc.  ;  and  sometimes 
he  implores  Selwyn  to  send  some  serious  admonition  to 
his  daughter  Nanny,  because  she  is  growing  intolerably 
passionate,    and    neither    father,    nor    step-mother,    nor 
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governess,  nor  friend  "  Gilly,"  can  do  anything  with  her. 
A  few  years  after  this,  when  his  friend  Lord  Carhsle  had 
married  and  settled  down,  the  growing  family  of  that 
amiable  young  nobleman  became  the  object  of  his  chief 
solicitude.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  objection  to  being 
dubbed  "  dry-nurse  "  to  the  eldest  of  them,  Lady  Carohne, 
who  was  evidently  his  favourite  in  that  family  ;  and  few 
of  his  letters  fail  to  contain  loving  messages  to  her.  In 
August  1774,  for  example,  he  concludes  a  long  epistle 
about  electioneering  matters  in  this  fashion  : — 

"  Give  my  hearty  love  to  Caroline  ;  and  as  for  the 
Httle  Marmot,  tell  him  that  if  he  treats  his  sister  with 
great  attention  I  shall  love  him  excessively,  but  s'il  fait 
le  fier,  because  he  is  Viscount  and  a  Howard,  I  shall  give 
him  several  spanks  upon  his  denier e." 

He  discusses  the  children's  ailments  and  acquirements. 
If  the  httle  boy  was  not  very  forward  with  his  tongue, 
or  Caroline  had  too  many  ailments,  or  seemed  rather 
backward  with  her  lessons,  the  father  or  mother  would 
be  sure  to  communicate  the  fact  to  their  mentor  ;  and 
there  were  few  concerns  of  the  schoolroom  or  the  nursery 
on  which  this  old  bachelor  did  not  offer  his  well-meant, 
if  not  always  particularly  valuable  advice.  Later  on, 
when  Carlisle  was  in  Dublin  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Selwyn  looked  after  the  progress  of  his  eldest  son 
at  school,  and  had  the  boy  to  stay  with  him  during  the 
holidays.  And  so  it  went  on,  till  the  children  had  chil- 
dren of  their  own,  when  Selwyn  bestowed  his  grand- 
fatherly  regards  upon  the  next  generation.  In  1790, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  Gilly  Wilhams,  who 
presumably  had  left  such  folhes  behind  with  the  days 
of  his  youth,  rallied  Selwyn  on  the  subject  to  such  an 
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extent  that  he  would  have  fallen  out  with  his  old  crony 
were  it  not,  as  he  said,  that  he  could  not  be  angry  with 
people  merely  because  they  had  the  disposition  they 
were  bom  with.  Gilly  wanted  him  to  go  to  Ashbumham, 
and  when  Selw^ii  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  his 
poor  state  of  health,  rephed  that  he  meant  the  state  of 
Lady  Caroline's  health,  who  was  just  then  expecting  her 
confinement.  He  added — "  Heaven  is  remarkably  in- 
dulgent to  you,  to  secure  you  a  nursery  in  perpduo.  The 
moment  the  old  one  is  fledged  and  takes  to  flight,  you 
have  another,  with  clouts,  and  a  pap-spoon,  to  which 
you  are  equally  attentive."  After  repeating  this  sarcasm 
to  Lady  Carlisle,  Selwyn  says — 

"  What  stuff  is  this  !  He  and  that  Gobo,  his  friend 
Cadogan,  encourage  one  another  in  this  way  of  thinking 
and  talking.  I  have  loved  you  and  Lord  C.  possiann^- 
ment  for  above  twenty  years.  J'ai  vu  naitrc  tons  vos 
cnfans.  Qiiand  ceux-ci  n'eussent  point  cte  aimables 
comme  ils  sont,  how  was  it  possible  that  I  could  not  love 
them  too  ?  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  I  shall  be  in- 
different to  what  will  be  an  object  of  such  tenderness 
to  Caroline  ? 

Pleasing,  however,  as  is  the  story  of  George  Selwyn's 
fatherly  and  affectionate  interest  in  the  young  Coventrys 
and  Carhsles,  it  is  entirely  echpsed  by  the  extraordinary 
story  of  his  passionate  devotion  to  Maria  Fagniani, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  Fagniani  of 
Milan.  Jesse  says  that  "  according  to  general  rumour," 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  George  Selwyn  each  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  the  father  of  the  child,  and  that  this 
impression  was  made  stronger  afterwards,  when  Selwyn 
left  her  £33,000  and  the  Duke  £150,000.  Jesse  declares, 
however,    that    a    perusal    of    Selwyn's    "  most    private 
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papers  "  did  nothing  to  clear  up  the  mystery  ;    for,  al- 
though he  found  passages  which  lent  weight  to  the  sup- 
position that  either  Selwyn  or  the  Duke  was  the  father 
of  the  child, — "  or  rather  that  each  severally  believed 
himself  to  be  so  " — yet  there  was  no  certain  proof  of 
anything   beyond   the   existence   of   these   contradictory 
beliefs.     The  young  lady  was  bom  in  London  on  the  24th 
of  August  1771,  and  these  two  old  bachelors, — for  March 
was   then   forty-seven   and   Selwyn   fifty-two, — certainly 
exhibited  a  somewhat  inexplicable  interest  in  the  infant 
from  the  very  first.     March  wrote  to  inform  Selwyn  of 
the  event  on  the  following  day.      When  the  child,  "  Mie 
Mie,"  as  they  called  her,  was  eight  months  old,  she  appears 
to  have  been  left  in  the  charge  of  Lord  March  in  London 
whilst   her  parents   travelled   about   on   the   Continent. 
In  July  1772  the  Marchioness  wrote  to  thank  Selwyn  for 
informing  her  that  Mie  Mie  was  in  good  health,  for,  she 
says,  but  for  his  kindness  in  writing  from  time  to  time, 
she  would  not  have  heard  a  word  of  her  petite  for  the  past 
three  months,     March  had  presumably  been   too  busy 
with  his  race-horses  and  his  various  mistresses  to  have 
time  for  letter-writing.     Two  years  later,  Selwyn  describes 
himself  as  sitting  on  the  steps  of  March's  house  in  Picca- 
dilly with  the  Uttle  girl  on  his  lap,  much  to  the  diversion 
of   Lord   Thomond,    who    chanced    to    pass    by.      But, 
although  he  already  talked  of  making  a  will  in  her  favour, 
she  appears  to  have  been  still  under  March's  protection, 
for  about  the  same  time  Mrs  Crawford  wrote  to  Lord 
March  begging  him  to  allow  her  the  pleasure  of  Mie  Mie's 
company    at    Richmond.     In    September    1775,    Selwyn 
tells  Carlisle  that  he  has  prevailed  upon  March  to  allow 
him  to  do  something  for  the  child,  "  by  which  I  flatter 
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myself  to  bring  about  what  will  be  in  many  respects  of 
use  to  that  little  infant,  who  has  very  little  thought 
bestowed  upon  her  but  by  my  means."  Apparently  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  keep  her  for  a  time,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  at  a  house  he  had  hired  for  a  season 
at  Richmond,  and  that  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Mrs 
Crawford  should  assist  him  in  his  guardianship.  In  the 
following  April  he  had  some  correspondence  with  other 
lady  friends  about  the  selection  of  a  school  for  the  child  ; 
and  when  he  had  settled  her  at  Campden  House,  his 
perpetual  anxiety  about  her  is  manifest  by  his  frequent 
inquiries  of  the  schoolmistress,  and  her  replies  to  the 
effect  that  "  Mademoiselle  Fagniani  is  as  well  to-day 
as  her  good  friend  could  possibly  wish  her  to  be,"  that 
"  she  is  this  minute  engaged  in  a  party  at  high  romps," 
and  so  forth.  In  July  she  had  some  childish  ailment, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  convalescent,  Selwyn  took  her  to 
Brighton.  In  August  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
Fagniani  came  to  London  for  a  short  time,  and  having  seen 
their  daughter,  consented  to  let  her  remain  in  Selwyn's 
care  for  the  following  twelve  months.  Selwyn  hoped 
that  the  time  would  be  extended  indefinitely  ;  but  in 
May  1777,  when  the  Marquise  wrote  from  Brussels  to 
thank  him  for  the  present  of  a  horse,  she  warned  him 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  child  mucli  longer. 
A  week  later  she  told  him  that  Mie  Mie's  grandparents 
suppose  her  to  have  already  left  London  for  Italy  with 
her  father  and  mother,  and  that  she  must  set  out  for 
Milan  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  In  answer  to  some 
angry  reproaches  from  him,  she  wrote  in  June,  saying — 

"  If  I  were  my  own  mistress  you  should  dispose  of 
my  own  fate  in  disposing  of  that  of  my  daughter.     In 
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that  case,  all  should  be  as  you  wish  ;    but  as  I  am 
situated   ...   it  must  be  otherwise." 

From  this  and  other  letters  it  is  quite  clear  that,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  Madame  Fagniani,  but  for  the 
objections  of  Mie  Mie's  parents  (on  whom  she  and  her 
husband  were  dependent)  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  hand  over  her  little  daughter  to  George  Selwyn's 
permanent  care  ;  but,  after  a  month  or  two  of  angry 
correspondence,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  let  the 
child  go.  He  made  the  most  elaborate  preparations  for 
her  journey,  amongst  other  things,  writing  out  a  list  of 
all  the  best  inns  at  which  she  was  to  rest  on  the  road  from 
Dartford  to  Dover,  from  Calais  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to 
Lyons,  and  so  on,  all  the  way  to  Milan.  His  housekeeper, 
Mrs  Webb,  and  his  faithful  man-servant  Michelet,  travelled 
with  her,  and  were  instructed  to  send  their  master  the 
minutest  particulars  about  her  day  by  day.  Selwyn's 
friends  did  all  that  they  could  to  console  him  in  his 
affliction.  Even  the  dissolute  and  careless  March  spoke 
with  tenderness  and  compassion  of  his  friend's  sufferings. 
Mrs  Crawford,  and  other  ladies,  promised  to  do  anything 
in  their  power  to  alleviate  his  grief.  Lord  Carlisle  per- 
suaded him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  children  at  Castle  Howard  ; 
and  "  Admirable  Crichton  "  Storer  hoped  that  young 
George  and  Caroline  would  make  up  to  him,  in  some 
degree,  for  what  he  had  lost. 

After  going  about,  dejected  and  disconsolate,  for  some 
months,  Selwyn  set  off  for  Milan  early  in  the  following 
summer,  in  order  to  see  his  little  favourite,  and,  if  possible, 
persuade  her  parents  to  allow  her  to  return  with  him  to 
England.  But  although  he  prolonged  his  visit  and  his 
persuasions  for  three  months,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to 
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retire  unsatisfied.  In  December  1778,  however,  when  the 
Marquise  had  another  daughter,  Selwyn's  hopes  revived, 
and  his  solicitations  were  resumed  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  details  of  the  negotiations  may  be  read  in  the  alter- 
nately despairing  and  boisterously  jubilant  letters  of  his 
agent,  the  Rev.  Dr  Warner  ;  all  that  need  be  said  here  is 
that  in  the  following  April,  Mie  Mie's  parents  placed  her 
in  a  convent  to  be  educated,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
executed  some  deed  by  which  she  was  made  over  to 
Selwyn's  protection.  They  must  have  been  well  enough 
aware  that  he  would  soon  find  means  to  remove  her  from 
the  convent,  as,  in  fact,  he  very  promptly  did  ;  for,  on  the 
17th  of  July  1779,  we  find  him  writing  from  Matson  to  say 
that  Mie  Mie  is  there  with  him,  "  dans  un  conicntemcnt 
par  fait."  How  whole-heartedly  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  child's  happiness  and  welfare  is  evident  from  his 
subsequent  letters.  To  one  friend  he  writes  that, 
although  he  dined  yesterday  at  Lord  Carmarthen's  with 
such  congenial  company  as  Charles  Fox,  Storer,  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  Lord  Coleraine,  and  Jack  Townshcnd,  he  was 
obliged  to  run  away  at  eight  o'clock  to  a  little  assembly 
whither  the  Miss  Selwyns  had  carried  Mie  Mie,  in  order 
that  he  might  bring  her  home  in  good  time.  He  tells 
another  that  he  is  invited  to  dine  with  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  but  must  refuse  because  he  is  to  go  to  Lord 
Boston's  with  Mie  Mie.  He  procures  the  box  of  "  Mrs 
Archbishop  "  at  the  Opera,  in  order  that  Mie  Mie  may  see 
Vestris  dance  ;  and  he  goes  to  a  theatre,  for  the  first  time 
in  twelve  years,  because  Mie  Mie  wants  to  see  a  play.  In 
June  1781,  after  hearing  from  Milan  that  the  Marquis 
Fagniani,  who  had  been  stone-blind  for  some  time,  had 
gone  quite  mad,  he  writes  : — 
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"  I  never  hear  one  syllable  from  any  of  the  family  ; 
I  hope  in  God  that  I  never  shall,  or  poor  Mie  Mie  either. 
It  grows  everyday  less  likely,  and  yet,  when  I  am  out 
of  spirits,  that  Dragon,  among  others,  comes  across  me 
and  distresses  me  ;  and  the  thought  of  what  must 
happen  to  that  child  if  I  am  not  alive  to  protect  her." 

In  1782,  when  his  place  of  Paymaster  of  Works  was 
abolished,  he  writes  : — 

"  I  shall  feel  the  deprivation  of  two  parts  out  of  three 
of  my  income,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  enough  left 
for  Mie  Mie's  education,  and  to  supply  possible  losses  to 
her  in  other  respects.  If  I  can  do  that,  and  am  lodged 
up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  a  room  at  half-a-guinea  a  week, 
as  I  was  when  I  lodged  with  Lord  Townshend  and  Lord 
Buck  [ingham],  in  1744  or  5,  I  will  never  utter  an 
impatient  word  about  le  retour  de  mon  sort,  whatever 
injustice  may  have  been  done  me." 

Having  bought  a  house  at  Richmond,  not  far  from  the 
splendid  villa  of  his  friend  Lord  March  (now  become  Duke 
of  Queensberry),  he  writes  : — 

"  I  think  I  never  saw  her  [Mie  Mie]  so  satisfied  and 
amused  as  she  is  here  and  at  home.  If  that  continues, 
the  purchase  of  my  house  here  will  not  have  been  a  bad 
one  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  would  consent,  upon  those 
terms,  to  have  no  other." 

Fortunately,  the  old  bachelor's  adopted  child  became  a 
real  daughter  to  him,  and  grew  up  to  be  everything  he 
could  wish.  When  he  was  nearly  seventy,  and  afflicted 
with  certain  troublesome  ailments  that  necessitated  con- 
finement to  the  house  and  constant  attention,  he  tells 
his  friends  that  Mie  Mie,  then  in  her  seventeenth  year,  is 
"  an  excellent  nurse,  and  a  most  reasonable  girl  indeed." 
At  about  the  same  date  we  find  him  interested  in  her 
religious  development.  Writing  to  Lady  Carlisle, he  says: — 
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"  Mie  Mie,  I  believe,  will  be  glad  when  your  ladyship 
comes  to  town,  to  go  to  the  chapel  with  Lady  Caroline  ; 
yon  will  tell  me  tout  bonncment  if  you  should  have  any 
objection,  a  tout  evcnctncnt  she  will  have  a  pew  some- 
where. She  can  no  longer  support  the  idea  of  belonging 
to  no  communion,  that  en  fait  de  salut  she  should  be 
ni  chair  ni  poisson.  She  pleases  me  in  that,  and  I  shall 
be  completely  happy  to  see  her  established  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  provided  that  it  is  her  own 
desire.  But  my  profession  is  not  that  of  making  con- 
verts, et  jc  ne  veux  me  charger  de  I'dme  de  personne." 

It  may  be  as  well  in  this  place  to  tell  the  rest  of  Mie 
Mie's  history.  When  Selwyn  died  in  1791  she  was  in  her 
twentieth  year,  and  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  good 
friends  Lord  and  Lady  Carlisle.  A  month  or  two  after- 
wards, Madame  Fagniani  wrote  to  Lord  Carlisle,  thanking 
him  for  his  care  of  the  young  lady,  but  stating  that  she 
would  prefer  to  have  her  daughter  under  her  own  pro- 
tection. She  is  aware,  she  says,  that  Mr  Selwyn  led  his 
young  charge  to  believe  that  her  parents  had  abandoned 
her,  but  she  hopes  his  lordship  will  disabuse  Mie  Mie's 
mind,  and  advise  her  to  return  to  her  inconsolable  and 
weeping  mother.  Lord  Carlisle  doubtless  judged  that  the 
old  mother's  prayers  and  crocodile  tears  were  not  so  much 
for  the  possession  of  her  daughter  as  for  the  possession  of 
the  fortune  of  ;^33,ooo  which  had  been  left  to  the  young 
lady  by  Selwyn.  At  any  rate  her  prayers  and  tears  seem 
to  have  been  of  no  avail,  and  from  this  date  she  disappears 
fnjm  our  view.  Seven  years  later,  in  1798,  Mie  Mie  married 
the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  (afterwards  third  Marquis  of 
Hertford),  on  which  occasion  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
in  order  to  provide  a  dowry  for  her,  stripped  his  grounds 
near  Drumlanrig  and  around  Neidpath  Castle  of  their 
fme   plantations  ;     a    piece   of   vandalism    which    caused 
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Wordsworth  to  indite  an  indignant  sonnet  commencing 
"  Degenerate  Douglas  !  "  and  produced  some  equally 
uncomplimentary  poetical  remarks  from  Robert  Burns. 
When  "  Old  Q.  "  died  in  1810,  he  left  £100,000  to  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  and,  by  making  the  Earl 
residuary  legatee  also,  is  believed  to  have  added  altogether 
£200,000  to  their  fortune.  Yarmouth  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  after  "  Old  Q.'s  "  own  heart, — as  he  must  indeed 
have  been  if  it  be  true  that  he  served  as  model  for  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne  in  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair."  The 
evil  communiaction,  perhaps,  corrupted  Mie  Mie's  good 
manners.  At  anyrate  her  later  life  was  anything  but 
what  a  Marchioness's  should  be  ;  and  in  1818,  when  she 
was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  she  is  said  to  have  had  a  son, 
of  whom  the  Marquis  was  not  the  father.  In  early  youth 
this  son  was  known  by  the  name  of  Richard  Jackson,  but 
afterwards  as  Richard  Wallace.  He  was  educated  in 
France,  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Hertford  ;  after  her  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
in  1856,  he  became  the  inseparable  companion  of  his 
reputed  half-brother,  the  fourth  Marquis  ;  and  when  that 
nobleman  died,  unmarried,  in  1870,  he  left  to  Richard 
Wallace  all  of  his  property  that  was  capable  of  being  left 
by  will,  including  the  finest  private  collection  of  pictures 
and  objets  d'art  in  the  world.  Consequently,  it  is  to  the 
money  of  George  Selwyn  and  "  Old  Q. "  that  the 
action  is  indebted,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  magnificent 
"  Wallace  Collection  "  now  exhibited  at  Hertford 
House. 

Apart  from  the  pecuHarities  which  have  thus  been  dwelt 
upon  at  some  length,  Selwyn's  way  of  hfe  was  that  of  the 
ordinary  man  about   town.     His  young  friend  Carlisle, 
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writing  from  Spa  in  August  1768,  thus  describes  it,  in 
contrast  with  his  own  : — 

"  I  rise  at  six  ;  am  on  horseback  till  breakfast  ;  play 
at  cricket  till  dinner  ;  and  dance  in  the  evening  till  I 
can  scarce  crawl  to  bed  at  eleven.  There  is  life  for  you  ! 
You  get  up  at  nine  ;  play  with  your  dog  Raton  till 
twelve  in  your  night-gown  ;  then  creep  down  to  White's 
to  abuse  Fimshawe  ;  are  five  hours  at  table  ;  sleep  till 
you  can  escape  your  supper  reckoning  ;  then  make  two 
wretches  carry  you  [in  a  Sedan  chair]  with  three  pints 
of  claret  in  you,  three  miles  for  a  shilling." 

In  this  there  is  undoubtedly  a  spice  of  intentional 
exaggeration  ;  for,  at  no  period  of  his  life  was  Selwyn 
notable  for  an  abusive  propensity,  nor  was  he  ever  addicted 
to  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
The  only  vice  chargeable  against  him  is  a  propensity  for 
gambling.  Jesse  tells  us  that  in  later  years  Selwyn  got  the 
better  of  this,  saying  that  it  was  "  too  great  a  consumer 
of  four  things — time,  health,  fortune,  and  thinking." 
But  from  his  own  letters  in  the  Castle  Howard  collection, 
it  appears  that  up  to  the  age  of  sixty-three,  at  anyrate, 
he  was  not  altogether  emancipated  ;  and,  if  he  did  not 
suffer  from  it,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  to  the  disastrous 
extent  that  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  did,  it  ad- 
mittedly, at  times,  caused  him  very  serious  inconvenience. 
It  is  said  that  Selwyn  was  a  fair  classical  scholar,  and  that 
he  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  ;  but  it  is  astonisiiing  how 
few  references  there  are,  either  in  his  own  letters  or  in 
those  of  any  of  his  numerous  correspondents,  to  art  or  to 
literature,  either  ancient  or  modern.  The  bon  vivants 
of  that  day  were  not  reading  men,  and  Selwyn  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  always  preferred,  he  said,  the 
reading  of  men  to  the  reading  of  bouks.     Wraxall,  indeed, 
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who  was  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Ludgershall 
from  1784  to  1790,  credits  him  with  as  much  knowledge 
as  wit,  and  declares  that  the  conversations  they  used  to 
have  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  some  tedious  debate  was  going  on  down 
below,  were  extremely  instructive.  But  what  seems  to 
have  chiefly  impressed  Wraxall  was  the  other's  fund  of 
curious  and  secret  anecdote  relative  to  the  persons  of  the 
houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick.  Selwyn  himself  says 
in  one  of  his  letters  : — 

"  I  could  never  get  an  admirer  of  my  erudition  but 
Wraxall  ;  of  my  wit  I  have  had  indeed  plenty,  that  is 
all  the  fools  in  Town,  who  never  had  any  idea  of  what 
wit  is." 

But  whether  it  were  wit,  or  humour,  or  curious  anecdote, 
or  worldly  wisdom,  that  people  admired  in  Selwyn 's 
conversation,  his  chief  attraction  for  a  very  wide  circle 
of  friends  was  undoubtedly  the  eminently  lovable  dis- 
position of  the  man.  In  the  letters  of  old  and  young,  of 
giddy  and  sedate,  the  note  of  affection  is  everywhere 
apparent.  That  gay  beau  "  Gilly  "  Williams  writes  to 
him,  apropos  of  a  prolonged  stay  in  Paris.  "  Do  come  and 
live  among  your  friends,  who  love  and  honour  you." 
That  veteran  statesman,  Lord  Holland,  writes :  "  I  have 
given  my  children  a  great  love  for  you  in  my  hfetime  ; 
and  yet  I  assure  you  I  have  enough  left  to  last  me  abun- 
dantly as  long  as  I  live."  That  amiable  young  nobleman, 
Lord  Carlisle,  writes  :  "  Your  friendship  is  so  different 
from  anything  I  have  ever  met  with  or  seen  in  the  world, 
that  when  I  recollect  the  extraordinary  proofs  of  your 
kindness  it  seems  like  a  dream.  I  will  endeavour,  by  my 
conduct  and  change  of  manners,  to  make  myself  more 
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worthy  of  it."  And  on  an  occasion,  when  Selwyn  happened 
to  be  temporarily  distressed  by  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  the  dissolute  Earl  of  March  wrote  : — 

"  As  to  your  banker,  I  will  call  there  to-morrow  ; 
make  yourself  easy  about  that,  for  I  have  three  thousand 
pounds  now  at  Coutts's.  There  will  be  no  bankruptcy 
without  we  are  both  ruined  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
How  can  you  think,  my  dear  George,  and  I  hope  you  do 
not  think,  that  anybody,  or  anything,  can  make  a 
tracasserie  between  you  and  me.  ...  I  told  you,  in 
a  letter  I  wrote  some  time  ago,  that  I  depended  more 
upon  the  continuance  of  our  friendship  than  anything 
else  in  the  world." 

Selwyn  haunted  the  clubs  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
William  Wilberforce  says  that  he  lived  for  society,  and 
continued  in  it  till  he  really  looked  like  the  wax-work 
figure  of  a  corpse.  The  poet  Hayley,  who  visited  him  in 
1787,  gives  us  a  pleasanter  picture. 

"  I  was  much  pleased,"  he  says,  "  with  this  courteous 
old  man,  who,  instead  of  having  the  air  of  a  sarcastic 
wit,  has  the  manners  of  a  high-bred  courtier  of  the  last 
age,  or  of  one  that  you  may  suppose  to  have  flourished 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV." 

During  the  later  years  of  his  hfe  he  suffered  much  from 
gout  and  dropsy.  In  1788  he  was  well  enough  to  enter- 
tain his  "  royal  master,"  George  III.,  at  Matson.  But 
in  November  1790  he  gives  a  very  lugubrious  account  of 
his  condition  to  Lady  Carlisle.  Writing  from  his  house 
at  Richmond,  he  says  : — 

"  You  are  so  good,  when  you  do  not  see  me  or  hear 
of  me,  to  be  desirous  of  having  some  information  of 
my  state  of  health  and  existence.  Now  I  must  let 
you  know  that  I  have  at  this  moment  every  distress, 
negative  and  positive,  that  I  can  have  ;    et  les  void. 
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My  negative  one  is,  being  for  the  moment  in  an  im- 
possibility of  going  to  town  to  see  you,  Caroline,  and 
the  bambino,  and  that  is  enough,  for  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  me,  as  you  must  imagine.  Then  I 
am,  in  a  manner,  here  with  one  single  servant.  Pierre 
has  left  this  house  to  go  to  his  own,  where  he  is  very 
well  looked  after  by  his  wife,  and  is  as  comfortably 
lodged  as  it  is  possible  to  be  ;  but  he  is,  as  Mr  Dundas 
tells  me,  in  a  very  perilous  situation.    .   .   . 

"  My  next  grievance  is  that  je  peris  de  froid ;  fen 
suis  pen^tre  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  the  reason  is  plain, 
but  why  I  did  not  discover  it  myself  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived.  I  have  no  clothes  ;  my  stockings  are  of  a 
fine  thin  thread,  half  of  them  full  of  holes  ;  I  have  no 
flannel  waistcoat,  which  everybody  else  wears ;  in 
short,  I  have  been  shivering  in  the  warmest  room  sans 
s^avoir  pourquoi.  But  yesterday  there  was  a  com- 
mittee at  the  Duke's  [the  Duke  of  Queensberry's] 
upon  my  drapery,  and  to-day  a  tailor  is  sent  for. 
I  am  to  be  flannelled  and  cottoned,  and  kept  alive  if 
possible  ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  I  must  be  em- 
balmed, with  my  face,  mummy-hke,  only  bare,  to 
converse  through  my  cerements." 

On  December  the  8th  he  travelled  up  to  London  in 
the  cold  and  mist,  with  his  legs  on  the  foreseat  of  his 
carriage  and  his  head  resting  on  a  servant's  shoulder, 
in  order  to  attend  as  godfather  at  the  christening  of 
Carohne's  bambino.  It  was  his  last  journey  ;  and  he  had 
evidently  begun  to  feel  something  of  what  Metchnikoff 
calls  the  instinct  of  death.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  being  called 
in,  pronounced  for  no  immediate  dissolution,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  continue  taking  his  bark  and  hemlock, 
"  I'll  do  anything  for  some  time  longer,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  but  my  patience  will,  I  see,  after  a  certain  time,  be 
exhausted."  It  was  exhausted  in  less  than  two  months  ; 
for  he  died  on  the  25th  of  January  1791,  in  his  seventy- 
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second  year.  His  oldest  surviving  friend,  Horace  Walpole, 
bewailing  his  loss  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Berry,  said,  "  Him  I 
really  loved,  not  only  for  his  infinite  wit  but  for  a  thousand 
good  qualities."  And  shortly  afterwards,  another  friend 
thus  gracefully  expressed  his  regret  in  one  of  the  literary 
periodicals  : — 

"  If.  this  gay  favourite  lost,  they  yet  can  live, 
A  tear  to  Selwyn  let  the  Graces  give  ! 
With  rapid  kindness  teach  Oblivion's  pall 
O'er  the  sunk  foibles  of  the  man  to  fall  ; 
And  fondly  dictate  to  a  faithful  Muse 
The  prime  distinction  of  the  friend  they  lose. 
'Twas  social  wit,  which,  never  kindling  strife, 
Blazed  in  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life  ; 
Those  little  sapphires  round  the  diamond  shone, 
Lending  soft  radiance  to  the  richer  stone." 
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A  ROYAL  MISTRESS 

HENRIETTA    HOWARD,   COUNTESS    OF 

SUFFOLK 

WHEN  George  I.  came  over  from  Hanover 
in  1714  to  ascend  what  he  called  the  throne 
of  his  "  ancestors  "  he  brought  no  queen 
with  him.  His  unhappy  consort,  Sophie 
Dorothea  of  Celle,  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Ahlden,  where  she  remained  until,  after  thirty  years  of 
miserable  captivity,  death  released  her  but  a  few  months 
before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  her  brutal  and  vindictive 
husband.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  Caroline  of  Anspach 
was  the  first  lady  of  the  land  ;  and,  as  Horace  Walpole 
informs  us,  the  most  promising  of  the  young  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  prettiest  and 
liveliest  of  the  young  ladies,  formed  the  Court  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  at  St  James's  Palace.  Especially 
prominent  amongst  these,  both  on  account  of  her  own 
personal  quahties  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  position, 
was  Henrietta  Howard,  one  of  the  women  of  the  bed- 
chamber. This  lady  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Hobart,  a  Norfolk  baronet,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a  duel 
when  she  was  about  ten  years  old.  She  had  been  married 
when  "  very  young  "  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  whom 
Lord  Hervey  describes  as  "  a  wrong-headed,  ill-tempered, 
obstinate,  drunken,  extravagant,  brutal  younger  brother 
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of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  family."  "  How  she  came  to  love 
him,  or  how  he  came  to  love  anybody,"  observes  Lord 
Chesterfield,  "  is  unaccountable."  Neither  the  date  of 
her  birth  nor  of  her  marriage  can  be  stated  with  certainty. 
But  if  it  be  true,  as  Horace  Walpole  reports,  that  she 
was  seventy-nine  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1767,  then 
she  must  have  been  born  in  1688  ;  and  if  the  Peerages  are 
right  in  giving  January  1706  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
her  only  son,  then  she  cannot  have  been  married  later 
than  the  spring  of  1705,  when  she  was  in  her  seventeenth 
year.  Howard,  who  was  then  a  man  of  forty,  had  no 
money  ;  and  if  £4000  out  of  her  portion  of  £6000  had  not 
been  strictly  tied  up,  he  would  doubtless  have  made  ducks 
and  drakes  of  it  all.  As  it  was,  he  quickly  got  rid  of 
the  £2000  ;  and  then  this  ill-matched  couple,  finding  it 
difficult  to  subsist  in  England  on  the  interest  of  the  re- 
mainder, went  over  to  Hanover,  where  living  was  cheaper, 
and  where  they  hoped  to  improve  their  position  by  paying 
court  to  the  future  ruler  of  their  own  country.  Even  in 
Hanover,  however,  they  were  hard  put  to  it  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  it  was  thought  expedient  to  give  a 
dinner  to  some  of  the  Hanoverian  ministers,  Mrs  Howard 
is  said  to  have  paid  for  the  entertainment  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  beautiful  head  of  hair.  The  adventure  was 
moderately  successful  ;  for,  on  the  accession  of  George  I., 
Howard  was  appointed  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
king,  and  his  wife  became  one  of  the  bedchamber  women 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

According  to  Lord  Hervey's  account,  tlu-  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  his  coming  over  to  England,  first  attached 
himself  to  the  beautiful  Mary  Rellenden,  one  of  his  wife's 
Maids  ol    Honour,   and   by  common   consent    the   most 
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charming  woman  of  her  time.  But  she  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  she  had  to  do  with  a  man  who  was  a 
mere  creature  of  habit,  who  would  never  become  really 
attached  to  any  woman  but  his  wife,  who  was  better 
pleased  with  the  air  of  an  intrigue  than  with  any  other 
part  of  it,  and  who  did  not  care  to  pay  any  very  valuable 
consideration  even  for  that.  Besides,  she  was  already 
in  love  with  somebody  else.  Consequently  she  managed 
to  draw  her  neck  out  of  the  yoke,  Uttle  by  httle,  and  left 
so  unprofitable  a  game  to  any  one  who  hked  to  take  it  up. 
Then  the  Prince  took  to  passing  some  hours  every  day 
with  Mrs  Howard  in  her  apartment,  besides  walking  with 
her  tete-a-tete  in  the  gardens  of  Richmond  and  St  James's  ; 
and  after  a  very  short  time  she  was  estabhshed,  to  use 
Lord  Chesterfield's  words,  as  the  Prince's  "  unrivalled 
ostensible  mistress."  A  contemporary  description  of 
her  shows  us — 

"  A  tall  and  fine  figure  in  a  green  taffety  dress,  set 
off  with  rose-coloured  ribands  ;  fair  hair  and  skin  ; 
a  white  mushn  apron  trimmed  with  dehacte  lace ; 
ruffles  of  the  same  ;  a  white  rounded  arm  ;  a  chip  hat, 
with  flowers,  placed  quite  at  the  back  of  the  hght  hair, 
which  leaves  the  white  broad  forehead  exposed." 

Both  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole  describe 
her  face  as  pleasing  rather  than  beautiful.  She  had 
remarkably  fine  light  brown  hair,  regular  features,  soft 
blue  eyes,  and  an  habitually  sweet  and  gentle  expression. 
Her  character  corresponded  with  her  face  ;  but  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  rather  deaf,  so  that  unless  the  con- 
versation were  addressed  specially  to  her,  or  was  in  a 
tone  of  voice  above  the  common,  she  was  unable  to  take 
part  in  it.     Lord  Hervey  was  not  much  given  to  praise 
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anybody,  but  he  declares  most  emphatically  concerning 
Mrs  Howard  that — 

"  Good  sense,  good  breeding,  and  good  nature  were 
qualities  which  even  her  enemies  could  not  deny  her  ; 
nor  do  I  know  any  one  good  or  agreeable  quality  which 
those  who  knew  her  more  intimately  would  not  as 
readily  allow  her.  She  was  civil  to  everybody,  friendly 
to  many,  and  unjust  to  none." 

Horace  Walpole  says  that  her  apartment  became  the 
fashionable  evening  rendezvous  of  the  most  distinguished 
wits  and  beauties.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the 
men  he  mentions  Lord  Stanhope  (afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Earl  of  Chesterfield),  Lord  Scarborough,  Lord 
Hervey,  and  General  (then  Colonel)  Charles  Churchill ; 
and  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  women  he  names 
his  own  mother,  Mrs  Selwyn,  mother  of  the  famous 
George,  and  herself  a  wit  as  well  as  a  beauty.  Miss  Lepel 
(afterwards  Lady  Hervey),  and  "  above  all  for  universal 
admiration.  Miss  Bellenden,  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour. 
Her  face  and  manner  were  charming  ;  lively  she  was 
almost  to  etourderie,  and  so  agreeable  she  was  that  I 
never  heard  her  mentioned  afterwards  by  one  of  her 
contemporaries  who  did  not  prefer  her  as  the  most  perfect 
creature  they  ever  knew."  With  these,  and  with  most 
of  her  fellow-servants  of  the  Princess's  household,  Mrs 
Howard  was  extremely  popular.  They  quarrelled  amongst 
themselves  often  enough,  but  they  never  quarrelled  with 
her.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  by  way  of  allusion  to 
the  benevolent  neutrality  which  she  invariably  observed 
in  all  personal  quarrels  that  she  acquired  the  name  of 
"  the  Swiss,"  and  her  apartment  was  commonly  known 
as  "  the  Swiss  cantons."     Whenever  these  Uvely  young 
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persons  were  away  from  Court,  they  wrote  her  long 
accounts  of  all  their  doings  ;  and  so  numerous  were  the 
requests  for  like  favours  from  her  that  she  found  it  con- 
venient to  write  a  "  Court  Journal,"  in  imitation  of  the 
newspapers,  which,  being  sent  round  to  all  her  friends  in 
the  country,  caused  her  to  be  known  amongst  them  as 
"  the  author."  Thackeray  remarks  that  they  were  a 
jolly  set,  and  that  the  England  of  our  Georgian  ancestors 
must  have  been  a  merrier  place  than  the  island  we  now 
inhabit.  But  often  enough  we  find  these  merry  girls 
speaking  of  the  "  amusements  "  of  the  Court  as  more  or 
less  disagreeable  task-work.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
Blount  sisters,  for  example.  Pope  relates  that,  having 
gone  to  Hampton  Court  one  day  in  September  1717,  he 
met  the  Prince,  with  all  his  ladies  on  horseback,  returning 
from  hunting,  and  that  "  Mrs  "  Bellenden  and  "  Mrs  " 
Lepel  gave  him  a  dinner,  together  with  something  which 
he  says  he  liked  better,  namely,  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versation with  Mrs  Howard. 

"  We  all  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  Maid  of  Honour 
was  of  all  things  the  most  miserable,  and  wished  that 
every  woman  who  envied  it  had  a  specimen  of  it.  To 
eat  WestphaHa  ham  in  a  morning,  ride  over  hedges 
and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks,  come  home  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and  (what  is  worse  a  hundred 
times)  with  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead  from  an  uneasy 
hat  !  All  this  may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent 
wives  for  fox-hunters,  and  bear  abundance  of  ruddy- 
complexioned  children.  As  soon  as  they  can  wipe 
off  the  sweat  of  the  day,  they  must  simper  an  hour, 
and  catch  cold,  in  the  Princess's  apartment  :  from 
thence  (as  Shakespeare  has  it)  to  dinner,  with  what 
appetite  they  may — and  after  that  till  midnight,  walk, 
work,  or  think,  which  they  please." 
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Yet  when  these  same  courtiers  were  away  from  court, 
they  were  like  fish  out  of  water.  Sophia  Howe,  for 
example,  whose  lively  letters  to  Mrs  Howard  appear  to 
have  required  a  good  deal  of  editing  at  the  hands  of  the 
judicious  Croker,  is  driven  almost  frantic  by  the  thought 
that,  owing  to  her  grandmother's  death,  she  may  have  to 
stay  with  her  mother  at  Godalming  for  a  short  time  after 
the  funeral. 

"  The  good  lady  [i.e.  her  mother]  put  on  her  broad- 
girdled  calico  gown  and  striped  night  clothes,  to  look 
decent  upon  the  death  of  her  mother.  That  frill  is  a  bad 
omen  for  me,  for  she  always  comes  out  with  something 
dreadful  when  she  is  adorned.  She  no  sooner  entered 
the  room,  with  a  face  a  thousand  times  paler  than  ever 
you  had,  but  she  comes  out  with  the  fatal  sentence  that  I 
might  take  this  opportunity  of  staying  here  some  time 
longer  ; — but  hang  me,  if  I  do  ! — and  if  the  coach  is  not 
sent  for  me  I  will  come  away  in  the  waggon,  that  I  am 
resolved  upon." 

Miss  Sophia,  it  appears,  told  her  mother  that  Lord 
Lumley  would  be  obliged  to  send  the  coach  for  her  a  good 
while  before  the  birthday,  because  the  men  would  all  have 
to  remain  in  town  for  some  time  to  have  their  new  liveries 
made,  and  she  therefore  begs  that  Lumley  will  send  the 
coach  without  fail  next  Wednesday,  and  that  somebody 
will  write  her  a  letter  confirmatory  of  her  fib,  and  stating 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  come  to  town 
on  the  day  named.  In  similar  fashion,  young  Lord 
Stanhope  (afterwards  the  "polite"  Earl  of  Chesterfield) 
when  detained  in  the  Peak  country  by  the  illness  of  his 
father,  can  find  nothing  to  interest  him  there  even  in  the 
leafy  month  of  June,  but  writes  to  say  that  had  he  been 
a  Papist  he  would  have  thought  himself  in   Purgatory, 
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but  being  a  good  Protestant,  is  most  orthodoxly  driven 
to  conclude  that  he  is  in  Hell ;  though  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  paucity  of  good  company  makes  him  fancy  it  may  be 
merely  Scotland,  and  that,  like  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  he  is  only  waiting  to  be  master  of  half-a-crown 
to  get  out  of  it. 

When  the  King's  quarrel  with  his  son,  and  with  "  cette 
diablesse  Madame  la  Princesse,"  as  he  called  her,  broke 
out  into  open  rupture  in  1717,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  were  banished  from  St  James's,  but  their  court  at 
Leicester  House  and  at  Richmond  Lodge  became  even 
more  gay  and  splendid  than  before.  Leicester  Fields 
became  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  A 
drawing-room  was  held  every  morning,  evening  receptions 
were  held  three  times  a  week,  and  balls,  routs,  and  mas- 
querades became  the  order  of  the  day  in  place  of  the 
rather  dull  and  formal  visits  which  had  been  the  rule  at 
St  James's.  All  those  who  were  discontented  amongst 
the  Whigs  took  the  side  of  the  Prince,  and  these  were 
joined,  naturally  enough,  by  a  considerable  number  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  opposition.  There  was  also  a  contingent  of 
men  of  letters  and  learning,  for  the  Princess  affected  the 
patronage  of  letters.  She  even  held  weekly  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  theological  and  philosophical  subjects, 
when  divines  such  as  William  Whiston  and  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke  were  invited  to  air  their  heresies,  and  she  be- 
wildered herself  in  metaphysical  disputes,  which,  says  the 
scoffing  Chesterfield,  "  neither  she  nor  they  themselves 
understood."  Gay,  and  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot,  were 
already  in  the  number  of  Mrs  Howard's  friends,  and  of  the 
"  wits  amongst  lords  and  lords  amongst  wits  "  who  now 
paid  their  court  at  Leicester  House,  she  speedily  became 
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intimate  with  Lords  Bathurst,  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
Peterborough.  According  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  there  was  at  one  time  some  little  scandal  con- 
cerning Mrs  Howard's  relations  with  the  first-named  of 
these  noblemen  ;  for,  writing  to  the  Countess  of  Marr, 
she  says  : — 

"  The  most  surprising  news  is  Lord  Bathurst 's 
assiduous  Court  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  which  fills 
the  coffee-houses  with  profound  speculations.  But, 
I,  who  smell  a  rat  at  a  considerable  distance,  do  beUeve 
in  private  that  Mrs  Howard  and  his  lordship  have  a 
friendship  that  borders  upon  '  the  tender.'  " 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  she  goes  further,  remarking  : — 

"  I  mentioned  in  my  last  some  suspicions  of  my  own 
in  relation  to  Lord  Bathurst,  which  I  really  never 
mentioned,  for  fifty  reasons,  to  anyone  whatever, 
but  as  there's  never  smoke  without  some  fire,  there  is 
very  rarely  fire  without  some  smoke.  These  smothered 
flames,  though  admirably  covered  with  whole  heaps  of 
politics  laid  over  them,  were  at  length  seen,  felt,  heard, 
and  understood  ;  and  the  fair  lady  given  to  understand 
by  her  commanding  officer  that,  if  she  showed  under 
other  colours  she  must  expect  to  have  her  pay  re- 
trenched. Upon  which  the  good  lord  was  dismissed, 
and  has  not  attended  in  the  drawing-room  since." 

So  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  this  piece  of  scandal  ;  and,  although  Pope,  in  one 
of  his  moral  essays,  hints  that  Mrs  Howard  had  numerous 
lovers,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that,  during  the  whole 
twenty  years  of  her  connection  \vith  the  royal  George, 
she  ever  had  any  more  serious  love  affair  than  her  epis- 
tolary one  with  the  eccentric  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

This  undeniably  brilhant,  though  at  the  same  time  wild 
and  fantastic  nobleman,  who  was  reputed  to  be  an  eminent 
general,  an  able  diplomatist,  a  gifted  orator,  a  fine  scholar, 
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a  keen  wit,  and  also  one  of  the  most  successful  lady-killers 
of  his  time,  appears  to  have  made  Mrs  Howard's  acquaint- 
ance in  1717,  when,  as  one  of  the  discontented,  he  com- 
menced visiting  the  Court  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  at  Leicester  House  instead  of  attending  that  of  the 
King.  His  admiration  of  her,  which  was  genuine  enough, 
was  prettily  expressed  in  the  following  song  : — 

"  I  said  to  my  heart  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
'  You  wild  thing,  that  always  art  leaping  or  aching, 
What  black,  brown,  or  fair,  in  what  clime,  in  what  nation, 
By  turns  has  not  taught  thee  a  pit-a-pat-ation  ?  ' 

Thus  accused,  the  wild  thing  gave  this  sober  reply  : — 
,    '  See  the  heart  without  motion  though  Celia  pass  by  ! 
Not  the  beauty  she  has,  nor  the  wit  that  she  borrows, 
Give  the  eye  any  joys,  or  the  heart  any  sorrows. 

When  our  Sappho  appears — she,  whose  wit  so  refined 
I  am  forced  to  admire  with  the  rest  of  mankind, — 
Whatever  she  says  is  with  spirit  and  fire  ; 
Ev'ry  word  I  attend, — but  I  only  admire. 

Prudentia  as  vainly  would  put  in  her  claim. 
Ever  gazing  on  Heaven,  though  man  is  her  aim  : 
'Tis  love,  not  devotion,  that  turns  up  her  eyes — 
Those  stars  of  this  world  are  too  good  for  the  skies. 

But  Chloe,  so  lively,  so  easy,  so  fair. 
Her  wit  so  genteel,  without  art,  without  care  ; 
When  she  comes  in  my  way — the  motion,  the  pain, 
The  leapings.  the  achings,  return  all  again.' 

O  wonderful  creature  !  a  woman  of  reason  ! 

Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  season  ; 

When  so  easy  to  guess  who  this  angel  should  be. 

Who  would  think  Mrs  Howard  ne'er  dreamt  it  was  she  ?  " 

The  date  of  the  formal  amatory  correspondence  between 
Lord  Peterborough  and  Mrs  Howard  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  The  letters  which  have  been  preserved 
number  about  forty,  but  not  one  of  them  bears  the  date 
of  any  year,  and  Colonel  Russell,  one  of  Peterborough's 
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biographers,  imagines  that  the  correspondence,  which 
seems  to  have  extended  over  a  series  of  years,  com- 
menced immediately  after  they  first  met  in  1717.  There 
seems  to  be  good  ground,  however,  for  Croker's  conjecture 
that  it  commenced  about  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  in  1720,  and  ended  before  Lady  Mohun's 
death  in  1725.  Mrs  Howard's  age  at  its  commencement 
then  would  have  been  thirty-two,  while  Peterborough  was 
an  elderly  beau,  thirty  years  her  senior.  Nobody,  either 
then  or  since,  ever  supposed  it  to  be  any  more  sincere  in 
sentiment  than  the  fashionable  amatory  poetry  of  the 
previous  century,  to  which,  in  spirit  if  not  in  form,  it  bears 
a  close  resemblance.  The  eighteenth  century,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  a  letter-writing  age  ;  for  newspapers 
were  rare,  and  postage  (at  any  rate  for  the  friends  of 
members  of  Parliament)  was  cheap.  Members  of  both 
houses  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  franking  letters,  and  their 
friends  took  care  that  they  exercised  that  privilege  to  its 
full  extent.  It  was  computed  in  1763,  just  before  the 
Government  took  over  the  cross-country  postal  service, 
that  each  member  of  the  two  houses  must  have  franked, 
on  an  average,  7000  letters  a  year,  entailing  a  loss  on  the 
post-office  of  £170,000  per  annum.  Letters  then,  being 
for  these  and  other  reasons  in  great  request,  many  persons 
of  quality  devoted  as  much  trouble  to  their  private  corres- 
pondence, as  some  authors  now  do  to  their  published 
books,  and  in  many  cases  the  contents  were  expected  to 
be  communicated  to  a  circle  of  friends.  In  one  letter  of 
this  series,  indeed,  Mrs  Howard  declares  that,  "  Your 
lordship's  caution  about  showing  your  letters  I  shall 
sacredly  observe,  lest  I  give  any  person  occasion  to  censure 
your  lordship  of  flattery  and  myself  of  crcduhty  "  ;    but 
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this  was  probably  as  much  a  mere  pretence,  on  both  sides, 
as  the  sentiments  of  the  letters  themselves,  and  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  both  the  lord  and  the  lady  wished 
to  have  their  letters  handed  about  as  specimens  of  their  wit. 
Peterborough's  latest  biographer  holds  that  just  as  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  his  declining  age,  set  his  memory  tremendous 
tests  merely  to  assure  himself  that  it  retained  its  tenacity, 
so  Peterborough,  when  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
of  age,  entered  into  this  formal  love  correspondence 
merely  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  not  lost  his  amatory 
cunning.  It  flattered  his  vanity  to  fancy  that  he  was 
showing  himself  (at  any  rate  on  paper)  as  irresistible  as 
when  he  entered  Valencia  in  triumph  amidst  a  crowd  of 
languishing  beauties  ;  and  it  flattered  the  vanity  of  Mrs 
Howard  to  be  singled  out,  when  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  as  the  mark  for  this  elderly  Cupid's  darts. 
Having  some  doubts,  however,  of  her  ability  to  engage  in  a 
literary  encounter  with  so  redoubtable  an  antagonist, 
she  appears  to  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  her  friend 
Gay,  who  read  the  letters  sent  to  her,  and  then  furnished 
her  with  hints  and  suggestions  for  her  answers.  The  corre- 
spondence as  a  whole  is  sufficiently  tiresome  ;  but  one  or 
two  of  the  letters  are  worth  quoting,  not  merely  as  speci- 
mens of  the  antiquated  gallantry  of  a  past  age,  but  for  their 
own  wit  and  vivacity.  Peterborough,  being  separated 
from  his  charmer,  writes  from  Amsterdam  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  Change  of  air,  the  common  remedy,  has  no  effect  ; 
and  flight,  the  refuge  of  all  who  fear,  gives  me  no 
manner  of  security  or  ease.  A  fair  devil  haunts  me 
wherever  I  go,  though  perhaps  not  so  malicious  as  the 
black  ones,  yet  more  tormenting. 
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"  How  much  more  tormenting  is  the  beauteous  devil 
than  the  ugly  one  !  The  first  I  am  always  thinking  of  ; 
the  other  comes  seldom  in  my  thoughts  :  the  terrors 
of  the  ugly  devil  very  often  diminish  upon  considera- 
tion ;  but  the  oppressions  of  the  fair  one  become  more 
intolerable  every  time  she  comes  into  my  mind. 

"  The  chief  attribute  of  the  devil  is  tormenting.  Who 
could  look  upon  you,  and  give  you  that  title  ?  Who  can 
feel  what  I  do,  and  give  you  any  other  ? 

"  But  most  certainly  I  have  more  to  lay  to  the  charge 
of  the  fair  one  than  can  be  objected  to  any  Satan  or 
Beelzebub.  We  may  beheve  they  only  have  a  mind  to 
torment  because  they  are  tormented  ;  if  they  endeavour 
to  procure  us  misery,  it  is  because  they  are  in  pain  ; 
they  must  be  our  companions  in  suffering.  But  my 
white  devil  partakes  of  none  of  my  torments. 

"  In  a  word,  give  me  Heaven,  for  it  is  in  your  power  ; 
or  may  you  have  an  equal — Hell  !  Judge  of  the  disease 
by  the  extravagant  symptoms.  One  moment  I  curse 
you,  the  next  I  pray  to  you.  Oh  !  hear  my  prayer, 
or  I  am  miserable. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  threaten  you.  Take  this  for  a 
proof  as  well  as  punishment.  If  you  can  prove  in- 
human, you  shall  have  reproaches  from  Moscow,  China, 
or  the  barbarous  quarters  of  Tartary.  Believe  me,  for 
I  think  I  am  in  earnest  ;  this  I  am  sure  of,  I  could  not 
endure  my  ungrateful  country  but  for  your  sake." 

After  three  weeks'  consideration,  Mrs  Howard  sent  her 
eccentric,  "  knight-errant "  the  following  reply  : — 

"  I  have  carefully  perused  your  lordship's  letter 
about  your  fair  devil  and  your  black  devil,  your  Hell 
and  tortures,  your  Heaven  and  happiness — those 
sublime  expressions  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  use 
in  their  gallantries  and  distresses. 

"  I  suppose  by  your  fair  devil  you  mean  nothing  less 
than  an  angel.  If  so,  my  lord,  I  bog  leave  to  give  some 
reasons  why  I  think  a  woman  neither  like  an  angel  nor 
a  devil,  and  why  successful  and  unhappy  love  do  not  in 
the  least  resemble  Heaven  and  Hell.     It  is  true  you  may 
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quote  ten  thousand  gallant  letters  and  precedents  for 
the  use  of  these  love-terms,  which  have  a  mighty  capti- 
vating sound  in  the  ears  of  a  woman,  and  have  been 
with  equal  propriety  applied  to  all  women,  in  all  ages. 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  lord,  an  angel  pretends  to  be 
nothing  else  but  a  spirit.  If,  then,  a  woman  was  no 
moie  than  an  angel,  what  could  a  lover  get  by  the 
pursuit  ? 

"  The  black  devil  is  a  spirit  too,  but  one  that  has  lost 
his  beauty,  and  retained  his  pride.  Tell  a  woman  this, 
and  try  how  she  likes  the  simile. 

"  The  pleasure  of  an  angel  is  offering  praise  ;  the 
pleasure  of  a  woman  is  receiving  it. 

"  Successful  love  is  very  unlike  Heaven,  because  you 
may  have  success  one  hour  and  lose  it  the  next.  Heaven 
is  unchangeable  :  who  can  say  so  of  love  or  lovers  ? 

"  In  love  there  are  as  many  Heavens  as  there  are 
women  ;  so  that  if  a  man  be  so  unhappy  as  to  lose  one 
Heaven,  he  need  not  throw  himself  headlong  into 
Hell. 

"  This  thought  might  be  carried  further.  But  per- 
haps you  will  ask  me — If  a  woman  be  neither  hke 
angel  nor  devil,  what  is  she  like  ?  I  answer  that  the 
only  thing  that  is  like  a  woman  is — another  woman. 

"  How  often  has  your  lordship  persuaded  foreign 
ladies  that  nothing  but  them  could  make  you  forsake 
your  dear  country  ?  But  at  present  I  find  it  is  more 
to  your  purpose  to  tell  me  that  I  am  the  only  woman 
that  could  prevail  with  you  to  stay  in  your  ungrateful 
country." 

In  this  instance,  at  anyrate,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  lady  had  the  best  of  the  argument ;  though  how 
much  assistance  she  received  from  her  poetic  friend  Gay 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  In  the  course  of  her  reply  to  an- 
other epistle,  in  which  the  lover  had  declared  his  heart 
to  be  entirely  hers,  she  scoffs  lightly  at  the  liberaHty  of 
men  in  making  presents  of  such  an  organ,  for,  says  she, 
let  us  consider  what  ingredients  it  is  composed  of. 

N 
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"  It  is  composed  of  dissimulation,  self-love,  vanity, 
inconstancy,  equivocation,  and  such  fine  qualities. 
Who,  then,  would  make  that  a  present  to  a  lady,  when 
they  have  one  of  their  own  so  very  like  it  ?  A  man's 
heart  never  wants  the  outward  appearance  of  truth 
and  sincerity.  Every  lover's  heart  is  so  finely  varnished 
with  them  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  false  ones.  According  to  my  observa- 
tions, the  false  ones  have  generally  the  finest  gloss." 

And  when  her  knight-errant  proceeded  a  step  further, 
and  put  in  a  claim  for  her  heart  in  return  for  the  present 
he  had  made  her  of  his  own,  she  objects,  in  the  first  place, 
that  such  a  request  is  ungenerous  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  she  is  none  too  sure  of  his  being  in  a  position 
to  dispose  of  that  not  particularly  valuable  article  whose 
composition  has  already  been  described. 

"  You  quote  Scripture  to  justify  the  reasonableness 
of  your  request  ;  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
a  heart  for  a  heart.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a 
demand  of  revenge  and  resentment  than  love.  But  a 
man  cannot  give  a  heart  for  a  heart  that  has  none  to 
give. 

"  Consider  my  lord,  you  have  but  one  heart,  and 
then  consider  whether  you  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  it. 
Is  there  not  a  lady  at  Paris  who  is  convinced  that 
nobody  has  it  but  herself  ?  Did  you  not  bequeath 
it  to  another  lady  at  Turin  ?  At  Venice  you  disposed 
of  it  to  six  or  seven  ;  and  again  you  parted  with  it  at 
Naples  and  in  Sicily.  I  am  tlu-rcfore  obliged,  my  lord, 
to  beheve  that  one  who  disposes  of  his  heart  in  so 
profuse  a  manner  is  like  a  juggler  who  seems  to  fling 
awav  a  piece  of  money,  but  still  has  it  in  his  own  keep- 
ing." 

If  all  the  letters  were  up  to  the  mark  of  these,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  transcribe  a  few  more  of  them  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  over  wliich  the  reader 
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would  not  feel  inclined  to  yawn.  Just  about  the  time 
that  he  commenced  this  amatory  correspondence  with 
Mrs  Howard,  Peterborough  was  secretly  married  to  Mrs 
Anastasia  Robinson,  the  famous  singer.  For  some 
reason  which  has  never  been  discovered  the  marriage  was 
not  acknowledged  until  he  was  stricken  with  his  last 
illness  ;  and  the  poor  lady  suffered  for  fifteen  years 
under  the  imputation  of  being  merely  the  mistress  of  this 
wild  and  wilful  peer.  His  friendship  for  Mrs  Howard 
was  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  Hfe,  although  after  the 
close  of  their  amatory  duel  we  get  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  him  in  her  correspondence.  Whenever  he 
appears  he  is  sure  to  be  saying  or  doing  something  fan- 
tastic and  unexpected.  Thus,  in  June  1725,  Lady  Hervey 
writes  from  Bath,  saying  : — 

"  Lord  Peterborough  is  here,  and  has  been  so  some 
time,  though  by  his  dress  one  would  beheve  he  had  not 
designed  to  make  any  stay  ;  for  he  wears  boots  all  day, 
arid,  as  I  hear,  must  do  so,  having  brought  no  shoes 
with  him.  It  is  a  comical  sight  to  see  him  with  his 
blue  ribbon  and  star,  and  a  cabbage  under  each  arm, 
or  a  chicken  in  his  hand,  which,  after  he  himself  has 
purchased  at  market,  he  carries  home  for  his  dinner." 

Five  years  later  we  find  him  returning  a  thousand 
thanks  for  some  remedy  she  has  sent  him,  and  adding, 
in  the  old  gallant  way.  "  I  dare  not  but  recover  if  you 
command  me  to  do  so,  for  in  what  dare  I  disobey."  And 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  1735,  in  answer  to  her  in- 
quiries, he  writes  : — 

"  I  struggle  on  with  doubtful  success.  One  of  my 
strongest  motives  to  do  this  is  the  hope  of  seeing  you 
at  my  cottage  before  I  die,  when  you  either  go  to  the 
Bath  or  to  Mrs  Herbert's." 
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For  many  years  he  had  suffered  great  agony  ;  and 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  after  describing  how  this 
vivacious  old  hero  of  seventy-seven  faced  a  painful  and 
Hngering  death,  remarks — "  this  man  was  not  born  to 
live  nor  to  die  hke  other  men."  Peterborough's  last 
letter  to  Mrs  Howard  (or  rather  Lady  Suffolk,  as  she  then 
was),  accompanied  a  copy  of  a  "  Life  of  Juhan  the 
Apostate,"  a  book  which,  in  his  most  uneasy  moments, 
he  says,  had  afforded  him  some  amusement.  Julian 
showed  him,  for  one  thing.  "  how  a  soldier,  how  a  philo- 
sopher, how  a  friend  of  Lady  Suffolk's," — should  die. 
And  he  has  but  one  remaining  wish — 

"  I  want  to  make  an  appointment  with  you,  Mr  Pope, 
and  a  few  friends  more,  to  meet  upon  the  summit  of 
my  Bevis  Hill,  and  thence,  after  a  speech  and  a  tender 
farewell,  I  shall  take  my  leap  towards  the  clouds  (as 
Julian  expresses  it)  to  mix  amongst  the  stars.  But 
I  make  a  bargain  for  a  very  fine  day,  that  you  may  see 
my  last  amusements  to  advantage." 

But  Lord  Peterborough  has  carried  us  some  twelve 
years  too  far.  In  1723,  Mrs  Howard  set  about  building 
herself  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham, 
afterwards  well-known  as  Marble  Hill.  Lord  Herbert 
designed  the  building  and  drew  the  plans  for  her  ;  Pope 
busied  himself  in  tlie  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
the  necessary  land  ;  and  when  the  liouse  was  built,  he 
and  Lord  Bathurst  superintended  the  laying  out  of  the 
gardens.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  some  years  in 
progress,  for  although  in  September  1724  the  building  is 
said  to  be  only  waiting  for  its  roof,  and  in  July  1725, 
Lady  Hervey  writes  to  say  she  longs  to  see  Marble  Hill, 
which  she  is  told  is  "  the  prettiest  tiling  of  its  size  that 
can  be  seen,"  yet  we  learn  from  some  verses  written  by 
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Swift  in  1727  that  the  place  was  still  unfinished,  though 
it  had  already  exhausted  its  owner's  purse.  Horace 
Walpole  says  that  her  royal  master  contributed  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  towards  the  cost.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  supplied  the  whole  of  the 
necessary  funds,  whatever  the  sum  may  have  amounted 
to  ;  for  Mrs  Howard's  salary  can  have  been  scarcely 
sufficient  for  her  current  expenses  ;  and  although  we  hear 
of  her  successfully  dabbling  in  South  Sea  stock  in  1719 
and  1720,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  made,  in  that 
way,  any  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  house  is  of 
no  great  architectural  pretensions,  though  there  is  a  very 
handsome  staircase  of  carved  mahogany,  leading  up  to 
some  finely  proportioned  rooms  on  the  first  floor  ;  as 
anybody  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twickenham  may  see 
for  himself ;  for  the  beautiful  well-timbered  grounds  have 
lately  been  thrown  open  as  a  public  park,  and  the  river- 
side tripper  may  now  drink  a  cup  of  London  County 
Council  tea  in  the  low-pitched  pillared  hall,  overlooking 
the  Thames,  which  Pope  and  Swift  declared  to  be  "  the 
most  delightful  room  in  the  world." 

Pope,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  greatly  attracted 
by  Mrs  Howard's  conversation.  His  verses,  entitled 
"  To  a  certain  Lady  at  Court,"  certainly  pay  her  as 
pointed  (though  perhaps  everybody  may  not  agree  with 
Warton  that  it  is  as  graceful)  a  compliment  as  was  ever 
paid  by  the  courtly  Waller  to  his  Sacharissa. 

"  I  know  a  thing  that's  most  uncommon, 
(Envy,  be  silent,  and  attend  I) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

Handsome,  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warp'd  by  passion,  aw'd  by  rumour, 
:,  Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  lolly — 
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An  rqual  mixture  of  good-humour 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 

"  '  Has  she  no  faults  then,  (Envy  says)  sir  ? ' — 
Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver  ; 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her. 
The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear." 

In  1725  he  wrote  to  Swift,  who  was  then  contemplating 
a  visit  to  England,  saying — 

"  I  can  .  .  .  help  you  to  a  lady  who  is  as  deaf, 
though  not  so  old,  as  yourself.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  one  another,  I  will  engage,  though  you  do  not 
hear  one  another.  You  will  converse,  like  spirits,  by 
intuition.  What  you  will  most  wonder  at  is,  she  is 
considerable  at  Court,  yet  no  party  woman,  and  lives 
in  Court,  yet  would  be  easy,  and  make  you  easy." 

The  introduction  was  duly  made  soon  after  Swift's 
arrival  in  England  in  the  following  spring  ;  and  a  friend- 
ship was  struck  up  which  bid  fair  to  prove  as  pleasant 
and  profitable  as  Pope  had  prognosticated.  Mrs  Howard, 
it  appears,  gave  Swift  a  ring  ;  and  in  tiie  following 
September,  soon  after  his  return  to  Dubhn,  he  sent  her 
a  piece  of  Irish  silk  plaid  for  a  gown.  He  protested  then, 
and  always,  that  he  never  expected,  and  would  never 
ask  for,  anything  for  himself,  but  he  sent  this  piece  of  silk 
in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  by  the  Princess,  and  so 
perhaps  procure  some  royal  custom  for  his  poor  Irish 
weavers. 

A  month  later  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  appeared  ;  and 
although  the  authorship  was  not  divulged,  it  is  plain 
from  the  clever  letter  in  which  Mrs  Howard  acknowledged 
the  Dean's  present,  that  she  shrewdly  suspected  who 
Captain  Lemuel  (iulliver  really  was. 

"  Sir, — I  did  not  expect  thai  the  sight  of  my  ring 
would  produce  the  effect  it  has.     I  was  in  such  a  hurry 
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to  show  your  plaid  to  the  Princess  that  I  could  not  stay 
to  put  it  into  the  shape  you  desired.  It  pleased  ex- 
tremely, and  I  have  orders  to  fit  it  up,  according  to  the 
first  design,  for  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  person  ;  as  also 
to  have  over  by  your  means,  the  height  of  the 
Brobdingnag  Dwarf  multiplied  by  2} — this  in  a  par- 
ticular parcel.  Likewise  three  for  the  young  Princesses  : 
these  must  be  divided  into  three  shares.  For  a  short 
method,  if  you  will  draw  a  Hne  of  twenty  feet,  and  upon 
that,  by  two  circles,  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  by 
measuring  each  side  you  will  know  the  proper  division. 
If  you  want  a  more  particular  and  better  rule,  I  refer 
you  to  the  Academy  of  Lagado.  I  am  of  opinion 
many  in  this  kingdom  will  soon  appear  in  your 
plaid.   .   .   . 

"  Several  disputes  have  arisen  here  whether  the 
Big-endians  and  Lesser-endians  ever  differed  in  opinion 
about  the  breaking  of  eggs  when  they  were  either  to  be 
poached  or  buttered,  or  whether  this  part  of  cookery 
was  ever  known  in  Lilliput. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  the  great 
joy  our  island  is  in  upon  a  Yahoo  in  Bedfordshire 
having  produced  a  creature  half  a  Yahoo  and  half  a 
ram,  and  another  Yahoo  of  Sussex  has  brought  forth 
four  black  rabbits.  May  we  not  hope,  and  with  some 
probability  expect,  that  in  time  our  female  Yahoos 
will  bring  forth  a  race  of  Houyhnhnms  ? — I  am.  Your 
most  humble  servant.  Sieve  Yahoo." 

It  did  not  suit  Swift's  purpose  to  acknowledge  the 
authorship  of  "  Gulliver  "  even  in  a  private  letter  to  a 
friend,  so  he  protested  that  when  he  received  this  letter 
he  thought  it  the  most  unaccountable  epistle  he  ever  saw 
in  his  hfe.  He  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  its 
meaning,  he  declared,  until,  some  four  days  later,  a  book- 
seller sent  him  a  copy  of  the  "  Travels  of  one  Captain 
Gulliver  "  ;  and  he  complained  that  it  was  rather  hard 
on  him  to  be  expected  to  read  a  book  of  seven  hundred  pages 
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in  order  to  understand  a  letter  of  fifty  lines.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  Swift  again  visited  England,  and  being,  as 
were  many  other  of  the  wits  and  politicians,  under  the 
impression  that  Mrs  Howard  already  enjoyed  considerable 
power,  which  would  doubtless  be  greatly  increased  when- 
ever her  lover  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  paid  assiduous 
court  to  her.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  wishes  he  were  a 
young  lord  and  she  were  unmarried,  for  he  is  sure,  he  says, 
he  would  make  her  the  best  husband  in  the  world.  In 
another,  with  sly  reference  to  the  numerous  applications 
which  he  believed  her  to  receive  from  hungry  place- 
hunters,  he  observes — 

"  One  place  I  humbly  beg  for  myself,  which  is  in  your 
own  gift,  if  it  be  not  disposed  of — I  mean  the  per- 
quisite of  all  the  letters  and  petitions  you  receive  ; 
which,  being  generally  of  fair,  large,  strong  paper,  I 
can  sell  at  good  advantage  to  the  band-box  and  trunk 
maker,  and  I  hope  will  annually  make  a  pretty  com- 
fortable penny." 

There  is  httle  plain-speaking  in  his  letters,  though  the 
witty  and  ironical  innuendos,  of  which  they  are  full,  are 
generally  unmistakable  enough.  For  example,  she  refers 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "  poison  "  in  one  of  his  communi- 
cations, and  he  replies  ; — 

"  The  word  person,  I  suppose,  was  written  like 
poison.  Ask  all  the  friends  I  write  to,  and  they  will 
attest  this  mistake  to  be  but  as  a  trifle  in  my  way  of 
writing,  and  could  easily  prove  it  if  they  had  any  of  my 
letters  to  them.  I  make  nothing  of  mistaking  untoward 
for  Howard — well  pull  for  Walpolc — slily  for  Islay — 
knights  of  a  share  for  knights  of  the  shire — monster  for 
minister  :  in  writing  speaker,  I  put  an  n  for  a  p,  and  a 
hundred  such  blunders." 

The    writing    of  "  characters "  was  a    literary    fashion 
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of  the  day  ;  and  in  1727,  Swift  wrote  a  character  of  Mrs 
Howard  ;  which  was  evidently  intended  by  him,  and 
received  by  her,  as  a  very  comphmentary  performance, 
some  strokes  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  her  failings 
notwithstanding.  Her  wit  and  her  beauty,  he  says,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon,  as  they  are  allowed  by 
everybody.  It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  for  some 
years  past  she  has  been  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  Court 
at  Leicester  Fields,  although,  "  this  is  a  fact  that  of  all 
others  she  most  earnestly  wishes  might  not  be  believed." 

"  There  is  no  politician  who  more  carefully  watches 
the  motions  and  dispositions  of  things  and  persons  at 
St  James's  House,  nor  can  form  a  language  with  more 
imperceptible  dexterity  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
Court,  or  more  early  foresee  what  style  may  be  proper 
upon  any  approaching  juncture  of  affairs,  whereof  she 
can  gather  timely  intelligence  without  asking  it,  and 
often  when  those  from  whom  she  receives  it  do  not 
know  that  they  are  giving  it  to  her." 

But  she  is  by  no  means  infallible.  In  his  opinion  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  she  both  think  they  understand  each 
other,  and  are  both  of  them  mistaken.     Moreover — 

"  She  sometimes  falls  into  the  general  mistake  of  all 
courtiers,  of  not  suiting  her  talents  to  the  different 
abihties  of  others,  but  thinking  those  she  deals  with  to 
have  less  art  than  they  really  are  masters  of,  whereby 
she  may  possibly  be  sometimes  deceived  when  she 
thinks  she  deceiveth." 

Her  credit  is  managed  with  the  utmost  parsimony  ; 
and  she  is  an  excellent  companion  for  men  of  the  best 
accomplishments, — who  have  nothing  to  ask.  As  a 
private  lady  she  is  generous,  just,  true,  and  in  every  way 
admirable.  But  as  a  Court  favourite  "  she  can  show 
neither  faith  nor  works." 
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"  What  part  she  may  act  hereafter  in  a  larger  sphere, 
as  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  to  a  great  Queen,  and  in  high 
esteem  with  a  King,  neither  she  nor  I  can  foretell.  My 
own  opinion  is  natural  and  obvious,  that  her  talents  as  a 
courtier  will  spread,  enlarge,  and  multiply  to  such  a 
degree  that  her  private  virtues,  for  want  of  room  and 
time  to  operate,  must  be  folded  and  laid  up  clean,  like 
clothes  in  a  chest,  never  to  be  put  on  till  satiety,  or 
some  reverse  of  fortune,  shall  dispose  her  to  retirement. 
In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  her  prudence  to  take  care 
that  they  may  not  be  tarnished  or  moth-eaten  for  want 
of  opening  and  airing  and  turning  at  least  once  a  year." 

When  George  I.  died  and  Mrs  Howard's  lover  ascended 
the  throne,  of  course  even  more  assiduous  court  was  paid 
to  her.  "  Those  busy  politicians,"  says  Lord  Chester- 
field, "  who  know  everything,  but  know  everything 
wrong,"  naturally  concluded  that  a  lady  with  whom  the 
King  passed  so  many  hours  every  day  must  necessarily 
have  great  influence  over  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Queen's  influence  over  her  husband  was  unshakeable  ; 
and  she  took  good  care  that  none  of  those  who  had  paid 
their  court  to  the  mistress  instead  of  to  the  wife,  should 
ever  have  anything  much  worth  having.  Chesterfield, 
(who  ought  to  know,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  "  busy  politicians  "  whose  mistake  he  afterwards 
commented  on  in  so  superior  a  fashion),  testifies  that  Mrs 
Howard  never  promised  anybody  anything, — not,  as 
Swift  thought,  because  she  had  not  the  heart  to  oblige 
her  friends,  but  because  she  knew  well  enough,  though 
they  did  not,  that  she  had  not  the  power.  It  was  within 
his  knowledge,  he  says,  that — 

"  She  sincerely  tried  to  serve  some,  but  without  effect. 
She  could  not  even  procure  a  place  of  £200  a  year  for 
John  Ciay,  a  very  poor  and  honest  man,  and  no  bad 
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poet,   only  because  he  was  a  poet,   which   the   King 
considered  as  a  mechanic." 

Mrs  Howard  was  much  blamed  for  her  neglect  to  pro- 
vide for  Gay,  whom  she  was  supposed  to  have  taken  under 
her.  special  patronage.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Life  "  of  that 
poet,  says  that  diligent  court  was  paid  to  her,  but  that 
"  solicitations,  verses,  and  flatteries  were  thrown  away  ; 
the  lady  heard  them,  and  did  nothing."  The  truth  is, 
she  did  all  she  could  ;  and  she  did  manage  to  procure  for 
her  protege  the  offer  of  the  place  of  gentleman  usher  to  the 
Princess  Louisa,  a  post  which  Gay,  on  the  advice  of  other 
friends,  refused  as  an  indignity.  Gay  himself  was  not 
offended,  and  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  her  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  But  Swift,  who,  in  spite  of  his  repeated 
disclaimers,  was  doubtless  secretly  disappointed  that  she 
had  not  helped  him  to  a  mitre,  was  very  angry.  In  lively 
expectation  of  favours  to  come  through  Mrs  Howard 
as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  had  been  proud  to  describe  him- 
self as  "  chief  butler,  and  keeper  of  the  ice-house,"  at 
Marble  Hill.  But  when  the  Prince  had  been  King  for  a 
year  or  two  without  bestowing  any  favours  on  him  or  his 
friends,  he  found  out  that  he  had  always  thought  Mrs 
Howard  to  be  good  for  nothing.  "  She  has  cheated  us 
all,"  he  wrote  to  Gay,  "  and  may  go  hang  herself."  "  I 
have  long  hated  her  on  your  account,"  he  says  in  another 
letter,  "  and  the  more  because  you  are  so  forgiving  as  not 
to  hate  her."  What  his  own  disappointed  expectations 
were,  he  was  very  careful  not  to  divulge  ;  but  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  her  he  does  admit  that  he  has  one  grievance. 

"  When  I  had  an  intention  to  go  to  France,  about  the 
time  the  late  King  died,  I  desired  your  opinion  (not  as 
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you  were  a  courtier)  whether  I  should  go  or  no,  and  you 
absolutely  forbid  me,  as  a  thing  that  would  look  dis- 
affected, and  for  other  reasons,  wherein  I  confess  I  was 
your  dupe,  as  well  as  somebody's  else  ;  and  for  want  of 
that  journey  I  fell  sick,  and  was  forced  to  return  hither 
to  my  unenvied  home." 

To  which  complaint  she  gave  the  sufficient,  and  indeed, 
unanswerable  reply  : — 

"  If  I  cannot  justify  the  advice  that  I  gave  you  from 
the  success  of  it,  I  gave  you  my  reasons  for  it  ;  and  it 
was  your  business  to  have  judged  of  my  capacity  by  the 
solidity  of  my  arguments.  If  the  principle  was  false, 
you  ought  not  to  have  acted  upon  it.  So  you  have  been 
the  dupe  of  your  own  ill-judgment,  and  not  of  my 
falsehood." 

Pope  wanted  nothing  for  himself,  and  so  could  not  have 
been  disappointed  on  his  own  account  ;  but,  although  he 
continued  taking  his  turn  as  her  major-domo  at  Marble 
Hill,  and  remained  on  terms  of  the  friendliest  intimacy 
with  her  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  opinion  of  her  seems 
to  have  been  latterly  influenced  by  Swift's  prejudice,  as  is 
evident  from  the  sketch  of  Chloe  which  appears  in  his 
"  Moral  Essay  "  on  the  characters  of  women.  Chloe, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  name  by  which  she  had 
been  celebrated  many  years  before  in  Lord  Peterborough's 
song  :— 

"  '  Yet  Chloe,  sure,  was  formed  without  a  spot ' — 
Nature  in  her,  then,  erred  not,  but  forgot. 
'  With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part, 
Say  what  can  Chloe  want  ?  ' — She  wants  a  heart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  oiight  ; 
But  never,  never,  reached  one  generous  thought. 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour. 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever, 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmoved. 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  loved. 
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Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chloe's  ear  ; 
But  none  of  Chloe's  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slanders  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead  ? 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 
Chloc  is  prudent — would  you,  too,  be  wise  ? 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies." 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  accession  of  George  II., 
which,  instead  of  placing  Mrs  Howard,  as  so  many  inter- 
ested persons  had  hoped  and  expected  that  it  would,  in  a 
position  of  unrivalled  ascendancy,  only  brought  her  a 
variety  of  mortifications  and  distresses.  In  the  first 
place,  her  husband  became  once  more  violently  aggressive. 
He  had  created  a  disturbance  ten  years  previously,  at  the 
time  of  the  rupture  between  the  Prince  and  his  father. 
Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that  then  he  went  one  night  into 
the  quadrangle  of  St  James's,  and,  before  the  guards  and 
other  audience,  vociferously  demanded  that  his  wife 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  Croker  explains  this  action 
as  not  due  to  jealousy  or  to  Howard's  desire  to  get  his 
wife  away  from  her  royal  admirer,  but  as  owing  to  an 
order  made  by  the  King  that  all  persons  holding  employ- 
ment both  under  the  King  and  the  Prince  were  to  quit 
the  service  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  that  in  cases 
where  the  wives  of  any  gentlemen  in  his  service  held 
posts  in  the  Princess's  household,  such  ladies  were  to  give 
up  that  employment  forthwith  if  they  did  not  wish  to  see 
their  husbands  dismissed.  Of  course,  Howard  was 
promptly  thrust  out  of  the  palace  ;  but  he  was  no  more 
successful  in  securing  the  removal  of  his  wife  when  he 
afterwards  made  more  decorous  solicitation  through  the 
medium  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  then 
threatened  to  carry  her  off  by  force  ;    and  although  she 
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knew  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  raid  the  Prince  oi 
Wales's  residence  for  the  purpose,  she  did  fear  that  he 
might  seize  her  on  the  road,  when  the  Princess's  household 
removed  to  Richmond.  When  this  event  took  place, 
therefore,  as  etiquette  would  not  allow  of  a  woman  of  the 
bedchamber  travelling  in  the  same  coach  as  her  Royal 
Highness,  she  got  her  friends  John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
his  brother,  Lord  Islay  to  call  for  her  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  quietly  carry  her  off  in  the  coach  of  one  of 
them  to  Richmond  Lodge.  What  kept  Howard  quiet  for 
ten  years  does  not  appear  ;  but  Queen  Caroline  told  Lord 
Hervey  long  afterwards  that  immediately  after  George 
IL's  accession,  Howard  came  to  her  and  declared  that  he 
would  have  his  wife,  even  if  he  had  to  take  her  out  of  her 
Majesty's  coach  by  force.  They  were  U'tc-d-tetc,  and  the 
Queen  admitted  to  Hervey  that  she  felt  rather  un- 
comfortable. 

"  What  added  to  my  fear  was  [said  her  Majesty] 
that  as  I  knew  him  to  be  so  brutal,  as  well  as  a  little 
mad,  and  seldom  quite  sober,  so  I  did  not  think  it 
impossible  but  that  he  might  throw  me  out  of  that 
window  (for  it  was  in  this  very  room  our  interview  was, 
and  that  sash  then  open  just  as  it  is  now)  but  as  soon 
as  I  had  got  near  the  door,  and  thought  myself  safe 
from  being  thrown  out  of  the  window,  jc  pris  mon  grand 
ton  dc  rcinc,  ct  je  disois  I  would  be  glad  to  see  who 
should  dare  to  open  my  coach  door  and  take  out  one  of 
my  servants  ;  sachant  tout  Ic  temps  quit  Ic  pouvait  fairc 
s'il  Ic  voulait,  et  qu'il  auroit  sa  fcmmc,  ct  moi  I'affront. 
Then  I  told  him  that  my  resolution  was  positively 
neitiier  to  force  his  wife  to  go  to  him  if  she  had  no  mind 
to  it,  nor  to  keep  her  if  she  had.  He  then  said  lie  would 
complain  to  the  King  ;  upon  wliich  jc  prcnois  encore 
mon  haiit  ton,  and  said  the  King  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  servants,  and  for  that  reason  he  might  save  himself 
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that  trouble,  as  I  was  sure  the  King  would  give  him  no 
answer  but  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  to  concern 
himself  with  my  family  ;  and  after  a  good  deal  more 
conversation  of  this  kind  (I  standing  close  to  the  door 
all  the  while  to  give  me  courage),  Monsieur  Howard  et 
moi  nous  nous  donnions  le  honjour,  et  il  se  reiira." 

It  is  plain  that  what  Howard  really  wanted  was  not  to 
take  his  wife  away  from  the  Court,  but  to  obtain  some 
pecuniary  compensation  for  allowing  her  to  remain  there 
in  peace.  With  this  object  he  appears  to  have  pursued 
her,  and  kept  her  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fright  for  some 
months,  as  is  evident  from  her  writing  to  Swift  in  August 
saying  she  dare  not  visit  him,  and  from  a  letter  from  Pope 
in  October  commisserating  with  her  on  the  continuance 
of  her  tormenting  situation.  It  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  that  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at 
which  satisfied  the  outraged  husband  ;  but  in  March  1728 
a  letter  from  Gay  to  Swift  reports  that  "  Mrs  Howard  is 
happier  than  I  have  seen  her  ever  since  you  left  us,  for 
she  is  now  free  as  to  her  conjugal  affairs  by  articles  of 
agreement."  Precisely  what  he  got,  or  who  paid  him,  is 
a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  Horace  Walpole  says  that 
he  "  sold  his  own  noisy  honour,  and  the  possession  of  his 
wife  for  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  a  year."  Queen 
Caroline  told  Lord  Hervey  that  immediately  after  the 
scene  with  Howard  which  has  just  been  described,  "  that 
old  fool  "  Lord  Trevor  came  to  thank  her  on  behalf  of 
Mrs  Howard  for  what  she  had  done,  and  to  propose  that 
she  should  give  Howard  ;fi200  a  year  to  let  his  wife  stay 
where  she  was  unmolested.  She  replied  that  she  would 
do  anything  in  her  power  to  keep  so  good  a  servant  as  Mrs 
Howard  about  her,  but  that  she  really  could  not  afford 
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/1200  a  year.  What  she  said  afterwards  to  Hervey  was 
that  she  thought  she  had  already  done  enough,  and  that  it 
was  hard  if  she  was  to  be  expected  not  only  to  keep  the 
King's  trulls  under  her  roof,  but  to  pay  them  into  the 
bargain.  According  to  Caroline's  account,  Mrs  Howard 
received  an  allowance  of  ;^2000  a  year  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  £3200  a  year  after  he  came  to  the  throne, 
"  besides  several  little  dabs  of  money  both  before  and  since 
he  came  to  the  crown."  Presumably,  therefore,  the  £1200 
a  year  increase  was  merely  paid  to  her  to  be  handed  over 
to  her  husband. 

Another  matter  that  appears  to  have  caused  Mrs 
Howard  considerable  distress  about  the  same  time  was  the 
altered  behaviour  that  was  expected  of  her  now  that  she 
was  bedchamber-woman,  not  to  a  Princess,  but  to  a  Queen. 
Horace  Walpole  says  that  the  wife  triumphed  over  the 
mistress  by  employing  her  in  servile  offices  and  subjecting 
her  to  unnecessary  indignities.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Queen  demanded  more  than  the  absurd  etiquette 
of  the  Court  required.  What  seems  to  have  particularly 
annoyed  Mrs  Howard  was  that  when  the  Queen  washed 
her  hands,  she,  as  bedchamber- woman,  was  expected  to 
present  the  basin  and  ewer  kneeling.  She  told  the  Queen 
positively  that  she  would  not  do  it.  "  Yes,  my  dear 
Howard,  I  am  sure  you  will  ;  indeed  you  will,"  was  the 
Queen's  composed  but  irritating  reply  ;  "  go,  go  !  fie  for 
shame  !  Go,  my  good  Howard  :  we  will  talk  of  this 
another  time."  But  Mrs  Howard  could  not  persuade 
herself  to  adopt  the  kneeling  posture  until  she  had  got 
her  friend  Arbuthnot  to  find  out  from  Lady  Masham 
(who  had  been  bedchamber-woman  to  Queen  Anne) 
what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  English  Court  in  former 
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times.      Arbuthnot's  reply  concerning   this   momentous 
point  of  Court  ceremonial  was  as  follows  : — 

"  In  obedience  to  your  commands  I  wTite  this  to 
inform  you  of  some  things  you  desired  me  to  ask  Lady 
Masham,  and  what  follows  is  dictated  by  her  ladyship. 

"  The  hedchd.mheT-woman  came  in  to  waiting  before 
the  Queen's  prayers,  which  was  before  her  Majesty  was 
dressed.  The  Queen  often  shifted  in  a  morning.  If 
her  Majesty  shifted  at  noon,  the  bedchamber-/a^y 
being  by,  tJhe  bedchamber-woma«  gave  the  shift  to  the 
lady  without  any  ceremony,  and  the  lady  put  it  on. 
Sometimes,  hkewise,  the  bedchamber-woman  gave  the  fan 
to  the  lady  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  was  all  that  the 
bedchamber-/a^y  did  about  the  Queen  at  her  dressing. 

"  When  the  Queen  washed  her  hands,  the  page  of 
the  back-stairs  brought  and  set  down  upon  a  side- 
table  the  basin  and  ewer ;  then  the  bedchamber- 
woman  set  it  before  the  Queen,  and  knelt  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  over  against  the  Queen,  the  bed- 
chamber-Zaiy  looking  on.  The  bedchamber- wo  wan 
poured  the  water  out  of  the  ewer  upon  the  Queen's  hands. 

"  The  bedchamber-wowan  pulled  on  the  Queen's 
gloves,  when  she  could  not  do  it  herself.  [This,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  Queen  Anne's  gout.] 

"  The  page  of  the  back-stairs  was  called  in  to  put  on 
the  Queen's  shoes. 

"  When  the  Queen  dined  in  pubhc,  the  page  reached 
the  glass  to  the  bedchamber-wowan,  and  she  to  the 
lady  in  waiting. 

"  The  bedchamber-wowan  brought  the  chocolate 
and  gave  it  without  kneehng. 

"  In  general  the  bedchamber-wowan  had  no  depen- 
dence on  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber. 

"  If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  any- 
thing else,  you  shall  have  what  information  Lady 
Masham  can  give  you  ;  for  I  must  tell  you  from  myself 
that  you  have  quite  charmed  her." 

Having   thus   satisfied  herself   that  no  special  indignity 

was  intended  her,  Mrs  Howard  resumed  her  duties. 
o 
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To  the  end  of  her  life  she  retained  a  wide  circle  of  real 
friends  ;  but  of  course  in  no  long  time  after  George  II.'s 
accession  to  the  crown,  the  crowd  of  interested  politicians 
who  had  paid  their  court  to  her  in  the  belief  that  the 
pretty  woman  with  whom  the  Prince  spent  so  many  of 
his  leisure  hours  must  necessarily  have  great  weight  in 
his  counsels,  found  out  their  mistake ;  for,  although 
George  was  always  saying  that  the  Queen  never  meddled 
with  business,  it  soon  became  apparent  to  everybody 
that  she  directed  everything,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Queen,  says  Lord  Hervey,  could  have  overthrown 
Mrs  Howard  at  any  moment  ;   but — 

"  Knowing  the  vanity  of  her  husband's  temper,  and 
that  he  must  have  some  woman  for  the  world  to  be- 
lieve hi;^  mistress,  wisely  suffered  one  to  remain  in  that 
situation  whom  she  despised  and  had  got  the  better  of, 
for  fear  of  making  room  for  a  successor  whom  he  might 
really  love,  and  who  might  get  the  better  of  her." 

The  King  continued  to  visit  Mrs  Howard's  apartment 
every  evening,  with  the  usual  dull  punctuality,  frequently 
walking  about  his  chamber  for  ten  minutes  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand  if  the  stated  minute  had  not  arrived. 
But  within  two  years  of  his  accession  it  became  evident 
that  her  attraction  for  him  was  on  the  decline.  In  1731 
her  husband  succeeded  his  brother  as  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
a  circumstance  which  improved  her  position  in  more  ways 
than  one.  A  Countess  could  not  be  a  bedchamber-woman  ; 
and  although  the  King  would  have  been  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  her,  and  is  reported  to  have  com- 
plained to  his  wife,  "  I  don't  know  why  you  won't  let 
mc  get  rid  of  an  old  deaf  woman  of  whom  I  am  weary," 
the  Queen,  probably  from  the  motive  alleged  by  Lord 
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Hervey,  got  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  to  resign  her  post  of 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  in  order  that  Lady  Suffolk  might 
have  it.  She  appears  to  have  been  very  pleased  ;  for 
not  only  was  the  salary  £800  a  year,  but  the  lighter  duties 
of  the  new  position  gave  her  far  more  liberty  than  she 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Writing  to  Gay  on  the  29th  of 
June  she  tells  him  that  everything  now  promises  more 
happiness  for  the  latter  part  of  her  life  than  she  has 
hitherto  had  any  prospect  of  ;  and  she  adds — 

"  I  shall  now  often  visit  Marble  Hill.  My  time  is 
become  very  much  my  own  ;  and  I  shall  see  it  without 
the  dread  of  being  obhged  to  sell  it  to  answer  the  en- 
gagements I  had  put  myself  under  to  avoid  a  greater 
evil." 

When  her  husband  died  three  years  later,  her  pecuniary 
circumstances  were  somewhat  further  improved.  But 
her  position  at  Court  was  growing  increasingly  uncom- 
fortable. During  the  winter  of  1773-4,  the  King's  nightly 
visits  became  shorter,  and  were  sometimes  omitted  alto- 
gether. In  the  following  summer  at  Richmond  he  was 
often  heard  talking  to  her  in  her  apartment  in  an  im- 
patient and  angry  tone  ;  and  the  notice  he  took  of  her 
in  public  was  worse  than  none  at  all.  She  bore  his  ill- 
humour,  and  snubs,  and  neglect,  with  apparent  resigna- 
tion until  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  when,  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health,  she  asked  leave  to  go  to  Bath  for  six 
weeks  to  drink  the  waters.  She  returned  to  Court  in 
time  for  the  birthday,  at  the  end  of  October  ;  but  the 
King  never  afterwards  visited  her  apartment,  and  when- 
ever he  happened  to  meet  her  in  the  Queen's  dressing- 
room,  he  spoke  to  her  with  studied  indifference.  She 
found  this  change  in  her  position  intolerable.     She  does 
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not  appear,  however,  to  have  sought  any  explanation 
\vith  the  King,  but  forthwith  asked  an  audience  of  the 
Queen,  and  tendered  her  resignation.  About  a  year 
afterwards  the  Queen  happened  to  remark  to  Lord  Hervey, 
in  course  of  conversation,  that  Lady  Suffolk's  behaviour 
to  the  King  whilst  she  was  at  Court  was  as  ill-judged  as 
her  behaviour  to  the  Queen  on  leaving  it.  This  was  a 
fine  opening  for  the  sardonic  Hervey,  who  replied  that  the 
lady's  behaviour  to  her  Majesty  at  leaving  the  Court  had 
excited  his  curiosity  more  than  anything  that  had 
happened  during  his  lifetime,  for  he  could  not  imagine 
the  mistress  coming  to  the  wife  and  saying, — "  Madam, 
your  husband  being  weary  of  me,  I  cannot  possibly  stay 
in  your  house  on  service  any  longer  "  ;  and  yet  if  she  did 
not  say  that,  he  could  not  conceive  what  it  was  she  did 
say.  The  Queen  answered  that  Lady  Suffolk  had  not 
used  precisely  those  very  words,  but  that  what  she  had 
said  was  certainly  to  that  effect.  "  Then,  pray, 
Madam,"  inquired  the  amused  Hervey,  "  may  I  know 
what  was  your  Majesty's  answer  ?  " 

"  I  told  her  [said  the  Queen]  that  she  and  I  were  not 
of  an  age  to  think  of  these  sort  of  things  in  such  a 
romantic  way  ;  and  said,  '  My  good  Lady  Suffolk, 
you  are  the  best  servant  in  the  world,  and  I  should  be 
most  extremely  sorry  to  lose  you  ;  pray  take  a  week 
to  consider  of  this  business,  and  give  me  your  word 
not  to  read  any  romances  in  that  time,  and  then  I  dare 
say  you  will  lay  aside  all  thouglit  of  doing  what,  believe 
me,  you  will  repent,  and  what  1  am  sure  J  shall  be  very 
sorry  for.'  " 

Lady  Suffolk  stayed  a  week  ;  but  her  mind  being 
firmly  made  up,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  on  the  I2th 
of  November,  she  again  tendered  her  resignation,  which 
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this  time  was  accepted  ;   and  she  retired  for  a  time  to  her 
brother's  house  in  St  James's  Square. 

This  great  Court  revolution,  as  it  was  then  deemed, 
was  of  course  the  talk  of  the  whole  town.  And,  strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  modem  ears,  it  was  in  fact  a  pohtical 
event  of  some  importance  ;  for  Lady  Suffolk  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Opposition,  and  it  was  solely  by  means 
of  her  nightly  conversations  with  the  King  that  any 
reflections  on  the  conduct  of  his  ministers  could  be  con- 
veyed to  the  royal  ear.  Lord  Hervey  amused  himself 
by  setting  down  what  he  beheved  to  be  the  various 
sentiments  of  members  of  the  royal  family  on  the  momen- 
tous occasion.  He  tells  us  that  the  Queen  was  both  glad 
and  sorry.  She  was  glad  to  have  even  this  ghost  of  a 
rival  removed  ;  and  she  was  sorry  because  it  would 
throw  her  uncongenial  husband  so  much  more  into  her 
own  society,  when  she  had  enough  of  his  company  to 
weary  her  already.  The  Prince  was  pleased,  because,  as 
Lady  Suffolk  had  many  friends,  he  anticipated  that  her 
removal  would  make  his  father  many  enemies.  The 
Princess  Emily  was  glad  of  Lady  Suffolk's  disgrace  because 
she  wished  misfortune  to  most  people  ;  and  the  Princess 
Caroline,  because  she  thought  it  would  please  her  mother. 
The  Princess  Royal  would  have  liked  to  have  her  completely 
crushed,  because  "  Lady  Suffolk's  conduct  with  regard 
to  politics  has  been  so  impertinent  that  she  cannot  be 
too  ill-used."  And  when  Hervey  intimated  the  danger 
of  the  King  instalhng  some  more  powerful  and  trouble- 
some successor,  this  amiable  and  high-principled  daughter 
remarked,  "  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  he  would  take 
somebody  else,  that  mamma  might  be  a  Httle  relieved 
from  the  ennui  of  seeing  him  for  ever  in  her  room. ' '    Various 
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opinions  were  current  respecting  the  cause  of  Lady 
Suffolk's  retirement  ;  though,  according  to  Her\'ey,  the 
real  cause  was  not  far  to  seek. 

"  The  true  reasons  for  her  disgrace  were,  the  King's 
being  thoroughly  tired  of  her,  her  constant  opposition 
to  all  his  measures,  her  wearying  him  with  her  per- 
petual contradiction,  her  intimacy  with  Mr  Pope,  who 
had  pubhshed  several  satires,  with  his  name  to  them, 
in  which  the  King  and  all  his  family  were  rather  more 
than  obliquely  sneered  at,  the  acquaintance  she  was 
known  to  have  with  many  of  the  opposing  party,  and 
the  correspondence  she  was  suspected  to  have  with 
many  more  of  them  ;  and,  in  short,  her  being  no  longer 
pleasing  to  the  King  in  her  private  capacity,  and  every 
day  more  disagreeable  to  him  in  hor  public  conduct." 

Lady  Suffolk  retired  from  Court  at  iorty-six  years  of 
age,  with  her  charms  so  little  impaired  that  one  of  her 
friends  described  her  as  "  the  youngest  looking  woman 
of  thirty  of  his  acquaintance."  And  when,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  she  was  married  to  the  Hon.  George  Berkeley, 
youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  the  general  wonder 
seems  to  have  been  that  she  had  not  made  a  better  match. 
At  any  rate  that  is  Hervey's  account  of  the  matter,  who 
remarks  that  "  Mr  Berkeley  was  neither  young,  hand- 
some, healthy,  nor  rich,  which  made  people  wonder  what 
induced  Lady  Suffolk's  prudence  to  deviate  into  this 
unaccountable  piece  of  folly."  When  the  Queen  informed 
him  of  the  marriage  he  was  incredulous,  supposing  some 
one  to  have  invented  the  story  in  order  to  make  Lady 
Suffolk  appear  a  simpleton,  whereupon  her  Majesty 
exclaimed — 

"  Mon  Dicu  !  what  an  opiniatre  devil  you  are  that 
you  will  never  believe  what  one  tells  you  one  knows  to 
be  true,  because  you  happen  not  to  think  it  probable  !  " 
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The  King  was  in  Hanover  at  the  time  ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  Queen's  letter  informing  him  of  the  marriage, 
that  gracious  monarch  dehvered  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

"  J'etois  extremement  surpris  de  la  disposition  que 
vuos  m'avez  mande  que  ma  vielle  maitresse  a  fait 
de  son  corps  en  marriage  a  ce  vieux  goutteux  George 
Berkeley,  et  je  m'en  rejouis  fort.  Je  ne  voudrais 
pas  faire  de  tels  presens  a  mes  amis  ;  et  quand  mes 
ennemis  me  volent,  plut  a  Dieu  que  se  soit  toujours 
de  se  fa9on." 

Lady  Suffolk,  however,  appears  to  have  known  very 
well  what  she  was  about ;  and  she  lived  very  happily 
with  her  second  husband  to  the  time  of  his  death  twelve 
years  later.  When  the  newly-married  couple  arrived 
at  Twickenham,  Pope  reported  that  Mr  Berkeley  seemed 
very  happy,  and  that  all  his  friends  partook  in  his  joy. 
All  her  friends  partook  in  it  likewise,  apparently  ;  for  a 
month  later  Pope  declared  that  there  was  "  a  greater 
Court  now  at  Marble  Hill  than  at  Kensington."  But 
this,  of  course,  only  lasted  a  short  time  ;  and  for  the 
remainder  of  her  hfe  she  lived  very  retired,  both  at  Marble 
Hill  and  at  her  town  house  in  Saville  Row. 

The  two  volumes  of  letters  to  and  from  Lady  Suffolk 
which  were  edited  by  John  Wilson  Croker  in  1824,  contain 
comparatively  few  of  her  own  letters,  and  next  to  nothing 
dealing  with  the  political  and  Court  matters  to  which  she 
devoted  so  many  years  of  her  life.  The  hst  of  her  corres- 
pondents is  a  long  one,  including,  in  addition  to  the  wits 
and  poets.  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Young, 
such  variously  eminent  persons  as  the  Duchesses  of 
Buckingham,  Marlborough,  and  Queensberry  ;  the  Ladies 
Orkney,  Mohun,  Hervey,  Vere,  and  Temple ;  the  Misses 
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Bellenden,  Blount.  Howe,  and  Pitt  ;  the  Lords  Peter- 
borough, Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield,  Landsdowne,  Mans- 
field, and  Bathurst  ;  the  Messieurs  Fortescue,  Pulteney, 
Pelham,  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  Horace  Walpole.  But  the 
value  of  the  letters  by  no  means  always  corresponds  to  the 
reputation  of  the  writers  ;  and  the  livehest  part  of  the 
correspondence,  as  well  as  that  which  most  frequently 
throws  an  illuminating  side-light  on  the  ways  of  our 
Georgian  ancestors,  is  the  work  of  those  whose  names  are 
least  kno\Mi  to  fame.  There  are  a  number  of  Uvely  letters 
for  example,  from  a  certain  "  Mrs  Bradshaw,"  an  old 
maid  who  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Hobart  family, — letters,  by  the  way,  which  would 
evidently  have  been  even  more  Hvely  reading  if  they  had 
not  received  a  good  deal  of  editing  at  the  hands  of  the 
judicious  Croker.  In  one  of  them,  written  from  Gosworth 
Hall  in  Cheshire,  she  gives  us  an  interesting  gUmpse  of 
English  country-house  life  on  a  wet  spring  day  in  the  year 
1722.  After  remarking  that  the  ringing  of  the  bells  there 
ever  since  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  more  a  proof 
of  Lady  Mohun's  power  than  of  the  inchnations  of  the 
people  (from  which  we  are  to  infer  that  she  was  in  a  district 
exhibiting  strongly  Jacobite  procUvities),  she  goes  on  : — 

"  I  am  told  you  expect  from  me  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  this  place.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  obey  your  commands  at  present,  for  the 
weather  has  been  so  wet  that  none  of  the  neighbouring 
nymphs  or  swains  have  been  able  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. But  if  you  can  be  contented  with  a  description 
of  the  hall,  and  the  manner  of  life  wc  lead  this  Christmas 
(for  so  it  is  here,  I  do  assure  you),  take  it  as  follows. 

"  We  meet  in  the  work-room  before  nine  ;  cat  and 
break  a  joke  or  two  till  twelve  ;  then  we  repair  to  our 
chambers  and  make  ourselves  ready,  for  it  cannot  be 
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called  dressing.  At  noon  the  great  bell  fetches  us  into 
a  parlour,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  fire-arms,  poisoned 
darts,  several  pair  of  old  shoes  and  boots  won  from  the 
Tartars  by  men  of  might  belonging  to  this  castle,  with 
the  stirrups  of  King  Charles  I.,  taken  from  him  at  Edge 
Hill. 

"  Here  leave  we  the  historial  part  of  the  furniture, 
and  cast  your  eye  (in  imagination)  upon  a  table  covered 
with  good  fish  and  flesh,  the  product  of  our  own  estate  ; 
and  such  ale  ! — it  would  make  you  stare  again,  Howard. 
After  your  health  has  gone  round  (which  is  always  the 
second  glass)  we  begin  to  grow  witty,  and  really  say 
things  that  would  make  your  ears  tingle.  Your  Court 
wits  are  nothing  to  us  for  invention  (plots  only  ex- 
cepted), but,  being  all  of  a  side,  we  lay  no  scheme  but 
of  getting  you  amongst  us,  where,  though  I  say  it  that 
should  not  (because  I  would  have  my  share  in  it),  you 
would  pass  your  time  very  agreeably  in  our  dike  ;  for 
you  must  know  we  have  hardly  seen  dry  land  since  we 
came.  Mr  Mordaunt  has  once  or  twice  made  an  effort 
to  sally  out  into  the  gardens,  but  finding  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  returns  presently  to  us  again.  .  .  . 
Miss  had  a  small  ray  of  hope  last  night,  for  Colonel 
Lawrence,  and  a  gentleman  with  him,  swam  to  us.  .  .  . 
Nay,  I  assure  you,  old  as  I  am,  I  have  my  httle  gallan- 
tries too.  A  gentleman  of  three  hundred  per  annum 
fancies  me  extremely,  and  if  he  had  not  been  under  an 
engagement  before  I  came,  I  have  some  reason  to 
beheve  I  might  have  kept  a  chaise  of  my  own.  How- 
ever, I  live  in  hope  that  a  loose  man  may  come,  though 
it  will  be  some  time  first,  for  all  the  best  families  in  the 
parish  are  laid  up  with  what  they  call  the  yoke — which 
in  England  [Cheshire,  it  must  be  noted,  was  considered 
to  be  in  Wales]  is  the  itch.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  now  called  upon  to  see  a  pond  drawn,  which 
will  produce  carp  as  big  as  some  of  your  lords  of  the 
bedchamber.  Madam  Howard,  I  live  in  expectation  of 
an  epistle  from  you,  which  is  the  only  wish  I  have  out 
of  my  company,  who  are  all  your  humble  servants  ; 
but  nobody  is  more  entirelv  so  than  your  slave. 

Peggy." 
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The  beautiful  Mary  Bellenden,  that  "  most  perfect 
creature,"  as  Walpole  calls  her,  and  admitted  even  by 
Lord  Hervey  to  be  "  incontestably  the  most  agreeable, 
the  most  insinuating,  and  the  most  likeable  woman  of  her 
time,"  quietly  went  off  from  Court  one  fine  day,  and,  to 
the  grievous  disappointment  of  the  enamoured  Prince  of 
Wales,  got  herself  married  to  Colonel  John  Campbell 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll).  She  maintained  a  life-long 
friendship  with  her  old  Court  colleague,  sometimes  wishing 
she  were  back  with  the  other  maids-of-honour  "  in  the 
old  Swiss  Cantons,"  and  sometimes  pleasantly  expatiating 
on  the  widely  different  charms  of  her  simple  country  life  ; 
as  in  the  following  Hvely  strain  : — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs  Howard  ?  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say.  If  my  brain  could  have  produced  anything  sooner, 
you  should  have  heard  from  me.  This  afternooon  I 
am  taken  with  a  fit  of  writing  ;  but  as  to  matter,  I  have 
nothing  better  to  entertain  you  with  but  to  tell  you  the 
news  of  my  farm.  I  therefore  give  you  the  following 
hst  of  the  stock  of  eatables  that  I  am  fatting  for  my 
private  tooth.  It  is  well  known  to  the  whole  county  of 
Kent  that  I  have  four  fat  calves,  two  fat  hogs  fit  for 
killing,  twelve  promising  black  pigs,  four  white  sows  big 
with  child  (for  whom  I  have  great  compassion),  two 
young  chickens,  three  fine  geese  sitting  with  thirteen 
eggs  under  each  (several  being  duck  eggs,  else  the  others 
do  not  come  to  maturity), — all  this,  with  rabbits,  and 
pigeons,  and  carp  in  plenty,  beef  and  mutton  at  reason- 
able rates.  Now,  Howard,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  stick 
your  knife  in  an^'thing  I  have  named,  say  so." 

When  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up  between  George 
I.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1720,  there  were  great 
rejoicings.  Inside  Leicester  House  "  there  was  nothing 
but  kissing  and  wishing  of  joy,"  in  which  the  Prince  himself 
was  by  no  means  behind  hand,  for  he  is  said  to  have  kissed 
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and  embraced  Lady  Cowper  before  all  the  company,  five 
or  six  times  in  succession.  The  king  held  a  special 
drawing-room  at  St  James's,  to  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  went  with  all  their  Court.  The  Ministers  gave  a 
grand  banquet  in  London,  and  of  course  all  loyal  subjects 
were  expected  to  do  something  similar  on  their  estates  in 
the  country.  Mrs  Moles  worth,  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  army 
thus  relates  how  her  husband  exhibited  his  joy  at 
Axminster,  where  local  loyalty  was  hardly  strong  enough 
for  his  liking. 

"  Mr  Moles  worth  testified  his  zeal  at  the  expense  of 
his  sobriety  ;  for  he  was  not  satisfied  to  make  his  men 
drunk,  but  got  drunk  himself  ;  and  it  was  no  fault  of 
his  that  I  was  not  so  too.  In  short,  he  celebrated  the 
news  in  a  manner  that  alarmed  the  country  people  ; 
for  after  he  had  made  them  ring  the  bells  all  day,  in  the 
evening  he  made  his  troop  draw  up  before  his  lodging, 
and  he  at  the  head  of  them,  and  began  the  King  and  the 
Prince's  healths  together,  and  then  the  Prince's,  and 
after  that  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family.  At  every 
health  he  made  his  troop  fire  a  volley  of  shot.  He 
invited  several  gentlemen  to  pledge  these  healths,  and 
when  they  had  done,  they  threw  the  glasses  over  their 
heads.  When  this  was  done,  he  carried  them  all  with 
him  to  drink  a  bowl  of  punch.  As  to  his  men,  after  they 
had  despatched  a  barrel  of  ale,  they  thought  themselves 
not  glad  enough,  and  he,  to  make  them  so,  went  amongst 
them  and  gave  them  money  to  finish  in  wine.  He  is  at 
present  a  little  disordered  with  that  night's  work." 

Another  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Lady  Suffolk's  corre- 
spondents was  the  celebrated  Molly  Lepell,  wife  of  John, 
Lord  Hervey.  Chesterfield  said  of  her  that  she  had  "  all 
the  reading  a  woman  should  have,  and  more  than  any 
woman  need  have  "  ;  that  she  had  acquired  all  the  easy 
good-breeding  and  politeness,  without  the  frivolousness. 
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of  the  Courts  at  which  she  had  been  bred  ;  and  that  no 
woman  ever  excelled  her  in  "  Ic  ton  de  la  parfaitement 
bonne  compagnic,  les  manieres  cngageantes  et  le  je  ne  scats 
quoi  qui  plait."  Her  letters  have  more  of  a  hterary 
flavour  than  any  of  the  others.  At  one  time  she  reports 
herself  as  deep  in  Cabala,  or  Letters  of  State,  at  another  she  is 
studying  the  "  Journal  du  Roy  Henri  III.  de  France,"  "  in 
very  old  French,"  and  on  occasion  we  find  her  commending 
to  her  friend  such  works  as  Tindal's  "  Christianity  as  Old 
as  the  Creation."  Writing  about  the  time  of  her  friend's 
retirement  from  Court,  she  says  that  when  she  finds 
herself  extremely  dull,  she  generally  has  recourse  to  Lady 
Suffolk,  as  being  the  best  "  anti-stupiditas  "  she  knows. 
And  a  little  later,  she  acknowledges  a  letter  wherein  there 
was  "  so  agreeable  a  mixture  of  prudence,  wit,  good- 
nature, observation,  good  sense,  and  civility,  that  I  saw 
'  H.  Suffolk  '  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  in  as  plain 
characters  as  at  the  end  of  the  letter."  It  is  evidently  a 
pity  that  Lady  Suffolk's  famihar  letters  to  her  lady  friends 
have  not  been  preserved  in  place  of  the  stilted  and  formal 
love-letters  to  Lord  Peterborough,  for  Lady  Hervey  is  not 
alone  in  her  praise  of  them.  Tlie  Duchess  of  Queensberry 
(Gay's  Duchess)  writes  in  a  similar  strain,  about  the  same 
date,  from  Edinburgh — 

"  My  dear,  dear  Lady  Suffolk, — the  pleasantest 
thing  I  have  met  with  a  great  while  was  your  letter 
yesterday  noon.  I  devoured  that  instead  of  my  dinner, 
and  found  it  better  support  than  all  the  Scotch  beef  in 
the  country.  .  .  .  O  had  I  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then 
would  I  fly  away  to  Marble  Hill  and  be  at  rest." 

Gay  makes  no  great  figure  in  the  correspondence,  most 
of  his  letters  being  commonplace,  if  not  distinctly  dull  ; 
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but  there  is  a  pleasant  touch  in  one  of  them,  when  he  tells 
Lady  Suffolk  that  young  Lord  Drumlanrig  read  in  the 
newspaper  about  an  entertainment  at  Marble  Hill  with 
great  pleasure  because  he  found  her  name  mentioned  in  it, 
and  adds — "  I  tell  you  this  because  I  know  you  love 
children,  and  love  to  have  children  love  you."  In  the 
earlier  days  of  their  acquaintance,  when  poor  Gay's  health 
had  broken  down  over  the  disappointment  of  losing  all 
his  money  byt  he  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  he 
was  valetudinising  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  she  wrote  to  him — 

"  The  place  you  are  in  has  strangely  filled  your  head 
with  cures  and  physicians  ;  but  (take  my  word  for  it) 
many  a  fine  lady  has  gone  there  to  drink  the  waters 
without  being  sick,  and  many  a  man  has  complained 
of  the  loss  of  his  heart  who  had  it  in  his  own  possession. 
I  desire  you  will  keep  yours,  for  I  shall  not  be  very  fond 
of  a  friend  without  one,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  you 
should  be  in  the  number  of  mine." 

Notwithstanding  her  failure  to  obtain  any  lucrative 
employment  for  him  (a  failure  which  Swift,  and  subse- 
quently Pope,  attributed  to  her  want  of  heart  instead 
of  to  her  want  of  power).  Gay  did  remain  among  the 
number  of  her  friends  to  the  day  of  his  death.  And  when, 
on  her  becoming  a  Countess,  he  dropped  his  familiar  tone, 
and  wrote  with  a  rather  profuse  use  of  "  your  ladyship," 
we  find  her  playfully  scolding  him  by  saying,  '  If  you  do 
not  leave  off  ladyship  I  shall  complain  to  the  Duchess, 
who  shall  make  you  go  supperless  to  bed." 

Her  position  at  Court,  and  the  influence  she  was 
assumed  to  possess  as  mistress  of  the  heir-apparent, 
naturally  produced  a  crop  of  letters  of  another  character. 
We  find  the  Hon.  Miss  Pitt  offering  her  a  thousand 
guineas  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Lord  of  the  bed- 
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chamber  for  that  lady's  brother  ;  and  the  Hon.  Walter 
Molesworth  offering  "  whatever  conditions  or  provisos 
you  may  annex  to  this  favour,"  if  she  can  obtain  for  him 
the  post  of  groom  or  equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Such  offers  were  always  resented  as  insults,  and  those 
who  made  them  invariably  had  to  apologise.  Some  of 
her  own  relations  bothered  her  in  similar  fashion.  One 
of  these  was  Richard  Hampden,  a  degenerate  great- 
grandson  of  the  patriotic  opponent  of  ship-money  (who. 
by  the  way,  was  Lady  Suffolk's  grandfather).  This 
miserable  creature  had  been  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
when  he  was  removed  from  that  office  it  was  discovered 
that,  having  speculated  in  South  Sea  stock  and  lost 
nearly  all  his  own  property,  he  had  conveyed  £80,000  of 
the  public  money  to  his  own  uses.  He  professes  to  be  very 
moderate  in  his  demands  ;  he  will  be  satisfied  if  he  has  re- 
turned to  him  the  money  which  he  has  spent  on  his  election, 
in  return  for  which  he  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  re- 
turn of  the  donor  in  his  place  ;  or,  failing  that,  he  would 
like  to  be  sent  to  travel  abroad  in  charge  of  some  young 
gentleman,  which  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  do  for  the 
small  salary  of  £100  a  year,  seeing  that  by  being  out  of 
the  country  he  would  avoid  being  sent  to  prison.  But 
if  his  demands  were  small,  his  impudence  was  great  ; 
for  this  great-grandson  of  the  patriotic  John  Hampden 
had  the  childish  insolence  to  tell  Mrs  Howard  that  unless 
the  reigning  royal  family  would  do  something  to  prevent 
his  ruin,  he  would  soon  take  service  in  "  some  other  family." 
So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  none  of  her  relations  were 
ever  provided  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  It  is  doubtful 
even  whether  her  influence  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
raising  of  her  brother  to  the  peerage  in  1728,  as  it  certainly 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  his  promotion  to  the  Earldom  of 
Buckinghamshire  in  1746.  Perhaps  Pope  may  have 
thought  this  to  be  only  another  proof  of  Chloe's  want  of 
heart.  But  she  was  certainly  good  to  her  relations  out 
of  her  own  pocket,  for  she  adopted,  educated,  and  brought 
up,  firstly  her  niece.  Miss  Hobart,  and  secondly  her  great 
niece,  Miss  Hotham.  And  with  others  of  them  she  ap- 
pears to  have  always  maintained  an  affectionate  corre- 
spondence. Her  nephew,  young  Hobart,  when  twenty  years 
of  age,  addresses  his  aunt  in  the  following  ironical  fashion : — 

"  Dear  Madam, — I  am  going  to  undertake  a  task 
not  altogether  so  difficult  as  those  which  Eurysthenes 
(who  must  have  been  a  Berkeley),  imposed  upon 
Hercules,  but  full  as  disagreeable  as  any  of  them  ;  viz., 
to  write  to  you.  I  must  stuff  a  letter  full  of  praises, 
of  which  every  sensible  creature  knows  you  do  not 
merit  the  least  part,  and  must  try  to  persuade  you 
upon  paper  that  I  love  you  prodigiously,  when  I  have 
full  as  contemptible  an  opinion  of  you  as  you  deserve. 
However,  your  husband  will  chastise  your  errors 
sufficiently  in  this  world,  and  a  Supreme  Being  will  in 
all  probability  take  care  of  you  in  the  next.  Your 
faults  are  obvious  and  palpable  to  everyone  :  your 
virtues  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  count,  as — each  day 
discovers  new.  After  this  it  would  be  vain  to  assure 
you  that  I  love  you  ;  as  my  honesty  has  thrown  off 
the  mask  of  flattery,  and  compelled  me  to  disclose  the 
real  opinion  I  have  of  you." 

Another  letter  from  this  lively  young  Hobart,  though 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  George  Berkeley,  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  shown  to  his  aunt,  and  is  apparently 
merely  his  ironical  way  of  intimating  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  her. 

"  Dear  Sir,— As  Lady  Suffolk,  by  neglecting 
writing  to  me,  has  convinced  me  how  cheap  she  holds 
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my  correspondence,  and  consequently  how  unworthy 
she  is  of  it,  I  shall  for  the  future  favour  only  those  with 
it  who  know  how  to  value  it,  and  duly  acknowledge 
the  pleasure  they  receive  from  my  writings.  You  have 
sense,  you  have  taste  ;  you  had  the  advantage  of  being 
educated  first  at  Westminster  and  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  you  have  a  high  opinion  of  my  understanding 
which  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  me  that  you  have  a  good 
one.  I  once  thought  that  silly  woman  who  has  the 
honour  to  call  you  husband  had  been  free  from  at  least 
the  more  glaring  follies  of  her  sex.  I  almost  loved 
women  for  her  sake,  and  thought  the  bitter  apple 
began  to  digest,  and  that,  in  time,  they  might  attain 
to  a  sagacity  equal  to  that  of  the  lords  of  creation. 
But  alas  !  how  is  she  fallen  !  There  was  a  time  when 
she  would  have  been  thankful  for  a  line  from  me  ;  but 
she  shall  gourmandize  no  more  on  my  golden  apples. 
No  :  she  shall  feed  on  garbage,  and  chew  the  scraps 
that  the  Grenvilles,  and  Pitts,  and  such  like,  send  her  ; 
the  cold  viands  of  politics  ;  the  half-picked  bones  of 
a  debate.  If  I  was  to  stay  in  Norfolk  long  enough, 
I  dare  swear  you  would  convince  me  by  writing  every 
post  of  your  gratitude  ;  but  as  you  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it,  I  shall  charitably  conclude  you 
would  if  you  had.  I  shall  for  the  future  confound  Lady 
Suffolk  with  the  rest  of  her  iUiterate  sex." 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  lad  had  become 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg, some  people  thought  his  vivacity  mal  a  propos, 
but  it  was  always  welcome  to  Lady  Suffolk,  who  then 
tells  him — 

"  I  must  write,  thougii  head,  eyes,  and  fingers  forbid  it. 
My  dear  Lord  B.  is  so  much  better  than  I  deserve  in 
so  often  taking  notice  of  his  old  aunt,  tliat  she  now 
exerts  all  her  little  powers  to  thank  him  for  his  goodness 
to  her." 

When  Horace  Walpole  bought  Strawberry  Hill  in  1747 
he  soon  became  acquainted  with  his  neighbour  at  Marble 
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Hill,  and  notwithstanding  that  she  and  his  father  had  been 
at  the  head  of  hostile  factions  at  Court,  their  acquaintance 
rapidly  ripened  to  intimacy.  She  was  very  deaf,  and 
consequently  had  more  satisfaction  in  narrating  than  in 
listening,  so  that,  as  her  memory  was  remarkably  exact, 
she  pleased  him  very  much  with  her  anecdotes  of  old  times  ; 
and  he  remarks  that,  as  each  of  them  knew  different  parts 
of  many  Court  stories,  they  were  sometimes  able,  by 
comparing  notes,  to  make  out  discoveries  of  a  third 
circumstance  previoulsy  unknown  to  either  of  them.  She 
retained  her  personal  charms,  with  little  diminution,  says 
Walpole,  to  the  day  of  her  death.  And  although  he 
thought  her  mental  qualifications  to  be  by  no  means 
brilliant,  and  her  love  of  truth  conjoined  with  her  accurate 
memory  rather  conducive  to  tedious  circumstantiality, 
yet  he  declares  she  was  by  far  the  most  rational  and 
agreeable  company  he  could  find  at  Twickenham. 

"  Having  no  bad  qualities,  and  being  constant  to 
her  connections,  she  preserved  uncommon  respect  to 
the  end  of  her  hfe  ;  and  from  the  decency  of  her  be- 
haviour was  always  treated  as  if  her  virtue  had  never 
been  questioned  ;  her  friends  even  affecting  to  suppose 
that  her  connection  with  the  King  had  been  confined 
to  pure  friendship." 

After  Queen  Caroline's  death  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth 
was  installed  as  George  H.'s  favourite  ;  and  Walpole 
relates  how  once  at  Lady  Essex's  he  saved  Lady  Suffolk 
from  the  ordeal  of  having  to  play  cards  at  the  same  table 
as  her  successor.  Observing  Lady  Suffolk  ready  to  sink, 
he  took  her  cards  from  her,  saying,  "  I  know  your  ladyship 
hates  whist,  and  I  will  play  instead  of  you."  She  never 
saw  the  King  but  once,  it  appears,  after  her  retirement 
from  Court,  and  then  only  by  accident.  She  had  gone 
p 
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to  pay  a  visit  in  Kensington  one  day  in  1760,  not  knowing 
that  his  Majesty  was  that  day  holding  a  review,  when  she 
found  herself  hemmed  in  by  the  coaches  close  to  the 
King,  who,  of  course,  was  accompanied  by  Lady 
Yarmouth.  Neither  of  them  recognised  her.  She  had 
not  set  eyes  on  her  late  royal  master  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  this  accidental  meeting  increased  the  shock 
with  which  she  heard  two  days  later  of  the  old  King's 
sudden  death. 

She  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  several  of  her  old 
cronies  to  the  very  last.  In  1766,  when  she  was  seventy- 
eight  and  Lord  Chesterfield  seventy-two,  she  received 
from  Bath  the  following  humourous  epistle,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  that  nobleman's  footman. 

"  May  it  please  your  ladyship, — My  Lord  told  me 
as  how  that  it  was  your  ladyship's  orders  that  I  should 
write  you  a  card  to  acquaint  you  how  he  did  after  his 
journey  hither  ;  but  with  submission  to  his  lordship 
I  thought  that  that  would  be  too  great  a  presumption 
in  the  like  of  me  to  a  lady  of  your  quality,  to  send  you 
such  a  card  as  we  carry  twenty  times  a  day  in  town, 
and  therefore  I  chose  the  way  of  a  letter  as  the  most 
respectful  of  the  two.  For  you  must  know  that  we 
London  footmen  pick  up  a  sort  of  second-hand  good 
manners  from  keeping  good  company,  and  especially 
from  waiting  at  table,  where  wc  glean  some  scraps  of 
our  master's  good-breeding — if  they  have  any. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  very  well  understand 
why  my  lord  would  rather  employ  my  hand  than  his 
own  in  writing  to  your  ladyship  ;  and  if  I  dare  say  so, 
I  think  he  was  a  good  deal  out  in  point  of  breeding  ; 
which  I  wonder  at  the  more,  because  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  that  he 
honoured  and  respected  more  than  your  ladyship, 
and  that  you  was  the  oldest  acquaintance,  friend,  and 
fell(^w-servant  that  he  had  :    and,  indeed,  I  beheve  he 
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spoke  what  he  thought  ;  for  you  know  he  could  have 
no  reason  for  teUing  an  untruth  in  my  hearing,  who  was 
not  then  very  hkely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling 
it  you  again. 

"  But  to  come  to  the  point, — my  lord  was  very  much 
fatigued  with  his  journey,  not  being  (as  I  heard  him 
say),  what  he  was  thirty  years  ago — I  believe  he  might 
have  said  fifty.  However,  he  is  pretty  well  for  him  ; 
but  often  complains  that  he  feels  a  sensible  decay  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and,  between  you  and  I,  I  think  not 
without  reason  ;  for  I,  who  see  him  every  day,  can, 
notwithstanding,  observe  a  considerable  alteration  in 
him,  and  by  no  means  for  the  better  ;  and  so  I  rest, 
with  duty  and  respect,  etc.  Thomas  Allen." 

The  draft  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Lord  Chester- 
field in  answer  to  this  is  endorsed  "  Lady  Suffolk  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,"  but  it  is  in  Horace  Walpole's  handwriting, 
and  was  probably  a  result  of  their  joint  authorship.  As 
an  imitation  of  the  letter  of  an  illiterate  servant,  it  is 
by  far  the  better  of  the  two. 

"  Lack-a-day,  Mister  Thomas,  I  niver  was  yet  in  such 
a  parlous  confusion,  to  be  sure  now,  in  my  life's  time. 
Says  my  lady's  woman,  says  she,  '  Betty,  my  lady  says 
as  how  you  must  write  to  Mister  Thomas,  my  Lord 
whatdyecallum's  man  ' — '  Me  !  Ma'am,'  says  L — 
'  Yis.'  says  she,  '  you,'  says  she.  '  Blissid  fathers  !  ' 
says  L  'I  never  writ  to  a  man  in  my  days,'  says  I, 
'  but  to  our  farmer,  and  he  can't  read  ;  but  I  knows 
he  gets  the  doctor  to  read  it  for  him,  and  so  that's 
no  sin,  you  know.'  '  Nay,  nay,'  says  she  '  Well, 
well,'  says  I,  '  God's  will  and  my  lady's  be  done.  We 
poor  folks  must  do  as  we  are  bid.  Heaven  is  above 
all.  And  if  grate  folks  makes  us  do  ill,  they  are 
ansurable  for  it.'  Howsumdever,  I  wishes  I  had  gone 
to  my  Lady  Huntinton.  I  mout  have  bettered  myself, 
and  had  vails,  and  gon  to  Heaven  into  the  bargin. 
But  I  must  be  a  fool,  and  needs  see  Lundun  town  ; 
and  now  see  what  cums  on  it.     And  so  now  I  am  talkin 
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of  Liindun,  I  wishes  you  and  your  lord  were  at  Old 
Nick — God  forgive  me  ! — for  here  have  I  been  tur- 
moihn  and  puzehn  my  poor  brains  to  write  to  a  Jacka- 
dandy,  and  mist  my  Lord  Mare's  Show,  and  the  grate 
Alderman  Heckford.  and  Lord  Timple.  and  the  Duke's 
Grace  of  Northumberlandshire,  and  all  the  tine  folks  ; 
and  Jeny  has  seen  um,  and  got  a  sweetheart  into  the 
bargin  :  nay.  and  what's  worserer  and  worserer,  I 
suppose  I  shall  only  be  flouted  and  jcer'd  by  you  and 
your  fello  servants  ;  for  they  says  as  how  your  lord  is 
the  gratest  wit  in  all  England,  and  so  I  supose  you 
fansis  yourself  the  secund,  and  will  make  a  mock  of  a 
poor  girl.  But  I  says  my  prairs,  and  goes  to  hear 
Doctur  Madin,  and  he  says  if  we  be  scom'd  of  man, 
we  shall  git  bettir  places  in  next  world,  if  we  cums  with 
a  charactur  ;  and  he  has  been  so  grateful  as  to  promis 
me  one  for  half-a-crow^n  ;  and  to  be  sure  now  he  shall 
have  the  first  I  git,  after  I  have  bout  me  a  negligie  and 
a  few  odd  things  that  I  wants.  And  so  my  lady  is 
pure  well,  only  she  coffs  a  little  now  and  then,  all  day 
long,  and  she  says,  and  so  says  Mr  Rusil,  our  butler, 
that  your  lord  may  be  asham'd  of  himself — so  he  may 
— to  say  he  grows  old  ;  for  he  niver  was  spritlier  in  his 
born  days  ;  and  to  be  sure,  between  you  and  I,  my  lady 
is  hugely  fond  of  him,  and  I  wishes  with  all  my  hart, 
so  I  do,  that  it  prove  a  match,  for  she  is  as  good  a  lady 
as  ever  trod  in  shoe-lether,  and  so,  with  love  to  all 
frinds — excusin   the  scraul — I   rests 

"  Yours  til  deth, 

"  Elizabeth  Wagstaff." 

Except  her  hearing,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  lost  in 
early  life,  Lady  Suffolk,  when  little  short  of  foui-score,  is 
described  as  having  all  her  senses  as  perfect  as  ever,  as 
"  clean,  genteel,  and  upright,"  and  with  eyes,  teeth,  and 
memory  in  wonderful  preservation.  Walpole  describes 
with  enthusiasm  how,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age, 
and  her  recent  confinement  to  her  room  for  three  weeks 
with  gout  in  the  eyes,  she  got  up  something  in  the  nature 
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of  a  fairy  drama  for  the  amusement  of  her  grand-niece 
at  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  ;  and  after  remarking  on  the 
cleverness,  and  imagination,  and  spirit  which  she  showed 
on  the  occasion,  he  exclaims,  "  Do  you  wonder  that  I 
pass  so  many  hours  and  evenings  with  her  ?  "  In  the  last 
few  years  of  her  hfe  she  suffered  much  from  gout  and 
rheumatism.  Horace  Walpole  says  that  she  also  suffered 
from  straitened  means,  and  from  the  apprehension  of  not 
being  able  to  satisfy  her  two  main  wishes,  which  were,  not 
to  get  into  debt,  and  to  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  her 
grand-niece.  Miss  Hotham.  Having  left  the  Court  with 
what  to  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  seemed  astonishingly 
moderate  acquisitions,  it  was  consequently  only  by  the 
habitual  practice  of  the  strictest  economy  that  she  was 
able  to  leave  Marble  Hill,  unencumbered,  to  her  nephew. 
Lord  Buckingham,  and  about  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  rest  of  her  family.  Notwithstanding  her  advanced 
age  and  long-standing  illness,  her  end  came  somewhat 
unexpectedly.     Walpole  says  : — 

"  I  was  with  her  two  hours  on  Saturday  night  [i.e. 
24th  July  1767],  and  indeed  found  her  much  changed, 
though  I  did  not  apprehend  her  in  danger.  I  was  going 
to  say  she  complained — but  you  know  she  never  did 
complain — of  the  gout  and  rheumatism  all  over  her, 
particularly  in  her  face.  It  was  a  cold  night,  and  she 
sat  below  stairs  when  she  should  have  been  in  bed  ; 
and  I  doubt  this  want  of  care  was  prejudicial.  I  sent 
next  morning.  She  had  a  bad  night  ;  but  grew  much 
better  in  the  evening.  Lady  Dalkeith  came  to  her  ; 
and  when  she  was  gone.  Lady  Suffolk  said  to  Lord 
Chetwynd  she  would  eat  her  supper  in  her  bedchamber. 
He  went  up  with  her,  and  thought  the  appearances 
promised  a  good  night  :  but  she  was  scarce  sat  down 
in  her  chair  before  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side,  and 
died  in  half-an-hour." 
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Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Hervey  (to  say  nothing  of 
John  Wilson  Croker)  believed  that  Lady  Suffolk's  rela- 
tions with  George  IL  were  of  what  is  popularly  termed 
a  "  Platonic  "  nature.  Walpole  held  that  the  character 
of  George  II.  forbade  any  such  supposition.  However 
this  may  be  (and  it  is  impossible  now  to  resolve  the  doubt), 
in  all  the  other  relations  of  hfe  we  may  approve  Walpole's 
judgment  when  he  says  that  he  never  knew  a  woman  more 
respectable  for  her  honour  and  her  principles,  as  well  as 
readily  credit  his  assertion  that  he  had  lost  few  friends 
whom  he  should  miss  so  much. 


C.  Rrad,  /•iiiM. 


r.  I'itilaysoii.Jecit. 


MAKIA,    ((M'NTKSS    OF    COVKNTKY 


A  LIVELY  BEAU 
GEORGE   JAMES  WILLIAMS 

ON'T  let  any  member  shake  his  head  at  me 
for  a  wit,"  pleaded  "  Gilly "  Williams 
in  175 1,  when  he  was  anxious  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  White's  ;  adding,  with  an 
allusion  to  his  remarkably  diminutive  stature,  "  God 
knows  he  may  as  well  reject  me  for  being  a  giant."  Evi- 
dently in  1751  wit  at  White's  was  at  a  discount ;  and 
from  what  we  know  of  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  young 
beaux  who  met  there  to  do  nothing  but  drink  and 
gamble  from  morning  to  night,  it  may  not  be  very  unjust 
to  assume  that  the  majority  of  them  were  as  empty- 
headed  as  Vanbrugh's  Lord  Foppington.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  as  one  of  the  wittiest  among  the  witty  that  Gilly 
was  courted  and  admired  by  his  contemporaries  ;  and 
although  not  one  of  his  witty  conversational  sallies  has 
been  preserved,  the  hvely  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
George  Selwyn  between  1747  and  1770  incline  one  to  think 
that  he  probably  deserved  his  reputation. 

George  James  (familiarly  known  as  "  Gilly  ")  WiHiams 
was  a  younger  son  of  William  Peere  Williams,  sometime 
member  of  Parhament  for  Bishop's  Castle  in  Shropshire. 
The  elder  WiUiams  was  a  "  law  reporter,"  who  had 
prospered  in  various  ways,  having,  for  one  thing,  married 

a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  George  Hutchins,  a  King's 
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Sergeant,  who  was  wealthy  enough  to  give  each  of  his 
girls  £20,000  when  they  married.  William  Peere  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1747.  One  of  his  daughters  married  a  Mr 
George  Speke,  of  White  Lackington  in  Somersetshire  ; 
and  a  daughter  of  hers,  in  1756,  was  married  to  Lord  North. 
In  1752  "  Gilly  "  himself  married  Lady  Diana,  daughter  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Coventry  ;  but  his  wife,  of  whom  there  is 
no  mention  in  his  correspondence,  appears  to  have  died 
soon  afterwards.  It  is  clear  that  "  Gilly,"  by  birth  and 
connections,  belonged  to  that  fortunate  class  of  persons 
who  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  considered  to  have  a 
prescriptive  right  to  some  well-paid  Government  post  ; 
and  we  know  that  in  1774  his  nephew,  the  powerful 
minister,  Lord  North,  conferred  upon  him  the  post  of 
Receiver  of  Excise,  an  office  worth  £2500  a  year,  the 
duties  of  which  were  of  course  performed  by  deputy. 
George  Selwyn  hints  that  his  friend  probably  enjoyed 
"  something  comfortable  "  besides  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  was 
Receiver  of  Excise  on  these  comfortable  terms  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  In  1754,  the  year  in  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  White's,  and  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  we  hear  of  him  as  forming  one  of  Horace  Walpole's 
partie  quarre'c,  who  met  at  stated  periods  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  constituted  what  Walpolc  termed  his  "  out-of- 
town  party,"  for,  on  the  24th  of  December  in  that  year 
Horace  writes,  "  I  am  here  quite  alone  .  .  .  but  in  a  day 
or  two  I  expect  Mr  Williams,  George  Selwyn,  and  Dick 
Edgecumbe.  You  will  allow  that  when  I  do  admit  any- 
body within  my  cloister,  I  choose  them  well."  In  1761 
Walpole  had  a  charming  picture  of  these  three  friends 
painted  by  Reynolds,  one  of  the  best  things,  in  its  owner's 
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opinion,  ever  executed  by  that  master  of  portraiture. 
But,  curiously  enough,  although  Walpole  was  never  weary 
of  repeating  to  his  correspondents  what  he  thought  to  be 
the  good  things  of  George  Selwyn,  he  never  mentions  a 
single  hon  mot  made  by  WiUiams  ;  and  yet,  judging  from 
the  letters  of  the  men,  "  Gilly  "  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  wittier  of  the  two. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  Williams  was  one  of  the  most 
constant  of  Selwyn's  correspondents ;  and  his  letters 
throw  almost  as  much  light  on  the  character  of  the 
recipient  as  they  do  on  that  of  the  writer.  "  Gilly  "  had 
married  into  the  Coventry  family  in  the  same  year  that  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Coventry  (a  well-meaning  but  rather  dull 
man,  and  a  perpetual  butt  for  the  jokes  of  his  livelier 
friends),  had  married  the  beautiful  Maria  Gunning. 
Selwyn  had  a  great  regard  for  the  beautiful  Countess  ; 
and  after  her  early  death  in  1760,  manifested  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  her  children — more  interest,  if  we  are 
to  take  "  Gilly  "  quite  Hterally,  than  the  bereaved  Earl 
himself  exhibited.  In  June  1763,  for  example,  he  writes 
as  follows  to  Selwyn,  who  was  then  in  Paris  : — 

"  Your  child  Nanny,  for  I'll  call  her  nobody's  else 
(and,  indeed,  she  ought  to  have  been  laid  at  your  door) 
is  the  better  for  the  sea  air.  The  httle  boy  is  just  come 
up  to  school,  and  says  his  sister  is  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  place.  This  you  will  believe,  though  its  father 
neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  it." 

The  children  had  apparently  been  sent  to  Brighton  on 
account  of  some  ailment  from  which  they  were  suffering  ; 
and  a  week  later  "  Gilly  "  deplores  his  inability  to  send 
his  friend  any  account  of  the  two  girls  who  still  remain 
there,  because  the  Earl  is  in  the  country,  entertaining  the 
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Duke  of  York,  and  there  is  no  person  left  in  town  who 
seems  to  know  that  such  children  exist.  On  the  4th  of 
August  he  reports  that  the  father  has  been  to  see  them, 
and  thinks  them  not  much  mended  in  the  complaints  for 
which  they  were  sent  there.  "  I  look  on  his  visit,"  adds 
"  Gilly,"  "  to  have  been  as  much  out  of  form  as  affection, 
and  having  satisfied  the  public,  he  leaves  the  rest  to  God 
Almighty."  This  being  very  unsatisfactory  to  their 
anxious  friend  in  Paris,  "  Gilly  "  undertakes  to  go  down 
to  Brighton  and  make  observations  himself.  The  best 
lodgings  obtainable,  he  says,  were  "  execrable,"  and  we 
must  remember  that  although  Brighton  was  then  rising 
into  favour  as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  it  was  still 
only  a  small  fishing-village.  However,  he  was  able  to 
report  that  Nanny  was  looking  remarkably  handsome, 
with  a  bloom  on  her  face  from  the  salt  water,  which 
caused  even  strangers  to  admire.  And  after  a  few  days' 
observation,  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  improvement  in  the 
young  lady's  health. 

"  I  will  not  punish  you  [he  commences  his  next 
letter]  by  keeping  you  in  suspense  about  your  child,  for, 
as  I  go  every  morning  into  the  sea  with  her,  I  can  form 
a  muscular  survey  of  her.  I  assure  you  she  is  perfectly 
well,  and  appeared  to-day  rather  to  advantage  as  to  her 
complexion,  for  she  bathed  next  to  a  blackamoor.  It 
would  astonish  you  to  see  the  mixture  of  sexes  at  this 
place,  and  with  what  a  coolness  and  indifference  half  a 
dozen  Irishmen  will  bathe  close  to  those  whom  we  call 
prudes  elsewhere,  such  as  Charlotte  Tufton,  etc.  ;  and 
can  you  imagine  Lady  Catherine  [Tufton]  will  ever 
appear  on  the  beach  when  there  are  such  indelicacies 
staring  her  in  the  face  ?  " 

In  tlu-  summer  of  the  following  year  he  was  again  at 
Brighton  with  the  children.     So  also  was  the  prudish  lady 
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referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  and  we  learn  that  if 
indelicacy  could  not  frighten  her  ladyship  away,  some- 
thing else  could,  for  "  Gilly  "  observes  : — 

"  Lady  Catherine  and  Fanny  have  been  at  this  place 
above  a  fortnight,  but  yesterday  a  ship  came  oft  the 
coast  from  the  Levant,  which  the  old  woman  thought 
might  have  the  plague  on  board,  so  she  packed  up  all 
her  things,  and  set  out  with  her  family  in  the  middle  of 
the  night." 

But  he  had  serious  news  of  another  sort  to  impart 
likewise. 

"  I  received  a  notification  in  form  last  night  that 
Nanny  would  very  shortly  bend  her  knee  to  Bab  St  John 
as  her  mother-in-law.  God  grant  this  woman  long 
life,  or  the  poor  children  will  have  more  odd  uncles, 
aunts  and  cousins,  than  any  people  of  their  condition 
in  Europe." 

The  marriage  thus  intimated  took  place  in  the  following 
September,  when  Lord  Coventry  took  for  his  second 
Countess,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Lord  St  John  of  Bletso, 
and  gave  "  Gilly  "  an  opportunity  to  wax  merry  over  the 
deportment  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

"  You  know  him  so  well  that  I  dare  say  you  are 
perfectly  master  of  his  words  and  actions  on  such  an 
occasion.  And  as  for  her  ladyship,  it  was  all  prettiness, 
fright,  insipidity,  question  and  answer,  which  neither 
gold  stuffs,  diamonds,  a  new  chair  with  a  very  large 
coronet  in  the  centre,  like  the  Queen's — neither  of  these, 
I  say,  had  the  power  to  alter  ;  and  as  my  friend  was 
never  cut  out  for  decent  and  matrimonial  gallantry, 
a  very  awkward  air  made  them  both  as  entertaining  a 
couple  as  ever  I  passed  an  hour  with." 

But  the  important  point  with  both  "  Gilly  "  and  Selwyn 
was.  How  would  the  children  take  to  their  step-mother, 
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and  how  would  she  treat  them  ?  A  week  or  two  later, 
the  former  \ATites  : — 

"  I  will  give  you  a  trait  of  Nanny  that  pleased  me. 
When  Mademoiselle  [the  governess]  broke  it  to  them, 
Maria  cried  ;  and  the  little  one  said — '  Do  not  cry, 
sister  !  If  she  is  civil  to  us,  we  will  be  civil  to  her  ; 
if  not,  you  know,  we  can  sit  up  in  our  rooms  and  take 
no  notice  of  her.'  " 

We  may  agree  with  "  Gilly  "  that  this  infant  of  eight 
exhibited  evidence  of  the  philosophic  mind  which  not 
even  years  will  always  bring.  Very  shortly  afterwards, 
however,  he  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  Nanny  is 
"  tolerably  reconciled  "  to  her  new  mamma. 

"  I  like  the  behaviour  of  the  children  much  ;  and 
likewise  the  propriety  of  Bab's  behaviour  to  them.  But 
you  would  have  laughed  to  have  seen  what  a  hearty 
kiss  the  httle  one  would  often  give  Mademoiselle,  as 
looking  upon  her  as  the  only  real  friend  she  had  in  the 
family." 

Lord  Coventry,  according  to  Gilly,  was  a  pompous  ass, 
always  talking  about  his  plantations,  his  house,  his  wife, 
his  plate,  his  equipage,  etc.,  etc.,  and  endeavouring  to 
instruct  by  lectures  in  his  table-talk,  by  drawing  pictures 
of  good  and  bad  wives,  and  so  forth.  But  the  new 
Countess  was  extremely  kind  to  the  children,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  he  had  some  fears  of  their  being  spoiled  by 
over  indulgence  ;  and  she  gradually  improved  in  his  good 
opinion  until  at  length  he  described  her  as  "  the  very  best 
thing  in  petticoats  I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  Incidentally 
he  has  occasion  to  mention  the  children's  two  maternal 
grandmothers,  both  of  whom  were  evidently  "  characters," 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  afforded  materials  for  a 
longer  sketch.     One  day  ho  writes  : — 
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"  I  met  mother  Gunning  [mother  of  the  first  Countess] 
last  week  at  Soho.  She  told  me,  though  she  could  not  go 
to  the  woman,  she  should  be  glad  to  see  the  children, 
and  desired  I  would  tell  my  lord  so." 

The  second  Countess's  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London, 
is  thus  touched  off  : — 

"  His  [Coventry's]  old  mother-in-law  is  come  to  town, 
and  would  divert  you.  She  is  as  good-natured,  mellow 
an  old  hostess  as  ever  kept  any  Black  or  White  Lion  in 
any  town  in  Europe." 

As  "  Gilly  "  had  anticipated,  the  result  of  the  new 
Countess's  indulgence  was  that  the  children  became  un- 
manageable.    In  October  1765  "  Gilly  "  writes  : — 

"  I  told  Nanny  what  you  have  brought  for  her, 
though,  by  the  way,  she  does  not  deserve  it,  for,  from 
the  want  of  all  restraint  and  contradiction,  she  grows 
so  intolerably  passionate  that  I  wish  one  time  or  other 
she  does  not  hurt  her  sister.  She  constantly  throws 
the  cards  in  her  face,  if  she  is  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  hand,  as  if  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  London." 

And  again,  when  acknowledging  on  the  children's 
behalf  a  box  of  cards  and  counters,  he  implores  : — 

"  Pray,  my  dear  George,  send  some  serious  admoni- 
tion to  your  daughter  Nanny.  Her  spirit  is  much 
beyond  that  of  her  late  mamma's.  There  is  seldom  a 
night  she  does  not  fight  us  all  round.  The  very  last  night 
of  all  she  hit  me  a  box  of  the  ear,  and  told  her  good- 
natured  step-mother  not  to  be  so  impertinent  as  to 
trouble  her  head  about  her.  The  father  talks  to  her 
out  of  Lord  Halifax's  '  Advice  to  his  Daughters,'  which, 
God  knows,  comes  much  too  early  in  the  day  for  her 
comprehension,  so  that  I  fear  she  will  be  undone  before 
she  knows  she  is  to  blame." 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  Sehvyn's  "  serious  admoni- 
tions "  proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  spoihng  of  his 
poor  httle  nine-year-old  Nanny.  We  do  not  hear  much 
of  her  after  this  ;  but  we  know  that  in  1778,  when  she  was 
twenty-two,  she  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Foley ; 
that  nine  years  later  she  was  divorced,  and  that  she  after- 
wards contracted  a  second  marriage  with  a  Captain  Samuel 
Wright. 

Another  matter  in  which  Selwyn  took  a  special,  and  even 
morbid,  interest — though  we  are  perhaps  apt  to  forget 
that  it  was  an  interest  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  his 
contemporaries  shared — is  frequently  treated  of  in  these 
letters.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  hanging 
of  criminals  at  Tyburn  (and  afterwards  at  Newgate) 
was  as  popular  a  spectacle  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  show. 
All  along  the  route  which  the  carts  traversed,  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  spectators,  and  all  available  roofs 
and  windows  were  crowded  by  such  as  could  afford  to  pay 
for  a  better  view.  It  was  also  one  of  the  amusements  of 
idle  beaux  to  attend  the  criminal  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  visitors  were  admitted  on  payment  of  one  shilling 
each.  There  was  no  lack  of  such  amusement  ;  for  not- 
withstanding that  the  penalty  was  hanging,  robberies 
of  all  kinds  were  alarmingly  frequent.  A  pamphlet  issued 
in  1 73 1  states  that  men  were  then  knocked  down  and 
robbed,  and  sometimes  even  murdered,  at  their  own 
doors,  or  in  passing  from  house  to  house,  or  shop  to  shop, 
in  the  city.  Stage-coaches  were  robbed  in  Holburn  and 
in  Pall  -Mall.  Hackney-coaches  and  gentlemen's  coaches 
were  stopped  in  Cheapside,  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
in  tlie  Strand.  Housebreakers  appear  to  have  shown 
the  greatest  daring.     And  such  watchmen  and  constables 
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as  there  were — and  throughout  the  century  there  was  no 
adequate  poUce  force  either  in  London  or  in  the  country — 
were  too  often  in  league  with  the  robbers,  or  at  least  glad 
to  be  bribed  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Until  1752,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  £50  for  doing  so, 
people  who  had  been  robbed  usually  advertised  a  reward 
for  the  return  of  the  stolen  property,  and  promised  that 
no  questions  should  be  asked.  As  late  as  1796,  Mr 
Patrick  Colquhoun,  a  police  magistrate,  estimated  the 
total  loss  by  robberies  of  all  sorts  in  London  at  no  less  than 
£2,000,000  a  year.  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that  George 
Selwyn  loved  nothing  on  earth  so  well  as  a  criminal, 
except  the  execution  of  him  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
"  Gilly  "  Williams's  letters  which  bears  this  out.  One  day, 
in  1747,  after  leaving  Selwyn's  house  at  Matson,  he 
writes  : — 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  day  I  left 
you  I  rode  near  ten  miles  on  my  way  home  with  the 
Ordinary  [i.e.  the  Prison  Chaplain]  of  Gloucester,  and 
have  several  anecdotes  of  the  late  burnings  and  hangings 
which  I  have  reserved  for  your  private  ear.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  sensible  you  had  a  partiality  for 
his  profession,  but  he  expressed  the  greatest  regard  for 
you." 

On  another  occasion,  some  years  later,  he  writes,  apropos 
of  nothing  : — 

"  I  will  give  you  a  Newgate  anecdote  which  I  heard 
from  a  gentleman  who  heard  it.  He  called  on  P. 
Lewis  the  night  before  the  execution,  and  heard  one 
runner  call  to  another  and  order  a  chicken  boiled  for 
Rice's  supper  ;  but,  says  he,  you  need  not  be  curious 
about  the  sauce,  for  you  know  he  is  to  be  hanged  to- 
morrow. That  is  true,  says  the  other,  but  the  Ordinary 
sups  with  him,  and  you  know  he  is  a  hell  of  a  fellow  for 
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butter  !  If  the  Continental  air  has  not  altered  you,  this 
will  please  you  ;  at  least  I  have  known  the  time  when 
you  have  gone  a  good  way  for  such  a  morsel." 

Of  course  "  Gilly  "  himself  was  equally  fond  of  such  a 
morsel ;  and  not  only  attended  executions,  and  collected 
the  last  dying  speeches  of  malefactors,  but  was  also  just 
as  keen  after  anything  singular  in  the  latest  utterances  of 
any  of  his  friends.  He  reports,  for  example,  that  Mr 
Legge  told  a  very  fat  fellow  who  came  to  see  him  the  day 
he  died — "  Sir,  you  are  a  great  weight  ;  but  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  in  at  the  death."  "  Gilly  "  adds,  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  your  d d  monsieurs  would  go  off  the  stage 

so  gallantly."  In  December  1764,  after  a  gossip  about  the 
Macaronis,  the  opera,  and  other  frivolities,  he  remarks 
that  he  has  something  to  tell  which,  in  Lord  Bacon's  phrase, 
will  come  more  home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  his 
friend,  namely,  that  the  mystery  of  the  robbery  at  Lord 
Harrington's  house,  which  happened  nearly  a  year 
previously,  has  at  last  been  solved.  Sir  John  Fielding's 
house  in  Bow  Street  has  been  "  crowded  every  morning 
with  the  choice  spirits  of  both  sexes,"  for  the  thieves  have 
been  caught,  and  have  confessed  all  the  details  of  the 
robbery.  Lord  Harrington's  porter,  it  appeared,  had  let 
in  a  cheesemonger  and  another  thief,  concealed  them  under 
his  bed,  assisted  them  to  commit  the  robbery  at  dead  of 
night,  and  afterwards  divided  the  spoil  with  them.  The 
cheesemonger  turned  King's  evidence,  and  so  saved  his 
own  neck  ;  but  Harrington's  porter  was  sentenced  to  the 
gallows. 

"  Cadogan  and  I,"  writes  "Gilly,"  "have  already 
bespoken  places  at  the  Brazier's,  and  I  hope  parson 
Digby  [i.e.  the  Rov.  William  Digby,  grandson  of  Lord 
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Digby]  will  come  time  enough  to  be  of  the  party.  I 
presume  we  shall  have  your  honour's  company,  if 
your  stomach  is  not  too  squeamish  for  a  single  swing." 

Selwyn  did  not  go,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  was 
in  France  at  the  time,  and  "  Gilly  "  subsequently  wrote 
to  inform  him  that  the  dog  died  game,  had  a  white  cockade 
in  his  hat  as  an  emblem  of  innocence,  ate  several  oranges 
in  the  cart,  coolly  inquired  if  his  hearse  was  ready,  "  and 
then,  as  old  Rowe  used  to  say,  was  launched  into  eternity." 
Not  long  afterwards  Selwyn  is  told  that  his  aunt,  Lady 
Townshend,  is  to  have  an  execution  of  her  own  ;  for 
"  Draper,  the  butler,  that  bloodhound  after  a  corpse,  has 
turned  out  the  damnedest  thief  in  the  world."  He  has 
fled,  says  "  Gilly,"  but  Fielding  and  his  myrmidons 
are  after  him,  and,  as  her  ladyship  is  not  of  a  compassionate 
nature,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  going  to  the  gallows. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  no  butchering  to 
make  a  London  holiday.  That  "  bloodhound  after  a 
corpse  " — the  phrase  seems  to  imply  that  Selwyn  and  his 
friends  had  employed  the  man  in  body-snatching — 
managed  to  elude  his  pursuers  ;  and  six  months  later 
Williams  informs  his  still  absent  friend  that — 

"  Lady  Townshend  was  robbed  yesterday  of  £500 
in  bank  notes.  She  kept  them  in  the  drawer  of  a  little 
table,  and  in  a  room  to  which  nobody  had  access  but 
Molly,  the  niece  of  Dorcas,  and  her  upper  footman,  who 
used  to  pay  the  bills,  and  by  that  means  knew  where 
she  kept  her  money.  It  seems  these  two  have  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Draper,  her  old  thief, 
who  lives  now  in  Ireland,  and  to  whom  without  the  least 
doubt  they  have  remitted  the  money.  You  would  like 
the  house  at  this  instant  better  than  ever  ;  Methodists, 
constables,  Fieldings,  turnkeys,  etc.,  etc.  She  sleeps 
with  one  of  Fielding's  men  in  the  next  room." 
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Many  passages  in  "  Gilly's  "  lively  letters  are  of  interest 
on  account  of  their  reference  to  matters  specially  char- 
acteristic of  the  people  or  the  time.  In  one  letter  we  read 
of  what  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  unhappily  no  very 
rare  phenomenon,  a  drunken  clergyman  : — 

"  I  have  told  you  Nelly  O'Brien  has  a  son.  It  was 
christened  yesterday.  Now  for  his  name  ;  guess  it  if 
you  can  ;  it  is  of  no  less  consequence  in  this  country 
than  Alfred.  But  Magill  was  so  drunk  he  had  like  to 
have  named  it — Hiccup  !  " 

In  another,  we  read  of  a  drunken  peer  of  the  realm  : — 

"  At  the  rehearsal  on  Wednesday  night  of  the  speech 
at  Lord  Halifa.x's  [i.e.  the  King's  speech  for  the  opening 
of  Parliament  in  1765]  Lord  Lichfield  came  extremely 
drunk,  and  proposed  amendments  and  alterations,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  the  company." 

References  to  political  matters  are  comparatively  few  ; 
but  when  Selwyn  was  opposed  at  Gloucester  in  1768  by 
a  timber  merchant,  the  caste  feehng  of  the  aristocrat 
breaks  out  in  an  amusing  outburst  against  a  "  damned 
carpenter  "  presuming  to  poach  on  the  preserves  of  his 
betters.  At  this  same  general  election  John  Wilkes  was 
a  candidate  for  the  City  of  London.  He  was  defeated  by 
a  small  majority,  and  shortly  afterwards  elected  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex.     "  Gilly  "  reports  that  : — 

"  Wilkes  is  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  people,  a 
declared  candidate  ;  and  the  bets  in  Change  Alley, 
whether  he  will  succeed  or  no,  make  another  regular 
stock,  and  find  as  much  employment  for  the  brokers  as 
ever  the  India  business  did.  To-day,  they  give  sixty 
to  return  one  hundred  if  he  is  elected.  Mackereth  was 
in  the  Alley,  and  had  several  negotiations." 

Later  in  the  same  month,  after  hoping  that  his  friend  gave 
"  the  carpenter  "  a  good  dusting  at  Gloucester,  he  says  : — 
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"  Squinting  Wilkes  and  Liberty  are  everything  with 
us.  It  is  scarce  safe  to  go  the  other  side  of  Temple 
Bar  without  having  that  obliquity  of  vision." 

But  it  was  another  wit,  not  "  Gilly,"  who  commenced 
one  of  his  letters — "  Sir,  I  take  the  Wilkes — and — Liberty 
to  assure  you,  etc." 

Smuggling  can  hardly  be  called  a  pohtical  matter, 
though  the  practice,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  time.  "  Gilly 's  "  de- 
frauding of  the  King's  revenue  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  importation  of  velvet  suits  wherein  to 
make  a  creditable  appearance  at  the  King's  birthday 
parties.     In  August  1764  he  writes  from  Brighton  : — 

"  The  pattern  of  velvet  you  sent  me  is  so  pretty  that 
it  has  made  me  alter  my  intentions,  and  determines  me 
to  risk  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom's  House  officers. 
But  the  master  of  the  packet  here  tells  me  he  can  do  it 
with  much  more  care  and  security.  Therefore  I  wish 
you  would  order  the  suit  of  clothes  immediately,  and 
send  them,  well-packed,  directed  to  Captain  Killick, 
to  be  left  with  Mr  Ballard  at  Dieppe." 

After  waiting  a  week  or  two,  he  begins  to  be  anxious, 
and  writes  : — 

"  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  saw  the  face  of  our  smugghng 
captain,  and  he  brought  me  no  despatches  from  you. 
...  If  you  had  sent  my  finery  to  Dieppe  time  enough 
for  my  friend  to  have  clapped  them  on  board  the  last 
trip,  I  should  by  this  time  have  been  in  possession. 
Now  I  begin  to  fear  the  Custom  House  will  make  free 
with  them,  and  that  I  shall  see  one  of  their  Httle  boys 
at  play  in  my  birthday  clothes." 

But  a  month  later  the  suit  was  duly  dehvered,  and  he 
sends  Selwyn  a  thousand  thanks.  He  is  told  that  it  is 
the  prettiest  piece  of  velvet  in  the  world,  and  it  has  not 
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suffered  at  all  from  the  rude  hands  of  the  smuggling 
people.  He  adds  that  Rigb}-,  that  is  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Richard  Rigby,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  croNvn,  has  been 
forced  to  bring  his  clothes  in  on  his  own  and  his  servants' 
backs,  several  suits  being  worn  one  over  another.  Perhaps 
ministers  of  the  crown  were  more  addicted  to  smuggUng 
than  other  people,  and  their  baggage  in  consequence 
more  strictly  searched.  By  and  by  "  Gilly  "  wants  two 
pair  of  point-ruffles,  not  to  cost  more  than  five  pounds 
each,  to  wear  with  his  velvet  suit.  And  two  years  later, 
when  Selwyn  was  again  in  Paris,  we  find  him  suggesting 
to  his  obliging  friend — "  I  should  like  another  suit  like 
my  last,  if  I  could  smuggle  it." 

"  Gilly  "  had  a  keen  eye  for  a  "  character  "  ;  and 
whenever  anything  of  an  oddity  was  found  it  was  sure 
to  be  exploited  for  all  it  was  worth.  In  1763  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  then  recently  married  to  the  beautiful  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  wanted  a  cook.  He  took  one  who  ad- 
vertised herself  in  the  newspaper,  and  wrote  to  her  late 
master,  the  brother  of  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  for  her 
character,  desiring  an  answer  to  be  directed  to  him  at 
Lord  Coventry's  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Probably  "  Gilly  " 
was  there  when  the  answer  arrived,  for  he  writes  to  Selwyn 
saying,  "  If  the  following  makes  you  laugh  as  much  as  it 
did  me.  my  pains  are  answered  in  copying  it  "  : — 

"  Sir,  or  M.\dam, — the  first  letter  of  the  name  does 
not  distinguish  the  sex. — Cath.  York  is  the  best  cook 
I  have  had  in  twenty  years  or  more  that  I  have  kept 
house.  She  may  have  lived  here  about  twenty  months. 
I  believe  her  very  honest,  not  extravagant  in  the 
kitchen  ;  she  is  very  clean.  Her  temper  is  like  char- 
coal, which  kindles  soon,  and  sparks  to  the  top  of  the 
house.     She    is    passionate,    and    ungovernably    wilful 
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in  her  own  way.  We  had  many  quarrels,  and  bore 
many  faults  for  the  sake  of  the  table.  The  final  quarrel 
was,  my  wife,  according  to  custom,  sent  her  maid  to 
see  the  other  maids'  candles  out.  Cath.  York  bolted 
her  door,  and  denied  her  entrance.  I  do  not  charge 
her  with  drinking,  but  with  being  as  impetuous  as  if 
she  did  drink.  I  was  afraid  we  might  be  burnt  in  our 
beds, — I  am,  yours  etc.,  etc.,  C.  Berkeley." 

But  "  Gilly "  had  by  no  means  finished  with  this 
"  jewel  of  a  man,"  as  he  calls  him,  when  he  had  copied 
the  letter.  He  meant  to  draw  more  of  the  same  sort. 
"  When  you  return,"  he  suggests  to  Selwyn,  "  we  will 
inquire  after  every  servant  that  has  left  him  since  he  kept 
house."  But  Selwyn  was  in  no  hurry  to  return  ;  and  it 
was  one  of  "  Gilly's "  perpetual  complaints  that  his 
friend  found  the  society  of  that  old  bhnd  Madame  du 
Deffand  and  her  circle  more  attractive  than  the  wits  and 
clubs  of  London.  In  February  1765  he  writes,  "  The 
House  of  Commons  was  called  over  last  Wednesday,  and 
Rigby  made  your  excuse  by  saying  you  was  in  France, 
on  particular  business."  In  one  letter  there  is  a  gibe  at 
Selwyn's  propensity  for  falling  asleep  in  company.  "  We 
hear  of  your  falhng  asleep  at  the  Old  President's 
[Henault's]  and  knocking  him  and  three  more  old  women 
into  the  fire  :  are  these  things  so  ?  "  In  another,  with 
reference  to  there  being  no  letter  from  Paris  by  the 
Monday's  post,  he  observes  : — 

"  You  are  so  tajcen  up  with  your  old  women  that  I 
dare  say  the  attendance  on  them  is  the  cause  of  it. 
Cannot  we  get  you  a  hospital  in  this  island  where  you 
can  pass  your  evenings  with  some  very  sensible  matrons  ? 
and  if  they  are  not  quite  blind,  they  may  have  some 
natural  infirmity  equivalent  to  it." 

After  adding  some  particulars  about  Selwyn's  house, 
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he  remarks :  "  Old  Alice  [his  servant]  is  impatient  to  see 
you.  If  she  could  fret  one  of  her  eyes  out,  I  imagine  you 
would  raise  her  wages."  Perhaps  "  Gilly  "  himself  had 
proved  the  reverse  of  a  success  in  Madame  du  Deffand's 
circle,  for  some  years  later,  when  it  was  he  who  was  in 
Paris,  and  Selwyn  who  was  in  London,  he  writes  : — 

"  Madame  du  Deffand  is  very  well,  and  desires  me  to 
tell  you  that  she  is  convinced  you  have  a  heart  in- 
accessible a  I'amitic.  She  seems  to  like  me  rather 
better  than  she  used.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  ever  had 
an  aversion  to  me,  but  I  always  found  myself  treated 
in  that  set  as  a  jeune  gar^on  qui  n'avoit  point  encore 
r habitude  du  mondc  !  Faith  !  there  may  have  been  some 
ground  for  it." 

Williams  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  connoisseur  of  con- 
siderable ability  ;  but,  although  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  he  shared  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  rest  of  Walpole's 
partie  quarrce,  so  far  as  these  letters  go,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  connoisseurship  other  than  that  in  patterns  of 
velvet  for  birthday  suits.  The  few  references  to  Horace 
Walpole  are  not  of  an  altogether  complimentary  char- 
acter. In  1764,  when  Pitt,  like  Achilles,  was  sulking 
in  his  tent,  "  Gilly  "  writes  : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  illness  seems  to  have 
sunk  Horry's  spirits  prodigiously.  He  expects  the 
resurrection  of  Mr  Pitt  as  the  Jews  do  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and,  for  all  I  can  see,  with  as  much  reason." 

And  in  the  following  year  he  reports  that  Horace  has 
been  employing  such  leisure  as  his  political  frenzy  has 
allowed  of  in  writing  a  novel,  entitled  "  The  Castle  of 
Otranto  "  :  — 

"  And  such  a  novel,  that  no  boarding-school  miss  of 
thirteen  could  get  half  through  without  yawning.     It 
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consists  of  ghosts  and  enchantments  ;  pictures  walk 
out  of  their  frames,  and  are  good  company  for  half  an 
hour  together  ;  helmets  drop  from  the  moon  and  cover 
half  a  family.  He  says  it  was  a  dream  ;  and,  I  fancy, 
one  when  he  had  some  feverish  disposition  in  him." 

The  latest  reference  to  Walpole  occurs  in  December 
1766,  when  "  Gilly  "  remarks,  being  apparently  more  in 
agreement  with  the  Grub  Street  writer  than  with  their 
mutual  friend  : — 

"  Horry  Walpole  is  in  a  paper  war  about  Rousseau 
and  the  King  of  Prussia's  letter.  There  is  one  of  the 
pamphlets  that  calls  him  (Horry)  a  "  prince  of  cockle- 
shells," which  I  believe  will  hurt  him  more  than  a  grave 
confutation." 

After  1766  few  of  WilHams's  letters  appear  to  have  been 
preserved,  and  none  after  1770.  According  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  he  then  dropped 
out  of  the  old  circle  and  disappeared.  But  this  is  not 
quite  correct,  for  it  is  evident  from  George  Selwyn's 
letters  in  the  Castle  Howard  collection,  not  only  that 
"  Gilly  "  and  Selwyn  continued  to  correspond  for  twenty 
years  longer,  but  that  both  of  them  were  to  be  found  in 
their  accustomed  haunts.  Of  course  some  of  the  old 
friends  died  off.  As  early  as  1763  we  find  "  Gilly  " 
lamenting,  apropos  of  the  death  of  Lord  Thomond's 
brother, — "  Heaven  seems  to  have  a  strange  partiality 
for  my  friends,  for  it  takes  them  to  itself  with  a  wonderful 
predilection."  And  eleven  years  later,  when  Lord 
Thomond  himself  was  taken  to  Heaven,  Selwyn  remarks — 

"  Williams  affects  to  be  touched  with  the  loss  of  him. 
I  must  own  that  I  give  his  feelings  but  very  little  credit. 
It  is  a  chasm,  I  grant,  in  his  coterie,  but  one  he  will  fill 
up  very  soon,  I  am  persuaded." 
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Some  years  later  still,  in  1781,  there  are  numerous  re- 
ferences to  him,  showing  that  they  met  continually,  at 
the  clubs  and  elsewhere,  though  perhaps  not  altogether 
on  the  terms  of  their  former  cordiality.  In  November 
of  that  year  Selwyn  records  that  he  received  the  first 
news  of  Comwallis's  surrender  from  Williams,  who  dined 
with  him  ;  but  "  Gilly  "  was  evidently  siding  with  the 
"  True  Blues,"  for  the  other  adds  : — 

"  You  may  be  sure  it  was  a  subject  he  did  not  like 
to  dwell  upon  ;  and  I  chose  to  talk  with  him  rather  of 
old  than  of  modern  times,  because  of  them  we  may 
be  agreed  ;  of  the  present,  whatever  we  think,  we  should 
talk  and  differ  in  discourse  widely." 

In  1786  we  hear  of  his  dining  with  WiUiams,  and 
Wilhams  dining  with  him.  In  1789,  when  he  hved  much 
at  Richmond,  WiUiams,  with  Storer  and  others  of  the  old 
set,  frequently  called  upon  him.  And  as  late  as  September 
1790,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  Selwyn  remarks 
upon  a  rallying  letter  Williams  had  sent  him  about  his 
continued  fondness  for  children  and  nurseries.  But 
if  "  Gilly  "  did  not  drop  out  of  his  old  set,  he  outUved 
most  of  them.  Selwyn  died  in  1791,  Horace  Walpole  in 
1797,  and  Storer  in  1799.  Wilhams  lasted  on  until  1805, 
when  he  died  at  his  house  in  Cleveland  Row,  St  James's, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 


Henry  Mevcr,  sctilf't. 
CArilKKINI-,    IIVDK,    DUCHESS   OF   QUEENSBERRY 
l-'toiii  a  miniature 
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THE  FRIEND  OF  GAY 

CATHERINE   HYDE,  DUCHESS  OF 
QUEENSBERRY 

CATHERINE  HYDE,  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  notable 
women  of  her  time.  Her  radiant  beauty 
and  lively  wit  were  owned  by  friend  and  foe 
alike  ;  and  she  was  celebrated  in  verse  by  Prior,  and  Pope, 
and  Gay,  and  Thompson,  and  Whitehead.  But  so  pro- 
nounced was  her  disregard  of  some  of  the  conventionahties 
of  the  ultra-conventional  society  in  which  she  lived,  that 
Horace  Walpole  and  other  like-minded  persons  amongst 
her  contemporaries  considered  her  to  be  half  mad.  The 
disposition  to  regard  anything  in  the  nature  of  eccen- 
tricity as  sheer  insanity  is  unfortunately  so  strong  that 
this  impression  has  not  only  survived  but  intensified. 
Robert  Chambers,  for  example,  in  his  "  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,"  roundly  asserts  it  as  an  undoubted  fact  that 
"  before  her  marriage,  she  had  been  confined  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat  on  account  of  mental  derangement,"  and  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  "  her  conduct  after  marriage  was 
frequently  such  as  to  entitle  her  to  a  repetition  of  the  same 
treatment."  The  pohteness  of  fashionable  society,  and 
the  flattery  of  her  poetical  friends,  we  are  told,  succeeded 
in  passing  off  her  extravagances  as  the  result  of  an  agree- 
able freedom  and  vivacity  of  mind,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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she  was  at  all  times,  to  a  certain  extent,  insane.  Chambers's 
only  authority  for  this  statement  appears  to  have  been 
Charles  Kirkpatric  Sharpe,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  scandal  of  a  bygone  age, 
like  Sam  Weller's  knowledge  of  London,  was  certainly 
extensive  and  pecuHar,  but  who  was  not  bom  until  after 
the  Duchess's  death,  and  who  probably  accepted  without 
question  this  piece  of  misinformation  from  some  of  the 
punctilious  Scottish  gentlewomen  whose  petty  preten- 
siousness  her  lively  Grace  had  taken  such  mischievous 
delight  in  holding  up  to  ridicule.  Proud,  arrogant, 
domineering,  self-willed,  capricious,  and  fantastical,  she 
undoubtedly  was  ;  but,  within  certain  limits,  eccentricity 
merely  indicates  the  possession  of  an  extra  degree  of 
moral  courage  and  strength  of  character  ;  and  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  recorded  whimsicaUties  of  "  her  mad 
Grace  of  Queensberry  "  to  raise  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  her  perfect  sanity. 

Of  her  early  days  we  know  next  to  nothing.  She  was 
a  great  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Rebellion."  The  Peerages 
and  other  biographical  authorities  do  not  even  give  the 
year  of  her  birth  ;  but  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  who  prob- 
ably had  access  to  private  family  papers,  states  in  her 
notes  on  the  Clarendon  pictures  that  Catherine,  second 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester,  was 
bom  on  the  loth  of  February  1700.  This  is  confirmed, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  year  is  concerned,  by  Mary 
Granville  (afterwards  Mrs  Delany),  who  was  born  in  May 
1700,  and  who  tells  us  in  her  autobiography  that  her 
cousin  Catherine  was  exactly  her  own  age.  Unfortunately 
Mrs   Delany  only  arouses,  without  satisfying,  our  curi- 
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osity  ;  for,  after  informing  us  that,  from  the  time  she  was 
a  child  of  seven  or  eight,  Catherine  was  her  most  intimate 
acquaintance,  she  contents  herself  with  remarking  that 
her  cousin's  wit,  beauty,  and  oddities  made  her  "  from 
her  early  years  ...  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  a  general 
object  of  animadversion,  censure,  and  admiration," 
without  specifying  a  single  particular  on  which  this 
animadversion,  censure,  or  admiration  was  founded. 
The  only  authentic  contemporary  reference  to  the  young 
lady  previous  to  her  marriage  is  to  be  found  in  some  not 
particularly  brilliant,  nor  (so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
occurrence  is  concerned)  particularly  intelligible,  verses 
by  Prior,  entitled  "  The  Female  Phaeton,"  which  run  as 
follows  : — 

"  Thus  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young. 
And  wild  as  colt  untamed. 
Bespoke  the  fair  from  whence  she  sprung, 
With  little  rage  inflamed. 

Inflamed  with  rage  at  sad  restraint 

Which  wise  mamma  ordain'd, 
And  sorely  vexed  to  play  the  saint 

Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reigned. 

'  Shall  I  thumb  holy  books,  confin'd 
With  Abigails  forsaken  ? 
Kitty's  for  other  things  design'd. 
Or  I  am  much  mistaken. 

Must  Lady  Jenny  frisk  about. 

And  visit  with  her  cousins  ? 
At  balls  must  she  make  all  the  rout, 

And  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens  ? 

What  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I  ? 

What  hidden  charms  to  boast. 
That  all  mankind  for  her  should  die, 

Whilst  I  am  scarce  a  toast  ? 

Dearest  mamma,  for  once  let  me 
Unchain'd  my  fortune  try  : 
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I'll  have  my  Earl  as  well  as  she. 
Or  know  the  reason  why. 

I'll  soon  with  Jenny's  pride  quit  score. 

Make  all  her  lovers  (all  : 
They'll  grieve  I  was  not  loosed  before — 

She,  I  was  loosed  at  all.' 

Fondness  prevail'd  ;  mamma  gave  way  : 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 
Obtain'd  the  chariot  for  a  day, 

.\nd  set  the  world  on  fire." 

What  this  escapade  was,  or  at  what  date  precisely  it 
occurred,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  We  may  be  quite 
certain,  however,  that  it  was  nothing  caUing  for  the 
application  of  a  strait-waistcoat,  or  Prior  would  never 
have  celebrated  it  in  verse.  And  perhaps  the  reference 
to  Jenny  and  her  Earl  may  give  us  an  approximative  date  ; 
for  Lady  Jane  Hyde,  her  elder  sister,  was  married  to 
William,  third  Earl  of  Essex,  on  the  27th  of  November 
1718.  Assuming  that  the  occurrence  took  place  sometime 
in  the  previous  year,  when  perhaps  Lady  Jane  and  her 
Earl  first  met  one  another,  Kitty  would  have  been  but  a 
few  months  over  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  refer- 
ence may  be  merely  to  the  sensation  which  the  young 
beauty  created  by  "  coming  out  "  a  year  before  her 
authorised  time.  How  many  Earls  she  captivated  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  in  March  1720,  just  after  she  had  completed 
her  twentieth  year,  she  was  married  to  Charles,  third 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young 
nobleman,  with  whom  she  lived,  apparently  in  great  happi- 
ness and  undisturbed  harmony,  for  close  upon  sixty  years. 
Her  husband  afterwards  became  known  as  "  the  good 
Duke,"  by  way  of  contrast  with  his  cousin  and  successor. 
"  Old  Q.,"  who  acquired  unenviable  distinction  as  "  the 
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wicked  Duke"  of  Queensberry.  One  very  pleasant  trait 
in  his  character  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  He  never 
permitted  any  of  his  old  horses  to  be  sold  or  killed,  but 
gave  the  veterans  of  his  stud  free  range  in  the  parks  around 
Drumlanrig  Castle  until  they  died  a  natural  death. 
Duchess  Kitty  had  three  children  ;  a  son  bom  in  1722  ; 
a  daughter,  who  died  in  early  infancy  in  1725  ;  and  a 
second  son,  who  was  born  in  1726.  For  some  few  years 
both  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  were  in  high  favour  at 
Court,  the  Duke  holding  the  post  of  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  George  I.,  and  being  made  Vice- Admiral  of 
Scotland  immediately  on  the  accession  of  George  H.  It 
was  at  the  coronation  of  the  latter  monarch  in  1727  that 
"  Sa  Singularite,"  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  termed  her,  made 
her  first  practical  protest  against  the  fashion  of  dress  then 
in  vogue  ;  for  Mrs  Delany  informs  us  that  on  this  occasion 
"  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  depended  so  much  upon  her 
native  beauty  that  she  despised  all  adornments,  nor  had 
one  jewel,  riband,  or  puff  to  set  her  off."  The  oppor- 
tunity was  certainly  not  a  happily-chosen  one,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  "  everybody  thought 
she  did  not  appear  to  advantage."  Concerning  "  Sa 
Singularite 's  "  defiance  of  King  and  Court  in  the  following 
year  opinions  were  more  divided. 

The  interest  of  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  poet  Gay  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  years'  standing  ;  for  not  only  do  we  hear  of  him  as 
having  been,  for  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  when  that 
nobleman  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Hanover,  but 
from  172 1  onwards  he  is  reported  as  being  "  always  with 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry."     The  accession 
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of  George  I.  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  preferment  for  a 
time  ;  but  he  attached  himself  to  Mrs  Howard,  the 
favourite  of  the  Prince  of  Whiles  ;  wrote  his  well-known 
fables  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  thought  himself  to  be  in  high  favour 
with  the  powers  that  were  to  be  ;  and  anticipated,  as  did 
most  of  his  friends  likewise,  that  on  the  accession  of 
George  II.  he  would  be  comfortably  provided  for.  All 
that  was  offered  him,  however,  was  the  post  of  gentleman 
usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  and  this  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  refuse  as  being  beneath  his  dignity.  Im- 
mediately after  this  he  produced  his  "  Beggar's  Opera," 
which  was  so  immensely  applauded  for  its  satire  on  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  other  of  the  King's  ministers  that  it 
is  somewhat  uninteUigible  how  he  and  his  friends  can  have 
continued  to  expect  that  he  would  receive  any  favour 
from  the  Court.  Moreover,  he  wrote  a  sequel  to  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  entitled  "  Polly,"  which  was  even  more 
abusive  than  the  former  satire.  But  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  had  had  enough  of  being  represented  nightly  to  all 
the  town  as  a  highwayman,  induced  his  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  prohibit  the 
representation  of  the  play.  Gay's  friends,  with  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  at  their  head,  thereupon  started 
a  subscription  for  the  printing  of  the  prohibited  piece  ; 
but,  in  her  anxiety  to  serve  her  protege,  the  Duchess  went 
a  step  too  far.     As  Lord  Hervey  informs  us  : — 

"  Her  solicitations  were  so  universal  and  so  pressing 
that  she  came  even  into  the  Queen's  apartment,  went 
round  the  dr.iwing-room,  and  made  evon  the  King's 
servants  contribute  to  the  printing  of  a  thing  which  the 
King  had  forbid  being  acted.  The  King,  when  he  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  seeing  her  Grace  very  busy  in 
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a  comer  with  three  or  four  men,  asked  her  what  she 
had  been  doing.  She  answered,  '  What  must  be 
agreeable,  she  was  sure,  to  anybody  so  humane  as  his 
Majesty,  for  it  was  an  act  of  charity,  and  a  charity  to 
which  she  did  not  despair  of  bringing  his  Majesty  to 
contribute.'  Enough  was  said  for  each  to  understand 
the  other,  and  though  the  King  did  not  then  (as  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  reported)  appear  at  all  angry, 
yet  this  proceeding  of  her  Grace's,  when  talked  over  in 
private  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Queen,  was  so 
resented  that  Mr  Stanhope,  then  Vice-Chamberlain  to 
the  King,  was  sent  in  form  to  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  to  desire  her  to  forbear  coming  to  Court." 

The  Vice-Chamberlain  brought  a  mere  verbal  message  ; 

but,  the  indignant  Duchess  wishing  her  answer  to  be  in 

writing  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  its  terms, 

sat   down   and   instantly   penned   the   following   curious 

epistle  : — 

"  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  surprised  and  well 
pleased  that  the  King  hath  given  her  so  agreeable  a 
command  as  to  stay  away  from  Court,  where  she  never 
came  for  diversion,  but  to  bestow  a  great  civility  on  the 
King  and  Queen.  She  hopes  by  such  an  unprecedented 
order  as  this  is,  that  the  King  will  see  as  few  as  he 
wishes  at  his  Court,  particularly  such  as  dare  to  think 
or  speak  truth.  I  dare  not  do  otherwise,  and  ought 
not  ;  nor  could  have  imagined  that  it  would  not  have 
given  the  very  highest  compliment  that  I  could  possibly 
pay  the  King  to  endeavour  to  support  truth  and  inno- 
cence in  his  house,  particularly  when  the  King  and  Queen 
both  told  me  that  they  had  not  read  Mr  Gay's  play.  I 
have  certainly  done  right,  then,  to  stand  by  my  own 
words  rather  than  his  Grace  of  Grafton's,  who  hath 
neither  made  use  of  truth,  judgment,  nor  honour 
through  this  whole  affair,  either  for  himself  or  his 
friends.  C.  Queensberry." 

When  she  handed  this  letter  (written,  as  Lord  Hervey 
remarks,  with  more  spirit  than  accuracy),  to  Mr  Stanhope, 
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that  gentleman  stood  aghast,  and,  asking  pardon  for  being 
so  impertinent  as  to  offer  her  any  advice,  begged  that  her 
Grace  would  give  him  leave  to  carry  back  an  answer 
somewhat  milder  in  its  terms.  He  doubtless  hoped  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  a  verbal  answer,  which  he  might  perhaps 
have  managed  to  soften  to  the  royal  ears.  But  she  at  once 
wrote  another  letter  which  was  so  much  more  offensive, 
that  he  asked  for  the  first  one  again,  and  duly  dehvered  it. 
Lord  Hervey  says  that  most  people  blamed  the  Court  on 
this  occasion,  for  although  the  Duchess  had  been 
extremely  saucy  and  even  impudent,  the  royal  method  of 
resenting  this  was  generally  considered  impolitic.  Mrs 
Delany  remarks  that  such  treatment  was  "  a  thing  never 
heard  of  before  to  one  of  her  rank  "  ;  and,  while  admitting 
that  the  Duchess  had  given  the  first  provocation,  and  that 
her  answer  was  not  worded  as  her  friends  could  have 
wished,  considered  that  she  was  fully  entitled  to  resent 
the  indignity  that  had  been  put  upon  her.  The  Duke, 
of  course,  promptly  resigned  his  post  of  Vice-Admiral  of 
Scotland  ;  and  for  twenty  years  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
were  seen  at  the  Court  of  St  James's. 

Poor  Gay,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  his  play  caused  it  to  be  three  times  as  profitable 
as  if  it  had  been  allowed  on  the  stage,  felt  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  his  hopes  of  Court  preferment  so  keenly  that 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholia,  and  for  a  time  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  Then  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  took  charge  of  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Writing  to  one  of  his  friends  in  March  1728,  he  says  : — 

"  I  must  acquaint  you  that  during  my  sickness,  I  had 
many  of  the  kindest  proofs  of  friendship,  particularly 
from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  who,  if 
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I  had  been  their  nearest  relation  and  dearest  friend, 
could  not  have  treated  me  with  more  constant  attend- 
ance then  ;   and  they  continue  the  same  to  me  now." 

Pope,  as  reported  in  Spence's  "  Anecdotes,"  relates  that 
as  Gay  was  a  bad  manager,  the  Duke  took  care  of  his 
money  as  well  as  of  his  person,  letting  him  have  only  what 
was  necessary  for  current  expenses,  so  that,  as  his  enormous 
appetite  was  satisfied  free  of  expense  at  Burlington  House, 
or  at  Amesbury,  or  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  and  as  he 
travelled  in  the  ducal  coach  whenever  he  went  from  one 
of  these  splendid  places  to  another,  the  good,  honest, 
simple-minded  childish  poet  was  found  at  his  death  to  be 
worth  no  less  a  sum  than  ;f3000.  It  was  an  existence 
that  would  probably  have  been  insupportable  to  any- 
body else  ;  but  Gay  was  always  content  to  be  treated 
like  a  great  spoiled  child,  and  indeed  it  appears  to  have 
been  impossible  for  any  of  his  friends  to  treat  him 
in  any  other  way.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Swift  he  com- 
plains, half  seriously,  half  humorously,  of  the  strict 
subjection  in  which  he  is  kept. 

"  The  Duchess  is  a  more  severe  check  upon  my 
finances  than  ever  you  were,  and  I  submit,  as  I  did  to 
you,  to  comply  to  my  own  good.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  prevail  with  her  to  let  me  allow  myself 
a  pair  of  shoes  with  two  heels,  for  I  had  lost  one,  and 
the  shoes  were  so  decayed  that  they  were  not  worth 
mending.  You  see  by  this  that  those  who  are  most 
generous  of  their  own  can  be  the  most  covetous  for 
others.  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  use  your 
interest  with  her  (for,  whatever  she  says,  you  seem  to 
have  some)  to  indulge  me  with  the  extravagance 
suitable  to  my  fortune." 

It  is  from  the  correspondence  of  Dean  Swift  that  we  get 
our  pleasantest  impression   of  the  Duchess's  character. 

R 
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Gay  had  no  sooner  settled  down  in  the  ducal  household 
than  he  exhibited  a  strong  desire  to  bring  the  Dean  into 
communication  with  his  patroness.  In  the  autumn  of 
1729  he  wrote  to  Swift,  saying  : — 

"  To  the  lady  I  live  with  I  owe  my  life  and  fortune. 
.  .  .  She  has  so  much  goodness,  virtue,  and  generosity, 
that  if  you  knew  her  you  would  have  a  pleasure  in 
obeying  her  as  I  do.  She  often  wishes  she  had  known 
you." 

Swift  replied,  in  his  usual  ironical  fashion,  that  if  the 
Duchess  did  not  know  him  it  was  her  own  fault,  as  she  had 
not  made  the  necessary  advances  ;  and  there  the  matter 
rested  until  in  the  following  year  Gay  begged  him  to  come 
to  England  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  Amesbury,  the  Duchess 
adding  a  confirmatory  postscript  to  the  following  effect — 

"  I  would  fain  have  you  come.  I  cannot  say  you  will 
be  welcome,  for  I  do  not  know  you,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
not  like  you  ;  but  if  I  do  not,  unless  you  are  a  very  vain 
person  you  shall  know  my  thoughts  as  soon  as  I  do 
myself." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  which 
lasted  during  the  remainder  of  Gay's  Hfe  and  for  three  or 
four  years  afterwards.  It  was  an  odd  fashion  of  those 
days  to  write  composite  letters,  in  which  two  or  more 
persons  had  a  hand,  each  signing  his  own  part  or  parts 
of  the  epistle,  and  each  expecting  to  be  specially  addressed 
in  the  answer.  Swift,  therefore,  in  his  answer,  after 
telling  Gay  several  things  which  were  obviously  intended 
for  the  whole  family  at  Amesbury,  brings  this  part  of  his 
communication  to  an  end  near  the  top  of  a  page,  .and 
then,  leaving  a  blank  space,  begins,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  this  specific  address  to  the  Duchess  : — 
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"  Madam, — My  beginning  thus  low  is  meant  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  like  receiving  your  Grace  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs.  I  am  glad  you  know  your  duty  ;  for,  it 
has  been  a  known  and  established  rule  above  twenty 
years  in  England  that  the  first  advances  have  been 
constantly  made  me  by  all  ladies  who  aspired  to  my 
acquaintance,  and  the  greater  their  quality  the  greater 
were  their  advances.  Yet,  I  know  not  by  what 
weakness  I  have  condescended  graciously  to  dispense 
with  you  upon  this  important  article,  though  Mr  Gay 
will  tell  you  that  a  nameless  person  sent  me  eleven 
messages  before  I  would  yield  to  a  visit, — I  mean  a 
person  to  whom  he  is  infinitely  obliged  for  being  the 
occasion  of  the  happiness  he  now  enjoys  under  the  pro- 
tection and  favour  of  my  lord  Duke  and  your  Grace. 
[This,  of  course,  is  Swift's  round-about  way  of  referring 
to  the  Queen.]  At  the  time  same  I  cannot  forbear 
telling  you,  madam,  that  you  are  a  little  imperious  in 
your  manner  of  making  your  advances.  You  say, 
perhaps  you  shall  not  like  me.  I  affirm  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  for,  I  have  certain  intelligence  that  another 
person  dislikes  me  of  late,  with  whose  likings  yours  have 
not  for  some  time  past  gone  together.  [Another  veiled 
reference  to  the  Queen.]  However,  if  I  shall  once  have 
the  honour  to  attend  your  Grace,  I  will,  out  of  fear  and 
prudence,  appear  as  vain  as  I  can,  that  I  may  not  know 
your  thoughts  of  me.  This  is  your  own  direction,  but 
it  was  needless  ;  for  Diogenes  himself  would  be  vain  to 
have  received  the  honour  of  being  one  moment  of  his 
life  in  the  thoughts  of  your  Grace." 

In  the  part  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Gay  he  had  fired 
off  several  more  of  his  characteristically  ironical  com- 
pliments, calling  it  an  ill  thing  that  she  was  said  to  be 
matre  pulchrd  filia  pulchrior,  because  he  had  not  seen  her 
.since  she  was  a  girl,  and  would  be  angry  to  find 
she  excelled  her  mother,  who  was  long  his  principal  god- 
dess. But  he  had  also  made  the  rather  extravagant 
assertion  that  he  would  have  given  £200  for  three  lines 
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more  in  her  handwriting.     The  letter  also  contained  a 

reference  to  a  piece  of  chaff  which  seems  to  have  been 

worked  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  which  is  now  not  very 

intelligible  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  table-forks  of  the 

kind  now  in  use  had  only  recently  been  invented.     In 

letter  after  letter,  Gay  abjures  the  Dean  not  to  eat  off  the 

end  of  his  knife,  lest  he  give  offence  to  her  Grace  ;   and  in 

letter  after  letter  the  Dean  explains  that  there  was  nothing 

else  to  be  done  at  the  house  of  Mr  Pope,  who,  being  only 

a  poor  poet,  possessed  only  "  bidcntal  "  forks.     All  this 

seems   to  have  chimed  in   very  well  with   the   Duchess's 

humour  ;   though  we  may  shrewdly  suspect  that  she  liked 

Dean  Swift  as  a  letter  writer,  in  his  own  house  in  Dublin, 

far  better  than  she  would  have  liked  him  as  a  visitor  in  her 

house  at  Amesbury.     Gay  himself  appears  to  have  had 

some  misgivings  on  this  point,  for,  in  one  of  these  curious 

composite  letters  he  says  : — 

"  I  really  think  you  may  safely  venture  to  Amesbury, 
though  indeed  the  lady  here  likes  to  have  her  own 
way  as  well  as  you,  which  may  sometimes  occasion 
disputes  ;  and  I  tell  you  beforehand  that  I  cannot  take 
your  part.  I  think  her  so  often  in  the  right  that  you 
will  have  great  difficulty  to  persuade  me  she  is  in  the 
wrong.  Then,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  ought  to 
tell  you,  to  deter  you  from  this  place,  which  is,  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  not  given  to  show  civility  to  those 
she  does  not  Hke.  She  speaks  her  mind,  and  loves 
truth.  For  the  uncommonness  of  the  thing,  I  fancy 
your  curiosity  will  prevail  over  your  fear,  and  you  will 
like  to  see  such  a  woman.  But  1  will  say  no  more  till 
I  know  whether  her  Grace  will  lill  up  the  rest  of  the 
paper." 

Apparently  her  Grace  was  not  only  ready  but  eager  to 
fill  up  the  paper,  for  she  says  : — 

"  Write  I  must,  particularly  now,  as  1  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  indulge  any  predominant  passion — contra- 
diction. I  do,  in  the  first  place,  contradict  most  things 
Mr  Gay  says  of  me  to  deter  you  from  coming  here  ; 
which,  if  you  ever  do,  I  hereby  assure  you  that,  unless 
I  like  my  own  way  better,  you  shall  have  yours  ;  and 
in  disputes  you  shall  convince  me — if  you  can.  But,  by 
what  I  see  of  you,  this  is  not  a  misfortune  that  will 
always  happen,  for  I  find  you  are  a  great  mistaker. 
For  example,  you  take  prudence  for  imperiousness.  It 
is  from  this  first  that  I  determined  not  to  like  one  who 
is  too  giddy-headed  for  me  to  be  certain  whether  or 
not  I  shall  ever  be  acquainted  with  him.  I  have  known 
people  take  great  delight  in  building  castles  in  the  air  ; 
but  I  should  choose  to  build  friends  upon  a  more  solid 
foundation.  I  would  fain  know  you,  for  I  often  hear 
more  good  likeable  things  of  you  than  it  is  possible  any 
one  can  deserve.  Pray  come,  that  I  may  find  out 
something  wrong,  for  1,  and  I  believe  most  women, 
have  an  inconceivable  pleasure  to  find  out  any  faults 
except  their  own.  ...  I  am  as  much  your  humble 
servant  as  I  can  be  to  any  person  I  do  not  know. 

"  Mr  Gay  is  peevish  that  I  spell  and  write  ill ;  but  I 
do  not  care,  for  neither  the  pen  nor  I  can  do  better. 
Besides,  I  think  you  have  flattered  me,  and  such  people 
ought  to  be  put  to  trouble." 

There  must  have  been  a  small  blank  space  still  left,  for 
the  dehghted  Gay  adds — "  Now,  I  hope  you  are  pleased, 
and  that  you  will  allow  for  so  small  a  sum  as  £200  you  have 
a  lumping  pennyworth."  But  when  the  morose  Dean 
received  this  he  was  suffering  from  one  of  those  attacks  of 
giddiness  and  low  spirits  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  so 
that  three  months  elapsed  before  he  made  any  answer. 
Then,  although  apparently  without  any  intention  of 
immediately  visiting  England,  he  proceeds  to  specify 
some  of  his  requirements. 

"  Your  Grace  shall  have  your  own  way,  in  all  places 
except   your   own    house   and   the   domains   about    it. 
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There,  and  there  only,  I  expect  to  have  mine,  so  that 
you  have  all  the  world  to  reign  in,  bating  only  two  or 
three  hundred  acres,  and  two  or  three  houses  in  town 
and  country.  I  will  likewise,  out  of  my  special  grace, 
certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  allow  you  to  be 
in  the  right  against  all  human  kind,  except  myself,  and 
to  be  never  in  the  wrong,  but  when  you  differ  from  me. 
You  shall  have  a  greater  privilege  in  the  third  article  of 
speaking  your  mind, which  I  shall  graciously  allow  you 
now  and  then  to  do  even  to  myself,  and  only  rebuke  you 
when  it  does  not  please  me.  .  .  .  Pray,  madam,  have 
you  a  clear  voice  ?  and  will  you  let  me  sit  at  your  left 
hand,  at  least  within  three  of  you  ?  for,  of  two  bad  ears 
my  right  is  the  best.  My  groom  tells  me  that  he  likes 
your  park,  but  your  house  is  too  little.  Can  the  parson 
of  the  parish  play  at  backgammon  and  hold  his  tongue  ? 
Is  there  one  of  your  women  a  good  nurse,  if  I  should 
fancy  myself  sick  for  four-and-twenty  hours  ?  How 
many  days  will  you  maintain  me  and  my  equipage  ? 
When  these  preliminaries  are  settled,  I  must  be  very 
poor,  very  sick,  or  dead,  or  to  the  last  degree  unfortu- 
nate, if  I  do  not  attend  you  at  Amcsbury  ;  for  I  profess 
you  are  the  first  lady  that  ever  I  desired  to  see  since  the 
first  of  August  1714.     [The  day  Queen  Anne  died.] 

"  I  dislike  nothing  in  your  letter  but  an  affected 
apology  for  bad  writing,  bad  spelling,  and  a  bad  pen, 
which  you  pretend  Mr  Gay  found  fault  with  ;  wherein 
.you  affront  Mr  Gay,  you  affront  me,  and  you  affront 
yourself.  False  spelling  is  only  excusable  in  a  chamber- 
maid, for  I  would  not  pardon  it  in  any  of  your  waiting- 
women." 

In  answer  to  all  this,  the  Duchess  tells  him,  in  a  post- 
script to  Gay's  next  letter,  that  all  his  articles  are  agreed  to. 

"  I  only  love  my  own  way  when  I  meet  not  with 
others  whose  ways  I  like  better.  I  am  in  great  hopes 
that  I  shall  approve  of  yours  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  am  at  present  a  little  tired  of  my  own.  I  have  not  a 
clear  or  distinct  voice,  except  when  I  am  angry  ;  but 
I  am  a  very  good  nurse  when  people  do  not  fancy  them- 
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selves  sick.  Mr  Gay  knows  this  ;  and  he  knows,  too, 
how  to  play  at  backgammon.  Whether  the  parson 
of  the  parish  can,  I  know  not  ;  but,  if  he  cannot  hold 
his  tongue,  I  can.  Pray  set  out  the  first  fair  wind, 
and  stay  with  us  as  long  as  ever  you  please." 

But  she  manages  to  get  in  yet  another  word  of  contra- 
diction ;  for,  when  Gay  takes  up  his  pen  to  finish  the 
letter,  she  bids  him  add — "  Your  groom  was  mistaken  ; 
for  the  house  is  big  enough,  but  the  park  is  too  little." 
Gay's  next  letter  to  Dubhn  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
of  his  own  composition  ;  and  Swift  complains,  with 
affected  petulance,  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  appendix 
in  the  Duchess's  handwriting.  After  the  usual  references 
to  his  giddiness,  which  he  declares  to  have  now  become 
chronic,  he  remarks  that  the  Duchess,  with  all  her  youth, 
and  spirit,  and  grandeur,  will  make  a  very  ill  nurse  for 
him,  nor  would  her  fine  waiting-women  prove  any  better. 

"  Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can  com- 
mand and  scold.  I  must  have  horses  to  ride  ;  I  must  go 
to  bed  and  rise  when  I  please  ;  and  Hve  where  all 
mortals  are  subservant  to  me.  I  must  talk  nonsense 
when  I  please,  and  all  who  are  present  must  commend 
it." 

But  he  sees  well  enough  how  matters  go  with  the  Duchess 
in  regard  to  him. 

"  I  heard  her  say,  '  Mr  Gay,  fill  your  letter  to  the 
Dean,  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  me  ;  the  frolic 
is  gone  far  enough  ;  I  have  writ  thrice  ;  I  will  do  no 
more  ;  if  the  man  has  a  mind  to  come,  let  him  come  ; 
What  a  clatter  is  here  !  Positively,  I  will  not  write  a 
syllable  more.'  " 

But  her  taking  this  line  proves  her  to  be  a  very  ungrate- 
ful duchess,  considering  how  many  admirers  he  has  pro- 
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cured  her  in  Dublin,  over  and  above  the  thousands  she  had 

before.     And  her  neglect  has  done  him  infinite  mischief  ; 

for  the  ladies  who  were  all  so  eager  to  pay  him  all  sorts 

of  attentions  while  he  had  her  handwriting  to  show,  are 

already  altered  in  their  behaviour.     Perhaps  her  Grace 

will  luirdly  believe  it,  but  one  of  these  ladies  has  actually 

refused  to  beg  his  pardon  upon  her  knees  for  having  once 

neglected  to  make  his  rice-milk.     In  answer  to  all  this, 

and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  Gay  and  the 

Duchess  write  him  an  extra  long  letter  on  the  i8th  of 

July  1731.     The  Duchess  commences  as  follows: — 

"  You  are  my  very  dear  friend  I  am  sure,  for  you  are 
hard  to  be  found  :  that  you  are  so  is  certainly  owing  to 
some  evil  genius.  For,  if  you  say  true,  this  is  the  very 
properest  place  you  can  repair  to.  There  is  not  a  head 
upon  any  of  our  shoulders  that  is  not,  at  some  times, 
worse  than  yours  can  possibly  be  at  the  worst  ;  and  not 
to  compare  with  yours  wlien  at  best,  except  your  friends 
are  your  sworn  liars.  So,  in  one  respect  at  least,  you 
will  find  things  just  as  they  could  be  wished.  It  is 
further  necessary  to  assure  you  that  the  Duchess  is 
neither  healthy  nor  young  ;  she  lives  in  all  the  spirits 
she  can  ;  and  with  as  little  grandeur  as  she  can  possibly. 
She,  too,  as  well  as  you,  can  scold  and  command  ;  but 
she  can  be  silent  and  obey  if  she  pleases.  And  then,  for 
a  good  nurse,  it  is  out  of  dispute  that  she  must  prove 
an  excellent  one,  who  has  been  so  experienced  in  the 
infirmities  of  others  and  of  her  own.  As  for  talking 
nonsense,  provided  you  do  it  on  purpose,  she  has  no 
objection  :  there  is  some  sense  in  nonsesne  when  it  does 
not  come  by  chance.  In  short,  I  am  very  sure  that  she 
has  set  her  heart  upon  seeing  you  at  tiiis  place.  Here 
are  women  enough  to  attend  you,  if  you  should  happen 
not  to  approve  of  her.  She  has  not  one  fine  lady 
belonging  10  lier,  or  her  house.  She  is  impatient  to  be 
governed,  and  is  cheerfully  determined  that  you  shall 
quietly  enjoy  your  own  will  and  pleasure  as  long  as  ever 
you  please." 
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Gay  now  takes  up  the  pen,  and  exclaims,  "  You  shall 
ride  ;  you  shall  walk  ;  and  she  will  be  glad  to  follow  your 
example  "  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  passes  on  to  make  some 
remarks  on  another  subject  her  Grace  stops  him  in  order 
to  insert,  in  her  own  hand  : — 

"  What  you  imagined  you  heard  her  say  was  a  good 
deal  in  her  style  :  it  was  a  thousand  to  one  she  had  said 
so  ;  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  did 
not,  either  in  thought  or  word.  I  am  sure  she  wants  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  you  ;  for  which  she  has  found 
out  ten  thousand  reasons,  that  we  will  tell  you  if  you 
will  come." 

Once  more  Gay  is  allowed  to  interpose  ;  but  again  he 
has  only  proceeded  a  few  lines  when  she  takes  the  pen 
from  his  hand  in  order  to  say  : — 

"  It  was  his  fault  that  I  omitted  my  duty  in  his  last 
letter.  However,  as  a  mark  of  my  great  humility,  I 
shall  be  ready  and  glad  to  ask  your  pardon  upon  my 
knees  as  soon  as  ever  you  come,  though  not  in  fault. 
I  own  this  is  a  little  mean-spirited  ;  which  I  hope  will 
not  make  a  bad  impression,  considering  you  are  the 
occasion.  I  submit  to  all  your  conditions,  so  pray  come  ; 
for  I  have  not  only  promised  myself,  but  Mr  Gay  also, 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  you  talk  as  much  nonsense  as 
you  can  possibly  utter." 

Another  year  passed,  however,  without  the  Dean 
making  any  movement  from  Dublin  ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  July  in  1732,  the  invitation  to  Amesbury  was 
again  renewed.  Swift  had  made  some  remark  which  the 
Duchess  chose  to  understand  in  a  sense  which  he  never 
intended,  and  she  observes  : — 

"  Pray  do  not  persuade  Mr  Gay  that  he  is  discreet 
enough  to  live  alone  ;  for  I  do  assure  you  he  is  not,  nor 
I  either.  We  are  of  great  use  to  one  another  ;  for  we 
never  flatter  or  contradict,  but  when  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary,  and  then  we  do  it  to  some  purpose.  ...  If 
ever  we  quarrel,  it  will  be  about  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  ;  for  somebody  is  never  sick  except  he  eats  too 
much  of  it.  ...  I  would  fain  see  you  here,  there  is 
so  fair  a  chance  that  one  of  us  must  be  pleased  ;  per- 
haps both  ;  you  with  an  old  acquaintance,  I  with  a  new 
one." 

A  month  later,  she  assures  Swift  that  Gay  is  a  very  rich 
man,  for  she  really  believes  he  has  no  wish  to  be  richer. 
All  liis  covetousness,  at  present,  is  for  health,  which  he 
takes  so  much  pains  to  acquire,  that  he  leaves  himself  no 
time  to  enjoy  it.     He  had  been  bragging  to  Swift  about  his 
exploits  with  the  gun  ;    but  she  remarks  that  "  when  he 
began  to  be  a  sportsman  he  had  like  to  have  killed  a  dog  ; 
and  now  every  day  I  expect  he  will  kill  himself."     This  is 
the  last  glimpse  we  get  of  the  domesticated  poet.     His 
malady,  which  the  medical  science,  or  rather  the  medical 
ignorance,  of  that  day  described  as  an  habitual  cholic, 
carried  him  off,  with  a  suddenness  which  surprised  his 
physician,  on  the  4th  of  December  1732.     A  letter  an- 
nouncing this  event  reached  Swift  on  the   15th  of  the 
month,  but  he  let  it  lie  on  his  table  unopened  until  the  20th, 
from  a  foreboding  of  the  sad  news  it  contained.     Yet,  in 
answer  to  this  letter,  in  which  Pope  had  said  finely,  "  In 
every  friend  we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the  best  part," 
Swift  remarked  callously,  "  I  would  endeavour  to  comfort 
myself  upon  the  loss  of  friends  as  I  do  upon  the  loss  of 
money,  by  turning  to  my  account-book,  and  seeing  whether 
I  have  enough  left  for  my  support."     He  added  that  he 
thought  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  a  greater  loser 
than  either  of  them,  that  she  seemed  a  person  of  excellent 
sense  and  spirit,  and  that  he  never  envied  poor  Gay  for 
anything  so  much  as  for  being  a  domestic  friend  to  such  a 
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lady.  A  month  or  two  later  Pope  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  this  communication  to  the  Duchess,  who  there- 
upon wrote  to  Swift  the  following  admirable  letter  : — 

"  Sir, — Soon  after  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr  Gay,  I 
found  myself  more  inclined  to  write  to  you  than  to 
allow  myself  any  other  entertainment.  But,  consider- 
ing that  might  draw  you  into  a  correspondence  that 
most  likely  might  be  disagreeable,  I  left  off  all  thoughts 
of  this  kind  till  Mr  Pope  showed  me  your  letter  to  him, 
which  encourages  me  to  hope  that  we  may  converse 
together  as  usual  ;  by  which  advantage  I  will  not 
despair  to  obtain  in  reality  some  of  those  good  qualities 
you  say  I  seem  to  have.  I  am  conscious  of  only  one, 
that  is,  being  an  apt  scholar;  and  if  I  have  any  good  in 
me,  I  certainly  learned  it  insensibly  of  our  poor  friend, 
as  children  do  any  strange  language.  It  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  the  loss  his  death  has  been  to  me  ;  but  as 
long  as  I  have  any  memory,  the  happiness  of  ever  having 
such  a  friend  can  never  be  lost  to  me.  .   .   . 

"  I  differ  with  you  extremely  that  you  are  in  any 
likelihood  of  dying  poor  or  friendless  ;  the  world  can 
never  grow  so  worthless.  I  again  differ  with  you,  that 
it  is  possible  to  comfort  one's  self  for  the  loss  of  friends 
as  one  does  upon  the  loss  of  money.  I  think  I  could 
live  on  very  little,  nor  think  myself  poor,  or  be  thought 
so  ;  but  a  little  friendship  could  never  satisfy  me  ;  and 
I  could  never  expect  to  find  such  another  support  as  my 
poor  friend.  In  almost  everything  but  friends,  another 
of  the  same  name  may  do  as  well  :  but  friend  is  more 
than  a  name,  if  it  be  anything." 

Swift  wrote  to  her  in  return,  condoling  with  her,  because 
not  even  one  in  her  position  and  with  her  powers  of  attrac- 
tion could  ever  hope  to  obtain  another  friend,  "  so  useful, 
so  sincere,  so  virtuous,  so  disinterested,  so  entertaining, 
so  easy,  and  so  humble  "  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  complaining  of  his  own  lowness  of  spirits,  he  made 
a  remark  about  some  exhibition  of  tetchiness  on  her  part, 
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which   prompted  her  to  launch   out   into   the   follo\\ing 
psychological  delineation  of  herself :  — 

"  While  I  had  that  very  sincere  good  friend,  I  could 
sometimes  lay  open  all  my  rambling  thoughts,  and  he 
and  I  would  often  view  and  dissect  them  ;  but  now  they 
come  and  go.  and  1  seldom  lind  out  whether  they  be 
right  or  wrong,  or  if  there  be  anything  in  them.  I 
have  lost  in  him  the  usefuUest  limb  of  my  mind.  This 
is  an  odd  expression,  but  I  cannot  explain  my  notion 
otherwise. 

"  I  deny  that  1  am  tetchy  ;  yet  am  going  to  seem  so 
again  by  assuring  you  my  letters  are  never  false  copies 
of  my  mind  (which,  however,  to  do  it  justice,  often 
directs  me  better  than  I  act).  Though  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  declare  my  way  of  thinking  to  be  eternally 
the  same,  yet  whatever  I  write  is  at  that  instant  true. 
I  would  rather  tell  a  lie  than  write  it  down  ;  for  words 
are  wind,  it  is  said  :  but  the  making  a  memorandum  of 
one's  own  false  heart  would  stare  one  in  the  face  im- 
mcdialcly,  and  should  put  one  out  of  countenance.   .  .  . 

"  I  will  not  only  preach  up  good  spirits,  but  prescribe 
the  materials  that  have  ever  agreed  with  me.  If  any- 
body has  done  mean  injury,  they  have  hurt  themselves 
more  than  me.  If  they  give  me  an  ill  name  (unless 
they  have  my  help),  I  shall  not  deserve  it.  If  fools 
shun  my  company,  it  is  because  I  am  not  like  them. 
If  people  make  me  angry,  they  only  raise  my  spirits  ; 
and  if  they  wish  me  ill,  I  will  be  well  and  handsome, 
wise  and  hapjiy,  and  everything  except  a  day  younger 
than  I  am  ;  and  that  is  a  fancy  I  never  yet  saw  becom- 
ing to  any  man  or  woman,  so  it  cannot  excite  my  envy. 
Here  I  have  betrayed  to  you  the  devilishness  of  my 
temper  ;  but  I  declare  to  you  nothing  ever  enlivened 
me  one  half  so  much  as  unjust  ill-usage,  either  directed 
to  myself  or  to  my  friends.  The  very  reverse  happens 
to  me  when  I  am  too  well  spoken  of  ;  for  I  am  sorry 
to  find  I  do  not  deserve  it  all." 

The  correspondence  continued  for  about  a  year  longer, 
and    tlu>n   suddenly   ceased.     Swift    told    Pope   that    the 
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Duchess's  letters  to  him  made  up  a  great  part  of  the 
little  happiness  that  was  possible  for  him  in  his  hated 
exile.  And  she  had  an  equal  pleasure  from  his.  Al- 
though she  is  generally  poor  in  spirit,  she  tells  him  on  one 
occasion,  on  quarrelling  with  herself  for  being  good  for 
nothing — 

"  When  a  letter  comes  from  you  it  does  not  only 
entertain  and  revive  me,  but  instantly  I  fancy  I  ought 
to  have  a  good  opinion  of  myself  ;  which  is  of  very 
great  use  to  have,  provided  it  is  kept  within  just 
bounds." 

She  sent  him  repeated  invitations  to  Amesbury  ;  and 
in  May  1733,  cordially  pressed  him  to  join  her  and  the 
Duke  in  a  visit,  for  health's  sake,  to  Spa,  venturing  the 
opinion  that  her  complaint  and  his  are  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, being  what  learned  people  call  "  a  vertico  or 
vertigo."  But  Swift's  malady  was  by  this  time  beginning 
to  exhibit  graver  symptoms  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
they  never  met.  What  appears  to  have  been  her  last 
letter  to  him  was  written  in  March  1734,  and  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  the  fond  and  anxious  mother.  Her 
health,  she  tells  him,  has  been  greatly  impaired  by 
neuralgia,  and  her  temper  by  the  prospect  of  a  journey 
to  Scotland,  whither  they  have  been  on  the  point  of  going 
every  day  for  three  months  past,  so  that  the  uncertainty 
and  unsettlement  have  been  even  worse  than  the  thing 
itself. 

"  This  is  not  all.  By  these  means  I  have  been  obliged 
to  send  a  little  boy  (who  has  been  my  constant  com- 
panion ever  since  he  was  bom,  and  who  is  not  seven 
years  old  till  next  July)  to  school,  a  full  year  before  it 
was  necessary  or  proper.  The  doing  this,  I  own,  has 
damped  my  spirits  more  than  was  reasonable,  though 
it  was  by  his  own  desire  ;   and  that  I  am  persuaded  he 
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is  well  taken  care  of  both  by  the  master  and  his  own 
brother,  who  is  fond  of  him  ;  and  so  would  you  be  if 
you  knew  him,  for  he  has  more  sense  than  above  half 
the  world." 

She  then  goes  on  to  ask  the  Dean  what  will  be  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  these  boys  after  they  have  gone  through 
the  Winchester  curricuhim.  She  has  been  studying 
Locke's  tractate  on  education,  which  does  not  help  her 
at  all,  for  not  only  does  she  differ  from  him  in  many 
points,  but  he  makes  a  full  stop  here,  when,  in  her  opinion, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  a  boy's  education  is  only  just 
beginning.  If  Swift  ever  gave  her  the  benefit  of  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  the  letter  has  not  been  preserved, 
which,  considering  the  state  of  mind  which  was  then 
rapidly  growing  upon  him,  is  perhaps  not  greatly  to  be 
regretted. 

The  Duke's  extensive  estates  in  Scotland  necessitated 
frequent  journeys  to  the  northern  kingdom  ;  but  both 
the  place  and  the  people  were  very  uncongenial  to  one 
of  the  Duchess's  temperament.  When  in  Edinburgh, 
she  seems  to  have  felt  herself  imprisoned  in  Queensberry 
House,  a  large  gloomy  building,  enclosed  in  a  court  in  the 
Canongate,  whicii  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment and  turned  into  a  barrack.  From  this  depressing 
place  she  wrote  to  Lady  Suffolk  in  June  1734,  saying: — 

I  am  tired  to  death  with  politics  and  elections  ; 
there  ought  in  conscience  to  be  but  one  in  an  age  ; 
and  I  have  not  met  with  anyone  in  this  country  who 
doth  not  eat  with  a  knife,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea.  This, 
added  to  many  other  cutting  things,  you  mus^  own, 
makes  a  dreadful  account.  ...  If  you  can,  to  be  sure, 
you  will  rejoice  with  me  that  the  sun  has  shone  to-day, 
— that  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  on  Monday,  that  I  may 
go  out   ;  for  on  Sundays  no  such  things  are  allowed  in 
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this  country,  though  we  he,  and  swear,  and  steal  and 
do  all  sorts  of  villany  every  other  day  the  week  round." 

She  adds  that  she  is  much  amused  by  the  many  con- 
tradictory fashions,  but  that  her  "  tail  "  makes  a  notable 
appearance  amongst  them.  Whenever  she  was  in  Scot- 
land, it  appears,  it  was  her  custom  to  go  about  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a  peasant  girl,  by  way  of  ridiculing  the 
elaborate  dresses  and  pompous  demeanour  of  the  Scottish 
gentlewomen.  One  day,  according  to  a  story  which 
Robert  Chambers  had  from  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe, 
some  country  ladies  called  upon  her,  dressed  in  their  best 
brocades  as  though  attired  for  some  imposing  state 
occasion.  Her  Grace  proposed  that  they  should  go  for 
a  walk  ;  but,  to  their  horror  and  disgust,  instead  of 
parading  down  Prince's  Street,  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  accompany  her,  in  their  starched  frills  and 
flounces,  through  a  series  of  dirty  fields  and  farmyards. 
At  last  she  professed  to  be  tired,  and  seating  herself  on 
the  dirtiest  dung-hill  she  could  find,  protested  that  her 
companions  must  be  equally  fatigued,  and  insisted  on 
their  seating  themselves  beside  her.  They  were  too  much 
in  awe  of  so  great  a  lady  to  refuse,  and  she  consequently 
had  the  satisfaction  of  laughing  at  the  "  notable  appear- 
ance "  of  their  draggled  "  tails."  Occasionally,  however, 
this  whim  of  going  about  in  peasant  girl  costume  had  its 
disadvantages,  for  it  is  related  that  once  when  she  at- 
tempted to  approach  the  Duke  at  a  review  of  the  troops, 
the  guard,  who  did  not  recognise  her,  treated  her  as  what 
she  appeared  to  be,  and  pushed  her  rudely  back  into  the 
crowd.  This,  of  course,  is  likely  enough  to  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  another  story  which  Chambers  tells  concern- 
ing what  he  asserts  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice 
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of  hers  to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  gentlewomen  is 
obviously  an  absurd  exaggeration.  We  are  assured  that 
whenever  on  her  visits  she  found  a  tea-set  paraded  that 
she  thought  too  fine  for  the  rank  of  the  owner,  she  would 
contrive  to  upset  the  table  and  break  the  china,  and  that 
the  forced  politeness  of  her  hosts  in  their  lugubrious 
assurances  that  it  did  not  matter,  afforded  her  great 
amusement.  Such  an  accident  may  have  happened 
once,  and  the  comical  mixture  of  consternation  and 
politeness  exhibited  by  her  hosts  may  have  caused  her 
to  laugh  about  it  afterwards  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  went  about  doing  such  a  thing 
purposely  and  habitually,  or  that  either  she  or  anybody 
else  would  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  do  such  a 
thing  habitually,  is  beyond  belief.  Her  horror  of  the 
custom  of  eating  off  the  end  of  a  knife  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  correspondence  with  Swift,  and  in  her 
letter  to  Lady  Suffolk,  as  we  have  seen,  she  notes  the 
practice  as  generally  prevalent  in  Scotland.  Swift's 
apology  for  the  offending  procedure  is,  of  course,  not 
merely  humorous  but  strictly  correct,  for  most  houses 
in  those  days  were  furnished  with  nothing  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  two-pronged  table-forks,  and  to  have 
conveyed  food  to  the  mouth  as  the  Duchess  liked  to  see 
it  done,  and  as  everybody  does  it  now,  was,  with  such 
implements,  a  sheer  impossibihty.  Yet  it  was  doubtless 
very  disconcerting  if  when  people  dined  with  her  at 
Queensberry  House  or  Drumlanrig  Castle,  she  would 
scream  out  whenever  she  saw  a  person  begin  to  lift  his 
food  from  his  plate  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  beseech 
him  not  to  cut  his  throat,  and  send  a  servant  to  him  with 
a  silver  spoon  on  a  salver. 
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It  was  not  only  when  in  Scotland  that  she  affected  a 
peculiarity  in  her  dress.  Her  appearance  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  II.  without  a  jewel,  or  a  riband,  or  a  puff, 
has  already  been  noted.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Swift, 
after  her  return  from  a  tour  on  the  Continent  in  1733, 
she  remarks  : — 

"  If  you  have  heard  of  my  figure  abroad,  it  is  no 
worse  than  I  have  done  on  both  sides  of  my  ears  (as 
the  saying  is),  for  I  did  not  cut  and  curl  my  hair  like 
a  sheep's  head,  or  wear  one  of  their  trolloping  sacks, 
and  by  so  doing  I  did  give  some  offence." 

And  in  the  following  year,  in  the  course  of  an  account 
of  a  festival  at  Brussels  at  which  she  had  been  present, 
she  informs  Lady  Suffolk  that  two  friends  with  her  were 
dressed  out  as  ladies  then  thought  they  ought  to  be, 
whereas  she  was  dressed  "  as  I  think  I  ought  to  be  "  ; 
and  seeing  that  the  wife  of  the  French  minister  inquired 
whether  her's  was  not  the  Enghsh  Court  fashion,  she 
hopes  no  stupid  Enghsh  people  will  now  pretend  to  find 
fault  with  her  costume.  But  that  her  travelling  dress, 
at  any  rate,  was  more  or  less  after  the  style  affected 
by  certain  present-day  asserters  of  "  Women's  Rights  " 
may  be  inferred  from  a  postscript  to  the  latter  by  her 
brother,  Lord  Cornbury,  who  shly  remarks  :  "  She  has 
been  called  Sir  upon  the  road  above  twenty  times  !  " 
Until  she  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  however,  this 
eccentricity  was  only  occasional,  for  we  find  both  Mrs 
Delany,  and  Mrs  Montagu  going  into  raptures  over  the 
style  and  beauty  of  her  ceremonial  dresses.  Mrs  Delany, 
who  gives  a  long  detailed  description  of  the  "  creation," 
declares  that  the  Duchess's  dress  surpassed  that  of  every- 
body else  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  reception  in  1741  ; 
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and  when  Mrs  Montagu  went  to  Lady  North's  to  see 
all  the  fine  clothes  that  were  made  for  the  birthday  in  the 
previous  year,  she  exclaimed  : — 

"  Lady  Scarborough  was  richly  dressed,  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford  was  pretty  fine  .  .  .  but  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberr}'  was  such  as  should  be  shown  at  Courts, 
and  feasts,  and  high  solemnities,  where  most  may 
wonder  at  the  workmanship.  Her  cloathes  were  em- 
broidered upon  white  satin  ;  vine  leaves,  convolvulous, 
and  rosebuds,  shaded  after  Nature  ;  but  she  in  herself 
was  so  far  beyond  the  masterpiece  of  art  that  one  could 
hardly  look  at  her  cloaths.  Allowing  for  her  age,  I 
never  saw  so  beautiful,  a  creature." 

After  this  date,  to  the  end  of  her  hfe,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  fashionable  world,  she  continued  to  dress  herself  in 
the  style  which  had  been  the  mode  in  the  days  of  her 
youth,  which  she  considered  to  be  pretty  in  itself,  as  well 
as  particularly  becoming  to  her. 

In  .March  1739  we  hear  of  her  as  one  of  the  ringleaders 
in  an  escapade  which  reads  like  an  account  of  the  doings 
of  a  crowd  of  twentieth-century  Suffragettes.  The 
Duchess,  with  several  other  ladies,  had  been  present  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  merchants 
of  London  stated  at  the  bar  of  the  House  certain 
grievances  which  they  had  against  the  government  of 
Spain  ;  but  when  this  important  matter  was  to  be  de- 
bated a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  Lords  unanimously 
resolved  that  ladies  should  be  excluded,  and  the  gallery 
reserved  solely  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy 
Montagu's  lively  letters  (and  her  account  is  confirmed  in 
all  essential  particulars  by  Mrs  Delany,  who  was  one  of 
the  actors  in  the  scene),  a  party  of  noblo  dames  resolved 
to  resist  so  arbitrary  a  decree. 
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"  These  heroines  were  Lady  Huntingdon,  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  West- 
moreland, Lady  Cobham,  Lady  Charlotte  Edwin,  Lady 
Archibald  Hamilton,  and  her  daughter  Mrs  Scott,  Mrs 
Pendarves,  and  Lady  Frances  Saunderson.  I  am  thus 
particular  in  their  names,  since  I  look  upon  them  to  be 
the  boldest  assertors,  and  most  resigned  sufferers  for 
liberty  I  ever  heard  of.  They  presented  themselves 
at  the  door  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  Sir 
Charles  Saunderson  respectfully  informed  them  that 
the  Chancellor  had  made  an  order  against  their  ad- 
mittance. The  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  as  head  of 
the  squadron,  pished  at  the  ill-breeding  of  a  mere  lawyer, 
and  desired  him  to  let  them  upstairs  privately.     After 

some  moderate  refusals,  he  swore  by  G he  would  not 

let  them  in.     Her  Grace,  with  a  noble  warmth,  answered 

by  G they  would  come  in,  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor 

and  the  whole  House.  This  being  reported,  the  Peers 
resolved  to  starve  them  out  ;  an  order  was  made  that 
the  doors  should  not  be  opened  till  they  had  raised  the 
siege.  These  Amazons  now  showed  themselves  quali- 
fied for  the  duty  even  of  foot  soldiers  ;  they  stood  there 
tUl  five  in  the  afternoon  ....  every  now  and  then 
playing  volleys  of  thumps,  kicks,  and  raps  against  the 
door,  with  so  much  violence  that  the  speakers  in  the 
House  were  scarce  heard.  When  the  lords  were  not  to 
be  conquered  by  this,  the  two  Duchesses  (very  well 
apprised  of  the  use  of  stratagems  in  war)  commanded 
a  dead  silence  of  half-an-hour  ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who 
thought  this  a  certain  proof  of  their  absence  (the  Com- 
mons also  being  very  impatient  to  enter)  gave  order  for 
the  opening  of  the  door  ;  upon  which  they  all  rushed 
in,  pushed  aside  their  competitors,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery.  They  stayed 
there  till  after  eleven,  when  the  House  rose  ;  and  during 
the  debate  gave  applause,  and  showed  marks  of  dislike, 
not  only  by  smiles  and  winks  (which  have  always  been 
allowed  in  these  cases)  but  by  noisy  laughs  and  apparent 
contempts." 

In  the  autobiography  of  that  fascinating,  but  unfortun- 
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ate  and  misguided  actress.  George  Anne  Bellamy,  we  get 
a  solitary  glimpse  of  the  Duchess's  relations  with  the 
theatrical  world.  George  Anne,  who  in  1744,  when  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  had  taken  the  London  public  by 
storm,  and  suddenly  become  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  proudly  informs  us  that  although 
her  Grace  had  not  hitherto  honoured  any  playhouse  with 
her  presence  since  the  death  of  Gay,  yet  she  never  failed 
to  attend  whenever  Miss  Bellamy  was  announced  to 
perform,  and  that  a  few  days  before  the  night  fixed  for 
her  Benefit  she  received  a  message  whilst  in  the  theatre 
requesting  her  presence  at  Queensberry  House  the  next 
day  by  twelve  o'clock.  As  the  young  actress  wished  to 
wait  upon  the  Countess  of  Cardigan  also,  she  dressed 
herself  as  handsomely  as  possible,  and,  taking  a  chair, 
went  first  to  Privy  Gardens,  where  she  had  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  her  reception.  But  at  Queens- 
berry  House  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  the  Duchess  had 
evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Bellamy 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  mortification  of  her 
vanity. 

"  Quite  elated  with  Lady  Cardigan's  flattering 
beliaviour,  I  ordered  tlie  chairman  to  proceed  to 
Queensberry  House.  Soon  after  the  rat-tat  had  been 
given,  and  my  name  announced  to  the  porter,  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  appeared.  I  desired  him  to  acquaint 
her  Grace  that  I  was  come  to  wait  upon  her.  But  how 
was  I  surprised  when  he  returned  and  informed  me  that 
her  (jrace  knew  no  such  person  !  .  .  .  I  assured  the 
domestic  that  it  was  by  the  Duchess's  own  directions 
I  had  taken  the  liberty  to  wait  on  her.  To  which  he 
replied  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the 
dehvery  of  it.  In  this  mortifying  situation,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  return  home." 
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Her  mother  and  relatives  gave  her  to  understand  that 
they  believed  the  invitation  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
chimaera  of  her  own  brain,  generated  by  her  intolerable 
vanity,  so  in  order  to  escape  from  their  strictures  she  pre- 
tended business,  and  went  off  to  the  theatre  for  the 
evening.  In  the  green-room  one  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors came  up  to  her  and  requested  a  box  for  the 
corps  diplomatique  on  the  occasion  of  her  Benefit.  She 
at  once  offered  him  a  stage-box,  but  on  application  to  the 
box-keeper  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  a  box  of  any 
kind  unengaged,  every  available  one  having  been  already 
secured  by  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  who,  said  the  man, 
had  sent  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  tickets  in  addition. 
George  Anne  was  dumbfounded  ;  and  when  she  arrived 
home  a  further  surprise  awaited  her  in  the  form  of  a  note 
from  the  Duchess  desiring  her  to  call  at  Queensberry 
House  the  following  morning.  After  her  previous  experi- 
ence, she  was  careful  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter, 
and  in  order  that  nobody  should  be  a  witness  of  what 
might  happen,  she  dressed  herself  plainly,  as  though  going 
out  shopping,  and,  instead  of  taking  a  chair,  walked  to 
Queensberry  House. 

"  I  was,  however,  immediately  ushered  to  her  Grace's 
apartment,  where  my  reception  was  as  singular  as  my 
treatment  had  been  the  day  before.  Her  Grace  thus 
accosted  me  :  '  Well,  young  woman  !  What  business 
had  you  in  a  chair  yesterday  ?  It  was  a  fine  morning, 
and  you  might  have  walked.  You  look  as  you  ought 
to  do  now  (observing  my  linen  gown).  Nothing  is  so 
vulgar  as  wearing  silk  in  a  morning.  Simplicity  best 
becomes  youth.  And  you  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
ornament.  Therefore  dress  always  plain,  except  when 
you  are  upon  the  stage. 

"  Whilst  her  Grace  was  talking  in  this  manner  to  me, 
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she  was  cleaning  a  picture  ;  which,  when  I  officiously 
requested  her  permission  to  do,  she  hastily  replied — 
'  Don't  you  think  I  have  domestics  enough  if  I  did  not 
choose  to  do  it  myself  ?  '  I  apologised  for  my  pre- 
sumption by  informing  her  Grace  that  I  had  been  for 
some  time  at  Jones's  [a  curiosity  and  picture  dealer's] 
where  I  had  been  flattered  that  I  had  acquired  a  toler- 
able proficiency  in  that  art.  The  Duchess  upon  this 
exclaimed  '  Are  you  the  girl  I  have  heard  Chesterfield 
speak  of  ?  '  Upon  my  answering  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  known  to  his  lordship,  she  ordered  a  canvas  bag 
to  be  taken  out  of  her  cabinet,  saying — '  To  no  person 
can  Queensberr>'  give  less  than  gold.  There  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  twenty  for  the  Duke's 
ticket  and  mine  ;  but  I  must  give  you  something  for 
Tyrawley's  [i.e.  G.  A.  B.'s  father's]  sake.'  She  then 
took  a  bill  from  her  pocket-book,  which,  having  put  into 
my  hands,  she  told  me  her  coach  was  ordered  to  carry 
me  home,  lest  any  accident  should  happen  to  me  now 
I  had  such  a  charge  about  me." 

Wlien  Horace  Walpole  bought  his  house  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  was  recounting  the  advantages  of  the  place, 
he  exclaimed.  "  Thank  God  !  the  Thames  is  between  me 
and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry."  But  although  he 
thought  her  half  mad,  he  could  not  help  admiring  both  her 
beauty  and  her  wit  ;  and  his  letters,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  or  more,  contain  numerous  references  to  her.  He 
relates  with  great  glee,  for  example,  a  smart  answer  which 
she  made  to  old  Lady  Granville,  Lord  Carteret's  mother, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  she  took  it  upon 
herself  to  do  the  honours  of  her  son's  accession  to  power, 
was  sarcastically  termed  the  "  Queen-mother."  Lady 
Granville,  it  appears,  in  common  with  many  other  of  her 
friends,  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Duchess  had  a 
consuming  desire  to  be  received  again  at  Court.  She 
therefore  took  an  opportunity  to  say  that  if  her  Grace 
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wished  for  a  place,  she  would  procure  it,  whatever  it  might 
be.  The  Duchess  made  her  a  grave  curtsey,  and  said  there 
was  indeed  one  thing  that  she  had  set  her  heart  upon. 
"  Dear  child  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  "  How  you  oblige 
me  by  asking  anything  !  What  is  it  ?  Tell  me  ?  " — 
"  Only,"  rejoined  the  Duchess,  "  that  you  would  speak  to 
my  lord  Carteret  to  get  me  made  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
— to  the  Queen  of  Hungary  !  "  In  1747,  however,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  her  friends,  she  did  reappear  at  Court ;  the 
ostensible  reason  being  her  desire  to  thank  the  King  in 
person  for  giving  her  son  leave  to  raise  a  regiment  in 
Scotland.  About  this  time  she  was  reported  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  that  redoubtable  parliamentary 
gladiator,  William  Pitt,  and  Walpole  declares  that  when, 
in  April  1747,  the  second  reading  of  the  Heritable  Juris- 
dictions Bill  for  Scotland  came  on,  Pitt  was  not  there, 
"  because  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  had  ordered  him 
to  have  the  gout."  But  except  in  this  instance  we  do 
not  hear  of  her  taking  part  in  anything  beyond  the  usual 
social  diversions  of  the  Metropolis.  The  Duchess,  how- 
ever, might  always  be  relied  upon  to  introduce  something 
unexpected  into  whatever  she  had  a  hand  in,  which,  if  it 
did  not  please  everybody,  at  anyrate  tended  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  fashionable  life.  She  never  gave  meat 
suppers,  we  are  told  ;  and  young  Hobart  assured  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  WiUiams  that  after  dancing  all  the 
evening  at  Queensberry  House  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
no  other  refreshment  than  an  apple  puff  and  a  little  wine 
and  water.  On  one  occasion  she  invited  Lady  Emily 
Lennox  to  a  ball,  but  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  having 
become  extremely  cautious  since  Lady  Caroline's  elope- 
ment with  young  Fox,  sent  an  uncertain  answer.     The 
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invitation  was  repeated  the  same  night,  with  the  same 

result,  whereupon  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  sent  word 

that  she  had  made  up  her  company,  and  desired  to  be 

excused    from    having    Lady    Emily's  ;     adding,    at    the 

bottom  of  the  card.  "  too  great  a  trust."     At  another 

time,   it   is  said,  she  told   Lady   Di   Egerton,  a    pretty 

daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Bridgewater,  that  she  would 

make  up  a  ball  for  her  ;  but  when  the  next  ball  was  given 

Lady   Di   received  no   invitation  ;    and   her  step-father 

sent   the  eccentric  hostess  a  hint  of  the  young  lady's 

mortification.     He     promptly     received     the     following 

peculiar  card  : — 

"  The  advertisement  came  to  hand  :  it  was  very 
pretty  and  very  ingenious  ;  but  everything  that  is 
pretty  and  ingenious  does  not  always  succeed.  The 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  piques  herself  on  her  house 
being  unlike  Socrates's  ;  his  was  small,  and  held  all  his 
friends  ;  hers  is  large,  but  will  not  hold  half  of  hers  : 
postponed,  but  not  forgot  :    unalterable." 

At  a  masquerade  she  gave  in  1748,  as  the  same  in- 
defatigable chronicler  of  society  gossip  informs  us, 
"  she  had  stuck  up  orders  about  dancing,  as  you  see  at 
public  bowling-greens  ;  turned  half  the  company  out  at 
twelve  ;  kept  those  she  liked  to  supper ;  and  .  .  . 
dressed  her  husband  in  a  Scotch  plaid,  which  just  now  is 
one  of  the  things  in  the  world  that  is  reckoned  most 
offensive." 

In  the  years  1753,  1754,  and  1756,  she  suffered  a  series 
of  heavy  afflictions.  In  the  first-named  year  died  Lord 
Cornbury,  the  brother  to  whom  she  was  very  tenderly 
attached.  According  to  Chambers,  Cornbury  was  as 
mad  as  liis  sister  ;  but  the  only  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  assertion  is  that  he  had  been  known  to  "  hide  " 
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a  book  in  his  library  and  afterwards  be  unable  to  find  it ! 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  it  was  a  man  of  no  un- 
balanced mind  or  defective  character  who  could  draw 
from  Pope  that  superb  compliment,  which  so  delighted 
Charles  Lamb  : — 

" despise  low  joys,  low  gains  ; 

Disdain  whatever  Cornbury  disdains  ; 

Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy,  for  your  pains." 

Good,  pious,  but  essentially  commonplace  Mrs  Delany, 
who  was  very  anxious  that  her  erratic  cousin  should  be 
brought  to  "  a  serious  and  right  way  of  thinking,"  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  her  Grace  would  "  make  a  proper 
use  of  this  great  chastisement."  And  when  an  even 
greater  calamity  happened  a  year  later,  we  find  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  senseless  conventionalism  in  the  remark  that 
"  Providence  may  mercifully  send  these  trials  to  awaken 
her,  and  bring  her  to  a  right  way  of  thinking."  It  was 
just  as  well  for  Mrs  Delany  that  she  did  not  address  these 
banalities  to  the  Duchess  herself.  The  second  calamity 
thus  referred  to  was  the  death  of  her  eldest  son,  Lord 
Drumlanrig,  in  October  1754.  While  on  a  journey  from 
Scotland,  in  company  with  his  father  and  mother  and  his 
recently-married  wife,  this  "  good  sort  of  a  young  man  " 
shot  himself,  either  accidentally  or  purposely,  with  one 
of  his  pistols.  It  was  currently  reported  at  first  as  a  case 
of  suicide  ;  but,  according  to  the  account  given  by  his 
friends,  he  was  riding  by  himself  on  horseback  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  party  travelled  in  carriages,  and  the  sudden 
stumbling  of  his  horse,  just  as  he  had  taken  out  one  of  his 
pistols  to  shoot  at  a  crow,  caused  him  to  shoot  himself 
instead.  The  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death.     This  verdict,  however,  is  scoffed  at 
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by  Robert  Chambers,  or  rather  by  his  omniscient  in- 
formant Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  who  hints  at  a 
mysterious  and  tragic  romance  of  which  we  hear  no  whisper 
elsewhere.  His  theory  is  that  the  whole  family  were  as 
mad  as  March  hares,  and  Lord  Drumlanrig  the  maddest 
of  them  all.  He  had  "  contracted  "  himself,  we  are  told, 
to  another  lady  before  his  marriage  with  an  amiable 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  ;  and  although  he  was 
devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  the  existence  of  this  un- 
fortunate "  contract  "  ruined  not  only  his  happiness,  but 
hers  also  ;  for  "  they  were  often  observed  in  the  beautiful 
pleasure-grounds  of  Drumlanrig  weeping  bitterly  to- 
gether "  ;  and  the  result  was  such  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  his  inherited  insanity  that  he  took  his  own  life.  The 
Duchess  shut  herself  up  for  some  time,  seeing  nobody, 
and  bearing  her  trouble  as  best  she  could  by  herself. 
But  about  five  months  later  Mrs  Delany  reports : — 

"  On  Wednesday  night  after  supper,  walks  in  her 
Grace  of  Qucensberry  in  her  usual  manner.  She 
desired  me  to  breakfast  with  her  on  Thursday  at  nine, 
as  she  was  to  go  out  of  town  at  ten.  I  went  accordingly, 
but  she  would  not  let  me  leave  her  till  past  eleven.  She 
was  very  easy  and  conversable,  and  you  may  believe 
I  avoided  as  much  as  possible  everything  that  could 
recall  her  great  misfortune  ;  which  seems  to  have  laid 
fast  hold  of  her,  for  she  sometimes  sighed  bitterly." 

Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montagu,  commenting  on  the  subject 
to  her  daughter,  remarks  that  although  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry's  misfortune  would  move  compassion  in  the 
hardest  heart,  yet,  in  her  opinion,  the  young  lady  deserved 
most  to  be  pitied,  if  only  for  the  fact  that,  as  a  young 
and  rich  widow,  she  was  left,  at  it  were,  "  walking  blind- 
fold, upon  stilts,  amidst  precipices,  though  perhaps  as  little 
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sensible  of  her  danger  as  a  child  of  a  quarter  old  would  be  in 
the  paws  of  a  monkey  leaping  on  the  tiles  of  a  house." 
Lady  Drumlanrig  was  indeed  to  be  pitied,  though  for  quite 
another  reason  than  the  one  alleged  by  this  cynical  old 
woman  of  the  world,  for  she  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  her  husband's  death,  and  died  about  two  years 
afterwards.  But  the  cup  of  the  Duchess's  bitterness  was 
not  yet  full.  Her  second  son,  and  last  surviving  child, 
who  had  now  become  heir  to  the  Dukedom,  being  sent  to 
Lisbon  for  the  benefit  of  his  enfeebled  health,  narrowly 
escaped  a  violent  death  in  the  earthquake  of  1755,  and 
died,  unmarried,  in  the  following  year. 

These  melancholy  occurrences  seem  to  have  kept  the 
Duchess  in  retirement  for  a  few  years.  At  any  rate,  we 
hear  nothing  further  of  her  until  the  accession  of  George 
HL  in  1760,  when  Walpole  reports  that  she  walked  in  the 
procession  at  the  coronation,  looking  well  in  her  milk- 
white  locks,  and  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  surprising 
ornaments  of  the  show.  Under  the  new  King  the  Duke 
became  Lord  Justice  General,  as  well  as  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Scotland  ;  and  his  wife  once  more  took  her 
place  at  the  top  of  the  fashionable  world.  We  hear  of 
a  grand  ball  which  she  gave  in  March  1764,  opening  it 
herself  with  a  minuet,  and  afterwards  taking  part  in  two 
country  dances.  The  guests  were  requested  to  arrive 
at  six  o'clock,  and  to  go  away  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely. 
Three  noble  dames  who  had  delayed  sending  answers  to 
their  invitations  because  they  were  suffering  from  colds, 
received  notice  that  their  places  had  been  filled  up  ;  and 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  had  answered  in  terms  which 
did  not  quite  please  the  Queensberry,  received  the 
following  distich : — 
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*■  Come  with  a  whistle,  and  come  with  a  call  ; 
Come  with  a  good  will,  or  come  not  at  all." 

Horace  Walpole.  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  relates  the 
folloNsing  incident  as  a  good  story  against  the  eccentric 
Duchess : — 

"  The  gallery  where  they  danced  was  very  cold. 
Lord  Lorn,  George  Selwyn,  and  I  retired  into  a  little 
room  and  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire.  The  Duchess 
looked  in,  said  nothing,  and  sent  a  smith  to  take  the 
hinges  of  the  door  oft.  We  understood  the  hint,  and 
left  the  room  ;  and  so  did  the  smith  the  door.  This  was 
pretty  legible." 

He  adds  that  this  action  showed  something  of  the  Bed- 
lamite. But  if  this  were  madness,  there  was  certainly 
method  in  it.  They  had  been  invited  to  a  ball,  and  were 
consequently  there  to  dance,  not  to  appropriate  a  room 
to  themselves  and  sit  snoozing  over  a  fire.  She  still 
continued  to  astonish  people  by  the  eccentricity  of  her 
costumes,  aud  especially  by  her  persistence  in  wearing 
an  apron,  which  had  been  the  height  of  fashion  in  her 
young  days,  but  had  long  been  discarded  by  ladies  of 
quality.  Goldsmith,  speaking  of  the  despotism  of  Beau 
Nash  at  Bath,  says  that  once  on  a  ball  night  this  master 
of  the  ceremonies  went  up  to  the  Duchess,  and,  stripping 
this  offending  garment  oft  her,  flung  it  among  the  ladies' 
women  on  the  hinder  benches  with  the  observation  that 
none  but  Abigails  appeared  in  white  aprons.  This,  says 
Goldsmith,  was  acquiesced  in  by  "  the  good-natured 
Duchess  "  ;  which,  if  true,  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  story  ;  for  another  informant  declares  tnat  to 
prevent  her  Grace  appearing  in  an  apron  at  Court  a  royal 
order  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  such  a  garment  was 
necessary.     The  first  time  the  Duchess  presented  herself 
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after  the  promulgation  of  this  edict,  she  was  stopped  at 
the  door  by  the  lord-in-waiting,  and  informed  that  she 
could  not  be  admitted  while  wearing  that  article  of  attire, 
whereupon  she  tore  it  off,  threw  it  in  his  lordship's  face, 
and  marched  on  into  the  royal  presence.  If  this  were 
the  Sunday  on  which,  as  Walpole  reports,  she  appeared 
dressed  in  a  gown  and  petticoat  of  red  flannel,  the  official 
regulators  of  female  costume  must  have  felt  that,  after 
all,  they  had  got  the  worst  of  it.  To  the  last  year  of  her 
life  she  was  "  very  droll,"  as  Mrs  Delany  says,  about  the 
vagaries  of  fashion.  But  with  all  her  eccentricities  she 
never  seems  to  have  dressed  in  an  unbecoming  or  a  dowdy 
style.  The  laureate  Whitehead,  in  dedicating  to  her, 
about  this  time,  a  poem  on  "  Venus  attiring  the  Graces," 
after  relating  what  he  says  her  Grace  has  told  him  to  the 
effect  that  each  preposterous  fashion  arises,  not  from 
female  inclination  to  it,  but  from  women  being  obliged 
to  try  all  stratagems  to  each  the  eye,  concludes  with  the 
following  hues : — 

"  This  may  be  true.     But  have  a  care  : 
Your  Grace  will  contradict,  in  part, 

Your  own  assertion  and  my  song, 
Whose  beauty,  undisguised  by  art. 

Has  charm'd  so  much,  and  charm'd  so  long." 

However  she  dressed,  and  at  whatever  age,  she  could  not 
help  looking  a  beautiful  woman.  Mrs  Delany,  when 
seventy-six,  remarks  that  she  puts  as  good  a  face  on  the 
matter  as  age  and  wrinkles  will  allow,  but  that  her  con- 
temporary the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  "  beautiful,  and 
young,  and  blooming."  And  Horace  Walpole,  who  would 
certainly  have  said  something  to  the  contrary  if  there 
had  been  the  least  excuse  for  it,  in  speaking  of  some  of 
society's  veterans,  observes  : — 
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"  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  ...  is  still  figuring 
in  the  world,  not  only  by  giving  frequent  balls,  but 
really  for  her  beauty.  Reflect  that  she  was  a  goddess 
in  Prior's  days  !  I  could  not  help  adding  these  lines 
on  her — you  know  his  end  : — 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 


Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day. 
And  set  the  world  on  fire — 

This  was  some  fifty-six  years  ago  or  more.     I  gave  her 
this  stanza  : — 

To  many  a  Kitty,  Love  his  ear 

Will  for  a  day  engage. 
But  Prior's  Kitty,  ever  fair. 

Obtained  it  for  an  age  ! 

And  she  is  old  enough  to   be   pleased   with  the   com- 
pliment." 

One  day  he  put  his  comphmcnt  on  her  looks  in  another 
way,  drinking  to  her,  and,  by  way  of  a  toast,  wishing  that 
she  might  live  to  grow  ugly  ;  whereupon,  with  ready  wit, 
she  rephed,  "  I  hope,  then,  you  will  keep  your  taste  for 
antiquities." 

She  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  after  five  days' 
illness,  brought  on,  as  Walpole  declares,  by  a  surfeit  of 
cherries.  "  Tiiere  went  a  soul  of  whim  !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  Dowager-Countess  Gower.  Whimsical  and  provoking 
she  was  to  a  degree  ;  but  it  must  also  be  said  of  her  that 
she  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  devoted  mother,  and  a 
faithful  friend,  besides  being  a  vivacious,  witty,  and 
beautiful  woman,  who,  from  early  youth  to  old  age,  was 
invariably  charming. 


T.  Cook,  sculpt. 


THE    DUKE   OF   QUEENSBERRY 
("OLD   Q") 


A  CLERICAL  WIT 
THE    REV.  JOHN   WARNER,  D.D. 

ACCORDING  to  an  obituary  notice  in  the 
Gentletnan's  Magazine  for  the  year  1800, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Warner  was  not  only  a  "  pleasing, 
manly,  and  eloquent  preacher,"  who  for 
many  years  enjoyed  an  unusual  popularity  ;  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  whose  "  Metronariston  "  exhibited  incon- 
testable proofs  of  originahty  of  thought  as  well  as  of 
profound  learning  ;  not  only  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity 
and  remarkable  for  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
friendships,  but  also  a  man  who  hved  the  simple  life, 
who  found  his  chief  solace  in  cheerful  conversation  or 
in  a  book  and  a  pipe,  being  "  moderate  to  an  extreme  at 
the  table,  and  equally  abstemious  at  the  bottle."  On  the 
other  hand,  Thackeray,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  "  The 
Four  Georges,"  describes  Warner  as  a  low,  mean,  up- 
roarious parasite,  reveUing  in  foul  pleasures  and  gambols, 
ever  ready  to  go  on  the  most  discreditable  errands  for  his 
patron  George  Selwyn,  and  given  to  licking  "  his  master's  " 
boots  with  such  gusto  as  to  make  one  think  he  hked  the 
taste  of  blacking  as  well  as  that  of  the  best  claret  in  Old 
Q.'s  cellar.  It  is  obvious  that  both  these  accounts  cannot 
be  correct.  Yet,  although  Thackeray's  characterisation 
may  be  promptly  dismissed,  as  founded  on  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  purport   of    some  of  Warner's  corre- 
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spondence,  further  examination  shows  that  the  writer  of 
the  obituary  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  by  no  means 
sufficiently  acquainted  either  with  Warner's  history  or 
psychology  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  that  peculiar 
and  amusing  man.  It  is  a  gross  exaggeration  to  speak 
of  Warner  as  revelling  in  foul  pleasures,  or  as  licking  his 
master's  boots  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  ever 
went  on  discreditable  errands,  for  Selwyn  or  for  anybody 
else.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
far  from  being  all  that  we  should  now  expect  a  respectable 
doctor  of  divinity  to  be.  The  life  he  led  was  scarcely 
what  the  prayer-book  of  his  Church  enjoins  as  "  a  sober, 
righteous,  and  godly  life,"  even  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  the  lax  interpretation  of  those  words  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  And,  although  his  classical  acquire- 
ments may  have  been  as  considerable,  and  his  love  of 
hterature  as  unbounded,  as  the  writer  of  his  obituary 
asserts,  he  was  certainly  not  altogether  the  quiet  and 
sedate  scholar  that  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  represents 
him  to  have  been. 

Of  his  early  career  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  in 
London  in  1736,  his  father  being  the  Rev.  Ferdinando 
Warner,  Rector  of  Barnes,  who  was  author  of  a  "  History 
of  Ireland,"  and  miscellaneous  writer,  as  well  as  popular 
preacher.  In  1747  he  was  sent  to  St  Paul's  School  ; 
in  1755  he  became  Pauline  as  well  as  Perry  Exhibitioner  ; 
and  in  1758  he  took  his  B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridgo,  becoming  M.A.  in  1761.  His  degree  of  D.D  was 
obtained  in  177.3.  When  and  how  he  entered  the  Church 
does  not  appear  ;  but  as  we  learn  from  one  of  Selwyn 's 
letters  that  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1768  he  was 
able  to  support  his  mother  "  and  his  nearest  relations," 
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who  were  left  totally  unprovided  for,  it  is  obvious  that  by 
the  time  he  was  thirty-two  he  must  have  been  earning 
more  than  a  mere  eighteenth-century  clerical  living  wage- 
Probably  he  was  at  this  time  in  the  full  tide  of  his  popu- 
larity as  "  a  pleasing,  manly,  and  eloquent  preacher  " 
at  Tavistock  Chapel  in  Long  Acre,  a  place  in  which  he 
officiated  with  great  success  for  "  many  "  years,  which  was 
his  own  private  property,  and  which  he  eventually  sold, 
doubtless  for  a  good  lump  sum,  to  another  clergyman. 
The  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  states  that  in 

177 1  Warner  was  presented  to  the  "  united  rectories  "  of 
Hockliffe  and  Chalgrove  in  Bedfordshire.  But  this  is  a 
mistake,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  date  is  concerned  ;  for 
in  177 1  the  living  was  in  the  possession  of  a  man  named 
Walker,  who  had  held  it  for  over  twenty  years,  and  in 

1772  the  unhappy  Dr  Dodd  was  appointed  rector,  and 
held  the  living  until  he  was  hanged  for  forgery  in  1777. 
The  present  rector  of  Hockliffe  says  it  is  a  mistake 
altogether,  because  after  Dodd's  execution  the  living 
remained  vacant,  and  was  served  by  "  curates  in  charge  " 
for  fourteen  years.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  how- 
ever, that,  by  an  arrangement  not  unprecedented  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Warner  held  the  living,  in  fact  though 
not  in  name,  for  those  fourteen  years  ;  and,  by  leaving  a 
curate  in  charge,  managed  to  draw  £70  or  £80  a  year 
from  it,  while  he  was  looking  after  more  profitable  business 
elsewhere.  A  letter  of  his  to  Selwyn  in  June  1779  is 
dated  from  Hockliffe  ;  another  letter,  in  1780,  refers  to 
his  "  wretched  "  place  in  Bedfordshire  ;  and  immediately 
after  his  presentation  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Stourton 
in  1790,  the  curate  in  charge  at  Hockliffe  disappears,  and 

a  new  rector  appears  on  the  scene. 
1 
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In  1778,  when  we  first  meet  with  him  as  one  of  George 
Selwyn's  correspondents,  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age, 
occupied  a  set  of  bachelor  chambers  in  Barnard's  Inn, 
Holborn,  and  was  evidently  at  leisure  to  travel  about,  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  according  as  his  own  fancy 
or  his  patron's  interest  dictated.  Selwyn  says  that  at  that 
date  Warner  possessed  about  £400  a  year  to  live  upon, 
"  the  greatest  part  in  the  interest  of  some  money  in  the 
funds,  saved  when  he  was  a  preacher  at  Tavistock  Chapel, 
which  was  a  very  beneficial  occupation  to  him,  for  he  had 
a  great  congregation  and  many  admirers."  There  is 
nothing  to  show  how  he  and  Selwyn  first  became  ac- 
quainted ;  but  when  the  latter  started  off  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  April  1778,  in  order  to  visit  his  little  favourite 
Mie  Mie,  and  if  possible  persuade  her  relations  to  allow 
her  to  return  with  him  to  England,  he  appears  to  have 
taken  Warner  with  him,  not  so  much  to  assist  in  this 
business  as  to  act  in  another  equally  delicate  negotiation 
on  behalf  of  Lord  Carlisle.  His  friend's  mother,  the 
Dowager-Countess  of  Carlisle,  while  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  had  become  infatuated  with,  and  it  was  feared 
would  be  induced  to  marry,  a  certain  adventurer  who 
posed  as  a  German  Baron.  Lord  Carlisle  was  then  in 
America,  acting  as  Chief  Commissioner  to  the  revolted 
Colonies  ;  and  Selwyn's  object  evidently  was  to  induce 
the  lady  to  abandon  the  connection,  or  at  least  to  go  home 
and  consult  her  friends  on  the  matter.  On  the  17th 
August  1778  Warner  writes  from  Venice  : — 

"  If  it  should  hajipcn  that  I  succeed  with  this  lady  as 
well  as  I  did  with  ;i  certain  Lord,  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction at  last  of  finding  sometiiing  that  I  am  fitted  for, 
— a  setter,  a  dun,  a  catchpole,  or  a  bum-bailiff  to  re- 
cover bad  debts." 
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He   then    recounts    the  elaborate    precautions    he    had 

observed  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  dehvering  a  letter 

from  Selwyn  into  the  hands  of  this  lady — whose  real 

name,  by  the  way,  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  course 

of    the    correspondence.     After    this    he    indulges    in    a 

diatribe  against  the  place  : — 

"  Venice  is  a  stink-pot,  charged  with  the  very  virus  of 
Hell !  I  do  not  wonder  that  Howard  of  Bedford,  the 
jail-man,  who  is  just  gone  from  hence,  should  advise 
a  young  gentleman  who  is  in  the  house  not  to  stay  above 
four  days  lest  he  should  be  ill." 

Some  years  later,  Warner  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say 
about  "  Howard  of  Bedford,  the  jail-man,"  as  will  be  seen 
further  on.  What  sort  of  letters  Selwyn  wrote  to  Warner 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  In  one  he  had  evidently  com- 
plimented the  Doctor  on  his  wit,  which  flattered  the 
recipient  very  much  ;  and  in  another  he  had  apparently 
hinted  at  possibilities  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  in  the 
future,  for  Warner  replies  : — 

"  You  have  made  me  so  proud,  and  saucy,  and 
fastidious,  that  I  shall  not  be  fit  again  this  long  while  for 
the  common  things,  mental  or  mensal,  which  I  grubbed 
on  with  contentedly  before  you  took  me  out  of  my  way. 
You  have  fed  me  so  that  I  suppose  I  should  drop  down 
in  an  apoplexy  before  I  could  seal  my  letter  were  I  not 
continually  quickened  by  the  pungent  salts  of  rage 
and  envy  to  see  the  ease  and  nature  with  which  some 
people  do  and  say  what  I  never  can  attain  to  with  the 
most  solicitous  and  anxious  efforts.  No,  No  !  let  me 
alone,  as  Roger  says.  You  have  almost  ruined  me  ; 
pray  do  not  ruin  me  quite.  If  Lord  Carlisle,  or  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  should  by  any  chance,  many  years 
hence,  come  to  be  ministers  of  State,  and  should  say  to 
you  ....  *  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  do  something  for 
Warner,' — I  desire  beforehand  you  will  tell  them  I  am 
better  as  I  am  ....  There  is  one  thing  for  which  I 
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must  confess  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  wanted  a  hand- 
some excuse  for  going  abroad  at  the  time  when  you 
took  me  thither,  and  it  served  my  purpose  excellently 
well.  But  then  I  by  no  means  expected  to  be  used  as 
I  have  been.  You  a  Padrone  !  Lord  !  Lord  !  Lord  ! 
you  are  no  more  fit  to  be  a  Padrone  than  I  am  to  be  a 
bishop  !  " 

Warner  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  volubility 
and  an  amazing  superabundance  of  animal  spirits,  always 
ready  to  overflow  upon  the  slightest  occasion.  In 
November  of  this  year,  immediately  after  Selwyn  had  left 
Paris  en  route  for  London,  the  Doctor  heard  that  a  letter 
of  importance  awaited  his  patron  at  Paris,  and  wished  to 
apprise  him  of  the  fact.  The  shortest  of  notes  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  humorous  Warner 
must  needs  reel  off,  in  his  facile  French,  a  lengthy  epistle 
to  the  landlord  of  a  hotel  at  which  Selwyn  would  stop  on 
his  way,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  a 
translation  of  it  may  be  quoted  in  extcnso.  The  letter  is 
addressed  on  the  outside — 

"  A  Monsieur, — Monsieur  mon  Hote,  Garenne  de 
nom,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  un  gros-creve,  bon  rieur,  le 
mcilleur  cuisinier  de  I'Europe,  chez  qui  desccndent  tous 
les  grands  du  mondc,  a  son  auberge.  a  un  coin.  A  Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer." 

and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Hark  ye,  my  landlord.  You  know  Mr  George 
Selwyn  ?  Do  I  not  know  him  !  you  say.  Well,  he  is 
on  the  road,  and  whether  he  sleeps  or  whether  he  eats 
at  Montreuil,  he  will  unquestionably  stop  at  your  house. 
Should  he  stop  merely  to  change  horses,  have  an  under- 
standing with  your  worthv  neighbour  the  post-master. 
He  travels  in  the  same  berline  a  I'Anghiise  in  winch  he 
travelled  in  the  spring,  but  not  with  the  same  gourmand 
of  a  priest  whom  you  mistook  for  a  postillion.     He  has 
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now  put  into  his  carriage  a  certain  knave  and  impostor, 
in  a  leopard's  skin.  But  he  is  in  fact  anything  but  a 
leopard.  Master  leopard,  for  instance,  is  lean,  quick, 
and  ferocious,  and  takes  no  pleasure  in  play  upon  words, 
nor  in  any  other  play  except  that  of  the  jaw  and  the 
ladies.  This  knave  is  a  little  fat  priest,  very  slow  and 
idle  ;  a  tolerably  good  jaw-man  it  is  true,  but  for  the 
other  thing,  it  is  all  over  for  him,  as  well  as  for  you, 
master  landlord.  In  short,  he  is  an  old  pot-belly,  a  real 
dumpy  one,  chock-full  of  good-nature  and  equivoca- 
tions. By  these  signs  you  cannot  mistake  him.  Well, 
then,  tell  Mr  Selwyn  that  you  believe  him  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  little  beggarly  Italian  Abbe,  who  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Bug,  and  that  there  is  a  letter  of  very 
good  odour  from  this  Bug  which  awaits  him  at  Calais, 
and  which  he  will  prefer  to  the  perfume  of  civet.  This 
is  news,  look  you,  of  very  great  importance  ;  for  because 
of  it  not  only  will  he  not  feel  minga-minga  (cabalistic 
words)  of  the  tedium  of  the  road  between  you  and  M. 
Dessein,  but  he  will  have  a  much  better  appetite  for 
your  excellent  soup,  which  will  draw  smiles  from  him  ; 
and  then,  after  spending  a  short  time  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  he  will  tell  you  a  number  of  good  things  which 
you  will  remember  all  the  days  of  your  life.  He  left 
Paris  yesterday,  Friday,  the  20th  of  November,  at  noon 
precisely,  and  I  have  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  this 
good  Saturday  the  21st,  at  twenty-five  minutes  thirty- 
seven  seconds  after  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  while  it  is 
pouring  in  torrents,  as  it  has  done  all  night.  If  he 
should  have  passed,  send  this,  under  cover,  to  M.  Dessein 
[at  Calais]  that  he  may  give  it  to  him. 

"  I  long  tremendously  to  eat  again  of  your  frican- 
deaux,  consummatum  est,  as  the  worthy  apostle  said 
when  he  had  eaten  all  the  lampreys. 

"  By  the  bye,  tell  me  how  many  boxes  on  the  ear  I 
gave  Ronsard,  since  poor  Captain  Capiteux  is  not  here 
to  tell  me. 

"  Adieu,  my  landlord.     Keep  well." 

In  the  course  of  the  following  January  we  hear  a  good 
deaJ  more  of  the  lady  and  her  German  Baron.     The  latter 
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seems  to  have  sent  Selwyn  a  challenge,  on  account  of 
certain  insulting  reflections  on  his  character  in  a  letter  to 
the  lady.  There  was  no  necessity  to  fight,  however,  for 
Warner  discovered  that  the  "  Hounnyhm,"  as  he  calls  him, 
had  been  repulsed  with  ignominy  from  certain  Court 
circles,  as  not  being  even  a  gentleman  in  the  German 
acceptation  of  that  term,  much  less  a  Baron.  And  as  for 
the  lady,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done  for 
her.  He  suspected  her  of  instigating  the  bogus  Baron  to 
send  the  challenge  ;   and  exclaims : — 

"  From  this  moment  how  I  hate  her  !     Cordially  hate 
her  !     Theologically  hate  her  !     But  do  not  be  afraid 

that  in  the  rage  of  my  resentment  I  shall  be  rash 

Lady  Berkeley  says  she  has  no  taste  to  take  such  an 
ugly,  broken-nosed  fellow  :  had  it  been  the  tall  footman, 
she  could  forgive  her.  Lady  Rivers  says  she  does  well 
to  stay  abroad,  for  no  mortal  would  go  near  her  if  she 
were  at  home.  The  same  bureau  d'intdligcnce  informed 
me  of  a  respectable  man's  being  afraid  to  let  his  wife 
and  daughters  be  seen  with  her  in  public.  Her  boar  of 
a  Baron  is  the  son  of  a  petit  procoureur  in  Alsace." 

Ill-  declares  that  the  lady  has  "  absolumcnt  gate,  jrustre, 
abinuf  tout  mon  sc'jour  ici,"  and  was  evidently  sick  of  his 
job.  On  the  3rd  of  January  he  writes  to  say  that  but  for 
Selwyn 's  special  request  he  would  never  have  entered  the 
doors  of  these  people  again  ;  and  in  March  he  is  glad  to 
find  that  there  is  now  an  end  of  what  he  calls  his  "  spy- 
ship."  A  little  before  this  date  he  writes  from  Paris  to  say 
that  he  has  just  had  a  piece  of  good  luck  ;  and  the  reader 
will  perhaps  be  somewhat  astonished  when  he  learns  what 
it  was  that  an  English  clergyman  could  complacently 
describe  in  such  terms.  One  of  his  sisters,  it  appears, 
was  settled  in  Paris,  but  not  in  a  way  that  was  either  to 
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her  mind  or  to  his,  and  he  was  afraid  of  having  her  thrown 
entirely  on  his  hands  once  more. 

"  The  best  thing  in  the  world  were  to  marry  her  to 
some  little  marchand, — the  honestest  I  could  find, — and 
I  was  determined  to  give  her  a  portion  of  deux  mille 
ecus  : — a  young  lady,  you  see,  of  great  beauty  and 
fortune,  for  whom  we  wanted  a  man,  and  the  Abb6 
Raynal  had  promised  to  look  out  for  one  for  me.  But, 
behold  !  she  has  found  out  a  parti  for  herself ;  a  parti 
with  whom  she  says  she  shall  be  very  happy  ;  and  as 
she  is  sure  I  wish  her  happy  she  should  not  have  made  so 
heavy  a  fuss  as  she  did  about  making  me  acquainted 
with  it  ;  especially  as  she  is  going  to  be  married  to 
Heaven.  All  the  portion  she  asks  is  only  my  picture 
on  a  snuff-box.  I  suppose  I  must  make  a  little  addi- 
tion, and  put  something  in  the  box,  as  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  agreed  to  find  her  in  snuff  and  pin- 
money. 

"  You  will  suppose  that  the  dialogue  between  the 
Protestant  Divine  and  his  newly-converted  sister  was 
curious.  When  one  knows  so  many  good  people  of  her 
religion,  how  could  one  be  angry  ?  She  was  lately  at 
confession,  it  seems,  at  St  Eustache,  when  I  passed 
through  the  church,  and  was  in  terrors  lest  I  should 
discover  her.  Pauvre  fille !  My  grief  upon  the 
occasion  was  sooner  got  the  better  of  than  my  bad  cold  ; 
and  her  sisters  and  nephews  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
quite  inconsolable  when  they  learn  that  she  can  inherit 
nothing  of  the  petit  paquet  that  is  to  be  divided  amongst 
them  when  I  tip  off  the  perch." 

But  although  Warner  was  very  pleased  to  have  his 
sister  thus  "  provided  for  for  hfe,"  he  was  particularly 
anxious  that  the  method  of  settlement  should  not  come 
to  be  known  where  it  might  make  matters  awkward  for 
him,  so  he  enjoins  secrecy  on  his  correspondent,  remarking 
that  "  it  will  be  best  to  keep  it  as  snug  as  we  can,  and  enjoy 
the  luck  in  silence." 
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During  all  this  time  SelwjTi  had  been  negotiating, 
without  much  success,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Marquise  Fagniani's  infant  daughter  Mie  Mie,  But  in 
December  1778,  when  the  Marquise  became  the  mother 
of  a  second  daughter,  Warner  was  confident  that  Selwyn 
would  at  last  obtain  the  wish  of  his  heart,  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  Joy  !  joy  to  you,  dear  sir,  a  thousand  times  ! 
What  pleasure  should  I  have  missed  if  the  enclosed 
letter  had  not  come  through  my  hands  !  I  have  been 
all  along  praying  that  it  should  be  a  girl.  When  the 
mother,  according  to  laudable  custom,  shall  become  a 
devotee,  and  God  adore,  with  the  same  spirit  that  she 

plays  the (hitch  in  the  rhyme  yourself,  for  I  would 

not  say  a  syllable  against  her  for  the  world),  and  should 
then  have  had  but  one  daughter,  and  her  unmarried, 
might  not  one  have  feared  that  she  would  endeavour 
to  wrest  your  jewel  from  you  ;  piously  thinking  it  her 
duty  to  torment  it  with  good  precepts,  by  way  of 
dedommaging  herself  for  having  ceased  to  set  bad 
examples  ?  But  now  she  has  got  a  daughter  of  her  own, 
and  will  leave  you  yours  ;  therefore  the  day's  our  own, 
lo  Bacche,  lo  triumphe  !     I  really  love  the  woman." 

It  appears  from  this  that  W^arner  now  believed,  as  many 
of  his  friends  continued  to  believe,  that  Mie  Mie  was  really 
Selwyn 's  daughter.  Later  on,  as  will  be  seen,  he  altered 
his  opinion.  On  February  28th,  1779,  the  excited 
Doctor  is  able  to  inform  his  patron  that  the  child  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  him,  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  every 
branch  of  the  Fagniani  family  ;  and  of  course  he  breaks 
out,  in  his  usual  boisterous  fashion — "  Joy  !  joy  to  you, 
dear  sir  !  How  good  all  this  is  !  Vous  aurez  I'enfant, 
et  pour  la  vie  !  Joy  to  you  !  "  A  fortnight  later  Selwyn 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  information  that  the  child 
must  be  placed  in  a  convent  ;  but  VV^arncr  writes 
encouragingly : — 
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"  The  father,  as  you  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
know,  means  to  act  like  a  man,  and  will  say,  '  There's 
your  child,  and  God  bless  you  with  her.'  The  convent 
there  can  certainly  be  no  manner  of  difficulty  about. 
Her  going  into  the  class  was  only  mentioned  as  a  thing 
that  you  might  or  might  not  approve  of.  Her  stay 
there,  if  she  enters  it  at  all,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  ex- 
tremely short  ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  duration,  you 
may  certainly  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  louis  have  her 
there  as  exactly  to  your  mind  as  the  place  will  admit  of." 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Selwyn  found  that  owing  to 
some  mysterious  change  of  plans  on  the  part  of  the  child's 
parents,  instead  of  having  her  brought  to  him  in  Paris, 
he  would  have  to  go  to  Lyons  to  fetch  her.  Then  other 
difficulties  were  raised,  causing  Warner  to  exclaim  against 
the  treatment  his  patron  was  receiving  from  "  such 
canaille."  If  he  were  in  Selwyn's  place,  he  declares,  he 
would  say,  "  she  is  mine,  at  least  till  her  marriage,  by  deed 
of  gift  signed  by  her  mother."     And  he  adds — 

"  The  devil  of  any  supphcating  letter  would  I  write 
them.  I  would  suppose  everything  understood,  as  it 
really  has  been.  Her  being  admitted  into  a  convent, 
and  staying  there  a  little  while,  would  be  a  very  good 
story  to  tell  the  old  folks,  and  away  would  I  bring  her  to 
Matson,  and  amuse  myself,  when  there  should  be 
occasion,  with  telhng  them  other  good  stories  why  I 
could  not  return  with  her  to  Paris." 

On  May  the  i6th  Warner  reports  that  he  has  had  some 
conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  on  the  subject 
of  Selwyn's  present  troubles,  and  then  expresses  his  own 
revised  theory  of  the  child's  paternity  by  observing  : — 

"  The  more  I  contemplate  his  face,  the  more  I  am 
struck  with  a  certain  likeness  to  the  lower  part  of  it  ; 
his  very  chin  and  lips,  and  they  are  rather  singular. 
But  you  will  never  be  d'accord  upon  this  interesting 
subject." 
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The  Fagnianis  appear  to  have  been  driving  a  hard 
bargain  with  Selwyn  ;  for  on  June  the  ist  the  Doctor 
replies  to  a  letter  from  his  patron  which,  he  says,  has 
caused  him  to  do  nothing  but  "  curse,  and  fling,  and 
stamp,  and  gnash,"  since  he  received  it.  Such  incon- 
ceivable capriciousness,  and  duplicity,  and  insolence,  on 
the  part  of  the  child's  parents,  fills  him  with  despair.  He 
has  been  to  consult  with  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  all 
they  can  say,  after  beating  their  heads  together,  is  that 
Selwyn  ought  to  come  away  at  once,  leave  the  child  in  the 
convent,  and  treat  with  the  parents  at  a  distance.  A 
fortnight  later,  after  receiving  a  letter  in  which  Selwyn 
says  he  believes  it  is  the  intention  of  the  parents  to  have 
Mie  Mie  kept  in  Paris  at  his  expense  till  it  is  convenient 
for  them  "  to  send  for  her  away  and  sell  her,"  Warner 
propounds  an  extraordinary  plan  for  circumventing  them. 
He  admits  it  to  be  "  strange,  wild,  and  desperate  "  ;  but 
he  has  been  bidden  to  think  of  resources,  and  he  cannot 
find  one  less  liable  to  objection  than  the  following. 

"  I  have  been  taught  then,  that  as  in  ancient  so  in 
modern  times,  omnia  Romac  cum  pretis,  and  that  for 
money  a  man  may  have  a  dispensation  to  marry  whom- 
soever lie  pleases  :  why  not  then  to  marry  an  infant  ? 
Pray  forgive  me  :  I  do  not  mean  to  be  ludicrous  ;  I 
cannot  mean  to  offend.  Yes  !  I  see  the  objections 
which  offer  themselves  ;  but  what  if  you  cannot  have 
Mie  Mie  without  ?  The  multitude  will  be  against  you, 
but  you  will  have  a  minority  respectable  in  weight  and 
number  on  your  side.  This  is  all  along  supposing  that 
you  cannot  exist  without  the  child,  of  which  I  fear  I  am 
daily  receiving  too  strong  proofs.  It  will  be  no  sacrifice 
of  her  to  your  gratification,  but  quite  the  contrary  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world.  If  you  live  these  twenty 
years  [Selwyn,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  then  sixty, 
and  Mie  Mie  nine  years  of  age]  as  you  may  if  you  have 
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peace  of  mind,  and  as  I  heartily  hope  you  will,  you  will 
still  leave  her  a  young,  a  very  young  and  a  rich  widow, 
and  safe  from  depredation.  Then  the  sweet  calm 
content  ;  the  perfect  joy  of  heart  in  possessing  her  all 
your  own  ;  forming  her  mind  and  heart,  unchecked, 
untroubled  by  any  control  or  fear,  for  twenty  years  ; 
'twould  be  fairly  a  Heaven  for  which  you  had  ex- 
changed a  Hell.  You  have  already  interest  with  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  and  may  improve  it  ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  may  have  the  thing  done  at  any 
time,  with  secrecy  and  despatch.  Or,  if  the  Nuncio  is 
not  to  be  trusted,  /  would  go  to  Rome  and  solicit  it,  if 
you  would  prepare  me  a  powerful  and  trusty  friend  to 
apply  to  there." 

What  his  patron  thought  of  this  astounding  proposal 
does  not  appear  ;  but  Selwyn  at  length  accomplished  the 
business  in  his  own  way  ;  and  on  the  loth  of  July  we  find 
Warner  wanting  to  know  all  particulars  of  Mie  Mie's  safe 
arrival  at  Matson.  Not  that  all  Selwyn's  trouble  and 
anxiety  were  over  even  then,  however,  for  a  few  days  after 
the  infant's  arrival  at  his  Gloucestershire  house  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  Itahan  woman  in  London  making 
enquiries  about  the  child  in  a  manner  that  aroused  his 
suspicions.  He  sent  the  letter  to  Warner,  who  promptly 
visited  the  woman,  and  reported  her  to  be  a  Milanese, 
having  "  the  style  of  an  abigail,"  calling  herself  a  widow, 
and  evidently  actuated  merely  by  curiosity  about  the 
child  of  a  family  so  well-known  in  her  native  town. 
Finding  her  to  be  young,  and  "  a  well-looking  thing 
enough,"  our  Doctor  of  Divinity  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  inchned  to  play  the  gallant. 

"  Many  a  man  takes  up  with  worse  than  Madame 
Louise  Gamier.  Her  head  was  dressed  decently  and 
prettily  ;  she  is  fair,  with  tolerable  good  features  ;  very 
white  and  good  teeth,  and  a  very  red  and  glib  tongue  ; 
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in  a  white  jacket  of  d<fshabilU,  pretty  clean,  \vithout 
stays,  but  pinned  tight  round.  She  came  to  me  from 
her  bedroom,  and,  in  her  haste  not  to  make  me  wait, 
came  without  stockings,  as  I  discovered  by  accident 
under  the  table  after  she  had  been  some  time  in  the  room." 

After  this  description,  in  case  his  patron  should  suspect 
him  of  any  unclerical  behaviour,  he  takes  care  to  add  that 
he  contented  himself  with  offering  his  services,  and 
kissing  her  hand  at  parting  with  more  respect  than  fervour. 
From  this  date,  few  of  Warner's  letters  to  Selwyn  fail  to 
contain  affectionate  messages  to  Mie  Mie,  who  is  always 
his  "  little  Queen,"  and  he  her  "  poor  snail."  "  I  kiss  my 
little  Queen's  garnet  hand,"  he  writes  ;  or  "  I  have  got 
the  prettiest  riddle  in  the  world  for  my  Uttle  Queen  "  ; 
or  she  is  told  to  look  in  the  moon  for  him,  and  he  will  look 
for  her. 

"  Dear  little  white  thing,  and  httle  lapwing  !  [so 
runs  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  business  letters]  I 
think  I  see  you  (and  I  hope  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me) 
scudding  every  morning  with  your  Nanny  through  the 
garden  to  your  neighbour  Goscombe.  Pray,  in  one  of 
your  draughts  of  whey,  remember  your  poor  snail,  who 
will  now  drink  a  good  health  and  a  good  night  to  you 
and  all  your  friends  in  a  draught  of  British  burgundy. 
Good  night  !  I  will  look  for  you  in  the  moon  when  it  is 
full." 

And  on  her  birthday,  of  course,  he  breaks  out  into 
poetry. 

"  The  morn  that  gave  to  Mic  Mic  birth 
Provokes  tht-  dullest  son  of  eartli. 
Provokes  a  snail,  prosaic  creature  ! 
To  try  for  once  to  crawl  in  metre. 
Her  rising  virtues  to  salute, 
And  wish  the  blossom  into  fruit  ; 
Sure  that  his  effort  can't  offend 
His  fair,  good-humoured  little  friend. 
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Who  praised  him  erst,  by  candour's  rule, 
Playing  for  her,  as  now,  the  fool. 

Of  summer  suns  but  eight  have  passed 
Since  you  came  down,  in  erring  haste, 
Relinquishing  your  native  skies 
To  bless  us  in  a  mortal  guise. 
And  if  on  earth  you  choose  to  range. 
Though  we  must  own  your  taste  is  strange. 
May  you,  without  corroding  cares, 
'Bove  ten  times  eight  prolong  your  years  ! 
How,  my  dear  friend,  shall  this  be  done  ? — 
Proceed  but  as  you  have  begun. 
Good  humour  show  to  every  creature  ; 
Good  humour  in  each  word  and  feature. 
Good  humour  brings  the  calm  repose  ; 
Good  humour  joy  and  health  bestows  ; 
Good  humour  is  the  balm  of  life  ; 
Its  bane  is  envy,  pride,  and  strife. 

See  your  best  friend  !   how  light  he  bears 
That  load,  too  many,  threescore  years  ! 
See  how  he  takes  in  Morpheus'  lap 
His  morning,  noon,  and  evening  nap  ; 
Now  scarcely  waking  to  his  wine, 
Or  scarcely  waking  e'en  to  dine. 
But  ever  still  alive  and  free. 
Called  on  by  friendship  or  by  thee. 
\\Tiat  but  good-humour  brings  this  rest. 
Speaking  the  gall-less,  tranquil  breast  ? 
The  Oracle  your  snail  shall  speak. 
More  sure  than  Calchas  gave  in  Greek, 
Fix  in  your  tender  memory  deep, — 
Who  hatred  breeds  shall  murder  sleep. 

Good-humour,  with  a  length  of  days, 
Their  highest  pleasure,  too,  conveys. 
The  sense  we  have  of  others'  love 
Excels  all  joys  but  those  above. 
This  happy  lot  good-humour  gives  ; 
That  wondrous  charm,  which  ever  lives. 
While  rosy  tints  and  sparkling  eyes, 
And  every  meaner  beauty  dies. 
Its  blest  effects  are  constant  seen 
In  sweet  Louisa's  cheerful  mien  ; 
In  the  mild  precept's  of  your  guide, 
Guarding  your  steps  from  painful  pride  ; 
In  her  the  Glo'ster  Graces  please, 
In  Barry,  Woodcock,  Bradshaw's  ease — 
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'Tis  in  effect,  my  lovely  friend. 
More  than  the  charm  that  ne'er  shall  end  ; 
For  by  its  mystic  power's  impressed 
The  brightest  lustre  on  the  rest  : 
As  beauty,  learning,  wit,  and  birth. 
Without  this  charm  are  little  worth  ; 
Are  but  a  row  of  cj-phers  fair. 
Which  of  themselves  no  sum  declare  ; 
The  figure  at  their  head's  the  soul, 
And  stamps  a  value  on  the  whole. 

The  crawling  preachment  here  expressed 
Puts  your  good  humour  to  the  test. 
But  as  I  know  'tis  very  stout, 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  wear  it  out. 
And.  as  a  proof,  you  will  not  fail 
Each  morn  to  evocate  your  snail, 
By  potent  spell  of  sprightly  voice. 
And  make  your  loving  snail  rejoice  ; 
Rejoice  to  find  you  never  cross  come, 
Or  to,  or  from,  his  neighbour  Goscomb." 

In  the  autumn  following  Mie  Mie's  settlement  with 
Selwyn  at  Matson,  we  find  this  eccentric  Doctor  of  Divinity 
travelling  across  the  country  from  Gloucester  to  Lincoln- 
shire, with  a  pack-horse,  like  a  commercial  traveller, 
evidently  not  on  his  own  but  his  patron's  business. 
Writing  in  September  from  Scrivelsby  parsonage,  which 
was  the  home  of  one  of  his  relations,  probably  a  married 
sister,  he  reports  that  he  has  accomphshed  the  "  brilliant 
and  magnificent  "  exploit  of  leading  a  lame  horse,  with  a 
pair  of  panniers,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  five  days, 
— not  without  some  suffering  to  the  hero.  He  met  with  no 
adventures  on  his  journey  ;  but  at  the  inns  in  the  big 
towns  he  had  been  put  into  the  common  room  with  the 
bag-men,  who  were  naturally  sohcitous  to  know  what 
commodity  he  dealt  in.  He  invariably  answered  "  a 
very  light  commodity,"  wiiich  produced  many  ingenious 
guesses  ;   though  he  was  always  obliged  to  answer  his  own 
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riddle,  and  explain  that  he  dealt  in  words.  When  the 
bag-men  found  that  he  was  no  competitor  with  them,  he 
says,  he  and  they  got  on  very  sociably.  At  Scrivelsby 
parsonage  he  received  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 

"  Such  a  dust  of  embraces,  such  a  shower  on  each  side 
to  lay  it,  as  was  worth  staying  away  three  years  for  ;  for 
so  long  is  it  since  I  came  last  to  see  this  poor  girl,  this 
Penelope,  who  has  had  but  seventeen  children,  and  looks 
young  and  handsome  enough  to  have  seventeen  more. 
She  was  looking  out  for  me  (as  I  had  told  her,  perhaps 
imprudently,  that  I  would  be  with  her  on  Friday  even- 
ing) ,  and  began  hovering  and  quivering  when  she  espied 
me  afar  off, — for  we  look  down  upon  the  world  here,  as 
well  as  at  Matson.  Think,  sir,  what  a  case  I  should  have 
been  in  (as  I  should  have  been  excessively  grieved  to 
have  disappointed  her),  if  I  had  yielded  to  the  Alder- 
man's remonstrance  of  staying  a  day  longer  ;  for  we  did 
but  just  compass  it,  and  if  I  had  been  half  an  hour  later, 
she  would  have  lost  the  strange  satisfaction,  as  the 
simpleton  says  it  was,  of  seeing  me  coming." 

His  reason  for  arriving  on  a  Friday  evening,  however, 
was  not  altogether  to  give  pleasure  to  his  sister,  but 
because  he  knew  the  neighbouring  parsons  held  "  a  con- 
vocation "  there  on  Saturdays,  and  he  was  consequently 
looking  forward  to  a  morrow  of  whist,  backgammon, 
and  tobacco.  The  real  object  of  this  "  convocation  " 
the  judicious  parsons  seem  to  have  kept  to  themselves. 

"  Roger,  the  servant  of  one  of  them,  who  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  happiest  enunciation,  asked  Hum- 
phrey, the  servant  of  another,  what  the  deuce  could 
be  the  meaning  that  their  masters  met  so  on 
Saturdays  of  all  days  ?  '  Why,  what  dost  think,  fool,' 
cried  Numps  archly,  '  but  to  change  sarmunts  among 
one  another  !  ' — '  Neay,  then,'  said  Roger,  '  I'm  zure 
as  how  they  uses  my  measter  very  badly,  for  he  always 
has  the  worst.'  " 
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He  apologises  for  having  omitted  to  vmte  by  a  certain 
post  on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  "  Misogrammatists,"  who  have  banished 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  thought,  gratitude,  and  decency, 
from  their  domain.  But  the  backgammon,  and  the  whist, 
and  the  tobacco,  and  the  "  amazing  "  eating,  and  the 
equally  amazing  drinking,  probably  had  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  the  omission.  Penelope,  he  reports,  is  an  excellent 
cook,  and  makes  such  puddings  and  pies  that,  "  as  Tom 
Waller  said,  she  preaches  your  Gloucester  cooks'  heads  off." 
And  the  whist,  of  an  evening,  was  a  "  vast  "  thing. 

"  Last  night,  by  a  lucky  deal,  I  gave  myself  eight 
trumps,  and  my  partner  the  other  five.  I  won  the  first 
trick  and  led  a  trump,  when,  upon  my  adversary  on  the 
left  renouncing,  his  partner  (a  grave  divine,  with  a  large 
black  wig,  and  a  solemn  face  with  a  pipe  stuck  in  it) 
gave — with  an  impetuosity  which  made  him  drop  his 
said  pipe,  that  he  had  newly  lighted — a  '  What !  '  of  such 
sharp,  shrill  astonishment  that  you  could  not  but  have 
lauglied  at  it  if  present,  and  have  remembered  it  in 
future.  But  such  things  are  nothing  unless  one  sees 
them." 

In  October  he  is  back  again  in  London,  at  his  chambers 
in  Barnard's  Inn.  Having  occasion  to  pass  through 
Chesterfield  Street,  he  calls  at  Selwyn's  town  house,  and 
finding  that  gentleman's  faithful  old  servant,  Alice, 
"  the  old  Duchess,"  as  he  always  calls  her,  "  sorely  badly," 
he  descends  to  the  kitchen  to  sit  with  her  awhile  and 
hearten  her  up.  He  then  pays  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  with  whom  he  stays  two  hours.  His  Grace  was 
very  cordial,  shaking  his  visitor  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
enquiring,  "  Well,  and  how  is  George  ?  "  followed  by, 
"  and  how  does  Mio  Mie  go  on  ?  "    But   when  Warner 
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seized  this  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  the  child's  merits, 
the  Duke  only  laughed  at  his  sentimentality.  Whereupon 
the  Doctor,  still  holding  the  theory  of  Mie  Mie's  paternity 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  remarks — "  He  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  most  obdurate  father.  ...  He  has  not 
the  affection  for  the  child  which  nature  dictates,  and  you 
desire." 

But  Warner  never  seems  to  have  remained  long  in  one 
place  ;  and  before  the  month  is  out  we  find  him  at  Milton, 
near  Abingdon,  apparently  in  the  house  of  another  clerical 
relative,  and  awaiting  commands  from  Matson  to  tell  him 
when  to  meet  Selwyn  and  his  party  at  Oxford.  Having 
nothing  particular  to  write  about,  he  spins  his  yarn  about 
nothing  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

"  At  present  I  am  very  much  knocked  up,  a  perfect 
sacrifice  to  mauvais  hontc,  which  may  be  said  to  be  an 
extraordinary  case.  As  I  was  writing  to  Matson  on 
Sunday  night,  or  rather  Monday  morning,  I  was  afraid 
my  candle  would  not  last  me,  so  I  took  it  out  of  the 
socket  and  stuck  it  on  the  edge  of  it.  Having  done  so, 
I  was  going  to  put  on  my  nightcap,  when  by  my  un- 
fortunately touching  the  candlestick,  down  fell  the 
light  and  went  out,  as  my  lire  had  done  before.  What 
was  I  to  do  in  this  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  ? 
Why,  go  to  bed.  Very  true.  But  without  a  nightcap, 
which  I  knew  not  where  to  lay  my  hand  upon  ?  I  sallied 
forth  ;  ventured  out  into  the  sea  of  darkness  in  the 
passage  and  on  the  staircase  ;  and  wandered  for  a  long 
while  upstairs  and  downstairs,  but  avoiding  my  lady's 
chamber.  I  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  that  some  of  the 
servants  were  still  up,  but  I  could  not  find  my  way  back 
for  a  still  longer  while,  and  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  frighten  people  by  raising  the  house.  When 
I  did  find  my  way  back  I  could  find  no  cap,  so  went  to 
bed  without  it,  and  caught  a  most  terrible  cold.  If 
nobody  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  my  groping  about  in  the 
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dark,  and  losing  my  way  in  a  house  I  knew  as  well  as 
my  oNSTi  cabin,  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  have  given  such 
a  dull  and  foolish  account  of  myself." 

As  soon  as  he  learns  when  the  party  set  out  from 
Matson,  and  by  what  route  they  travel,  he  will  do  his  part, 
which  is  to — 

"  Take  care  that  you  have  a  very  good  dinner  (the 
perch  boiled)  ready  at  three  ;  and  the  best  room,  the 
best  beds,  etc.,  according  to  your  never-sufhciently-to- 
be-admired  general  direction,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  micux." 

In  this  letter  he  commends  his  patron  for  having  fallen 
into  the  new  (and  better)  practice  of  writing  his  parti- 
ciples and  preterites  in  full, — as  "  observed  "  instead  of 
"  observ'd  "  ;  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  only 
handsome  in  itself,  but  really  less  trouble  to  the  writer. 
And  he  concludes  with  the  confession — 

"  I  have  been  preaching  this  morning,  and  am  going 
to  dine, — where  ? — in  the  afternoon.  We  shall  bolt 
the  door,  and  (but  hush  !  softly  !  let  me  whisper  it, 
for  it  is  a  violent  secret,  and  I  shall  be  blown  to  the 
devil  if  I  blab,  as  in  this  house  we  are  '  Noah  and  his 
precise  family  ') — and  play  cards." 

When  the  time  comes,  he  duly  orders  his  patron's 
dinner  at  Oxford,  and  hunts  out  a  University  man,  who 
is  good  company,  to  make  up  a  party  for  whist  in  the 
evening.  But  something  has  been  said  of  a  dinner  Selwyn 
has  had  at  some  place  on  the  way,  and  our  "  gourmand 
of  a  priest  "  shouts  out  in  his  characteristically  boisterous 
way — 

"  Three  john-dories  and  a  stewed  ox-cheek  !  Stop, 
sir  !  Never  leave  a  place  where  you  can  get  such 
eating  !  Stay,  oh  !  stay  !  and  let  me  come  to  you. 
You  make  me  hungry  again  for  the  first  time  for  this 
week  past  ;    and  in  the  evening,  too,  of  this  blessed 
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twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  24th  day  of  the 
month  ;  for  I  could  do  nothing  in  the  morning  towards 
getting  an  appetite,  though  I  took  the  wholesome 
exercise  of  preaching  for  it,  and  had  a  good  dinner — 
for  a  Milton  dinner.  But  it  will  not  bear  mentioning 
after  three  john-dories  and  a  stewed  ox-cheek  !  " 

While  staying  at  Milton  he  went  out  a-hunting  on 
"  Bay  Spavin  " — the  horse  of  the  panniers, — who  aston- 
ished him  by  being  "  as  agile  as  a  spaniel  and  as  resolute 
as  a  lion."  But  he  indulged  in  this  recreation  once  too 
often  ;  for  on  an  unlucky  day  in  November  he  had  a  fall, 
and  was  laid  up  with  internal  bruises  for  several  weeks. 

When  we  next  meet  with  him  he  is  in  London  again, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Gordon  riots.  Barnard's  Inn, 
where  his  chambers  were,  was  next  door  to  Langdale's 
distillery  in  Holborn,  one  of  the  places  which  the  mob 
burnt  during  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June  1780  ;  and  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  he  wrote  from 
"  Barnard's  Inn — what  remains  of  it,"  requesting  per- 
mission to  lodge  the  shattered  remains  of  his  goods  and 
chattels  in  Selwyn's  house  in  Cleveland  Court.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  find  him  in  treaty  for  a  cure  of  souls  some- 
where in  Buckinghamshire  ;  no  very  aUuring  place,  he 
says,  the  house  being  but  one  degree  better  than  his 
wretched  house  in  Bucks.,  no  water  near  it  but  a  green 
standing  pool,  and  the  soil  a  stiff  clay  ;  but  it  would  enable 
him  to  be  "  a  tight  TruUiber,  to  feed  pigs  and  grow  fat 
with  them  "  ;  and,  as  he  quotes  from  his  favourite 
"  Juvenal,"— 

Est  aliquid  quocunque  loco,  quocunque  recessu, 
Unius  dominum  sese  fecisse  lacertce. 

That  ambition,  however,  was  not  to  be  realised  just  yet. 
In  1781,  after  Warner  had  concluded  the  delicate  negotia- 
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tions  on  behalf  of  Lord  Carlisle  which  have  been  already 
referred  to,  Selwyn  thought  that  his  noble  friend,  who  was 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  might  be  able  to  find  a 
good  living  for  the  useful  parson. 

"  I  believe  him  [writes  Seluyn]  to  be  a  perfectly 
honest  man  ;  he  is  uncommonly  humane  and  friendly, 
and  most  actively  so.  But  he  has  such  a  flow  of  spirits, 
and  so  much  the  ton  dc  cc  monde  qu'tl  a  frcqucnte  that, 
had  I  been  to  have  chose  a  profession  for  him,  it  should 
not  have  been  that  of  the  church.  There  is  more 
buckram  in  that,  professionally,  than  he  can  digest  or 
submit  to.  The  Archbishop,  who  has  been  applied  to 
in  his  favour  by  the  late  Mr  Townshend,  said  he  was  too 
lively  :   but  it  was  the  worst  he  could  say  of  him." 

Selwyn  was  not  amongst  the  numerous  admirers  of 
Warner's  pulpit  eloquence,  and  thought  that  the  worthy 
divine's  method  of  endeavouring  to  improve  his  manner 
and  delivery  by  his  intimacy  with  Garrick  had  had  the 
contrary  effect.  But  he  admits  that  when  his  protege 
preached  at  Matson  the  whole  neighbourhood  flocked  to 
hear  him  ;  and  declares  that  if  his  own  living  of  Ludgers- 
hall  were  vacant  he  would  certainly  present  Warner  to  it. 
This  being  impracticable,  however,  he  suggests  that 
Carlisle  might  perhaps  find  some  preferment  in  Ireland 
wliich  Warner  might  afterwards  exciiange  for  an  English 
living.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  seems  to  have  been  wilhng 
enough  to  do  anything  he  could,  should  opportunity 
offer,  and  to  have  written  to  say  so  ;  for  later  on  tlie 
critical  and  fastidious  fine  gentleman  informs  his  noble 
friend  that — 

"  Warner  writes  to  you  by  ihis  post.  He  had  pre- 
pared a  letter  which  Wiis  so  full  of  comphments  that  I 
was  obliged  to  desire  him  to  write  another,  in  which  I 
recommended   strongly   conciseness.     He   means   well. 
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and  I  hope  will  be  always  well  understood.  But 
Parsons,  University  men,  and  Templars,  r envoy ent  hien 
loin  la  simplicite,  and  when  they  would  talk  agreeably, 
or  write  to  gain  approbation,  give  you  such  a  hash  of  all 
their  reading,  and  such  quaint  compliments  as  make 
me  sick.  But  one  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  them  ; 
c'est  le  ton  du  corps,  and  when  you  would  set  them  right 
you  have  leur  esprit  a  decorter  before  you  can  make  them 
comprehend  that  all  their  attempts  to  be  notable  are 
ridiculous." 

No  opportunity  appears  to  have  presented  itself, 
however,  during  Carlisle's  term  of  office  ;  and  when  in 
1782,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  ministry,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  resigned,  aU  Warner's  hopes  of  preferment 
from  that  quarter  were  at  an  end. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Warner  happened  to  cross  the 
track  of  John  Howard,  the  prison  reformer,  at  Venice  in 
1778.  Eight  years  later  he  met  that  philanthropist  in 
Rome,  and  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  his  char- 
acter. One  result  of  this  was  that  in  May  1786,  there 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  a  long  letter, 
signed  "  Anglus,"  in  which  the  enthusiastic  Divine  pro- 
posed that  the  English  people  should  honour  themselves 
by  erecting  a  statue  to  Howard,  whom  he  calls  "  the  most 
truly  glorious  of  mortal  beings."  This  incomparable  man, 
he  says,  has  long  been  noiselessly  going  about  doing  good, 
and  has  fully  and  feelingly  demonstrated  that  nothing 
human  is  alien  from  him  by  giving  himself  up  to  the 
softening  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  some  of  the  most 
unworthy  as  well  as  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  race. 

"  In  the  only  hour  that  I  ever  had  the  happiness  and 
the  honour  of  his  conversation,  two  months  ago  in 
Italy,  I  did  all  but  worship  him.  He  was  then  at 
Rome,  which  for  once  saw,  but  knew  him  not,  a  true 
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Vicar  of  the  God  of  Mercy,  by  whom  the  man  that 
when  his  fellow-creature  was  in  prison,  came  unto  him, 
and  performed  other  acts  of  charity,  shall  be  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  his  throne." 

Howard  was  then  about  to  visit  the  lazarettos  of  Naples 
and  Malta,  and  afterwards  those  of  Constantinople. 
Instead  of  ratthng  in  a  triumphal  car,  writes  "  Anglus," 
this  angel  of  mercy,  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  is 
travelling  in  a  common  ship,  with  every  want  of  accom- 
modation, to  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  Turks.  "  Be- 
fore this  glorious  man  arose,  what  had  ever  been  done  for 
mankind  by  all  the  Blood  of  all  the  Howards  ?  "  He  alone 
has  truly  ennobled  the  name.  Let  the  English  people, 
then,  be  not  content  to  praise  him  with  empty  words  : 
let  them  erect  a  statue  to  him. 

"  What  are  posthumous  honours  ?  .  .  .  Influenced 
only  by  our  admiration  and  our  love  of  such  virtue  as  we 
must  confess  hath  never  yet  arisen  but  in  Mr  Howard, 
let  us  render  it  mature  honours  whilst  it  is  yet  present 
with  us  in  this  world,  as  the  best  foundation  for  not 
despairing  that  equal  virtues  may  yet  arise." 

Howard  was  expected  to  be  absent  about  a  year ; 
and  "  Anglus  "  warns  his  readers  that  whatever  is  to  be 
done  must  be  done  before  the  noble  but  modest  philan- 
thropist's return,  or  his  humble  sense  of  his  own  merits 
would  certainly  prevent  it  ;   but — 

"  Entertaining  as  great  an  opinion  of  the  glorious 
possibilities  of  the  Englisli  character  as  Lord  Chatham 
could  do  of  those  of  the  English  Constitution." 

he  has  no  doubt  that  his  fellow  countrymen  will  quickly 
furnish  the  means.  The  printer  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  at  once  opened  a  subscription  list  at  his  office, 
and    the   committee   appointed    to   carry   out    Warner's 
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project  were  very  soon  in  possession  of  a  sum  of  ;^i5oo  ; 
but  Howard  happened  to  hear  of  the  scheme,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  strong  disapproval  it  was  abandoned.  After 
Howard's  death  four  years  later,  however,  the  money 
which  the  committee  had  left  in  hand  went  towards  the 
cost  of  the  memorial  statue  which  now  stands  in  St 
Paul's, — the  first  statue  ever  admitted  into  that  cathedral. 
Warner's  exertions  in  furtherance  of  this  proposed 
Howard  memorial  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  poet 
Hayley,  for  whom  he  continued  to  have  a  high  regard 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  April  1787,  Hayley  writes, 
apropos  of  the  revived  health  of  his  friend  Romney  the 
painter : — 

"  He  met  me  yesterday  morning  at  the  cell  of  our 
pleasant  divine,  Dr  Warner  (in  Barnard's  Inn),  who 
makes  breakfast  for  me  and  our  beloved  painter  every 
morning  between  six  and  seven,  which  is  particularly 
convenient  and  agreeable  as  the  common  breakfast- 
hour  at  Clyfford's  house  is  nine." 

Hayley  was  a  first-class  eccentric,  and  must  have  afforded 
material  for  many  an  amusing  story  in  the  subsequent 
correspondence  of  the  "  pleasant  divine."  Amongst 
other  odd  peculiarities,  he  always  carried  an  umbrella, 
in  winter  or  summer,  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ;  and 
seeing  that  his  stud  was  composed  of  high-spirited  animals, 
that  he  was  a  heavily-built  man,  with  a  diseased  hip- 
joint,  and  that  he  always  wore  military  spurs,  one  may 
imagine  that  he  often  gave  his  neighbours  an  equestrian 
entertainment  that  was  as  good  as  a  circus.  His  bio- 
grapher relates  that  once  when  they  were  riding  on  the 
stony  beach  of  Bognor,  a  high  wind  blew  Hayley's 
umbrella  inside  out,  whereupon  his  horse  made  a  desperate 
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plunge,  and  threw  the  poet  on  his  head  amongst  the 
stones.  But  he  picked  himself  up,  and  when  some  fisher- 
men had  caught  the  horse  for  him,  he  re-mounted  and 
rode  unconcernedly  home.  On  another  occasion  his 
horse  tossed  him  in  the  air  as  he  was  riding  over  the  Douns, 
just  at  the  moment  when  "  an  interesting  friend,"  whom 
he  had  just  left  and  who  was  apprehensive  as  to  his  safety, 
was  looking  after  him  from  her  window  through  a  telescope 
But  he  never  seems  to  have  been  hurt,  and  always 
mounted  his  horse  again  as  soon  as  it  could  be  caught. 
In  the  summer  of  1789,  Warner  took  a  fancy  to  live  for 
some  months  with  Hayley  in  the  quiet  Sussex  village  of 
Eartham.  The  poet  turned  what  had  been  his  gardener's 
quarters  into  a  "  cell  "  for  his  "  studious  and  sprightly  " 
friend,  and  after  this  room  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  white-washed  it  made,  we  are  told,  a  cheerful  yet 
quiet  apartment,  very  suitable  for  a  studious  hermit  who 
proposed  to  keep  house  for  himself.  When  he  preached 
there,  Warner's  sermons  attracted  unwontedly  large 
congregations  to  Eartham  church.  As  a  fellow  student, 
Hayley  found  him  both  pleasant  and  useful  ;  for,  in 
addition  to  his  classical  scholarship  he  was  master  of 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  When  Hayley 's  eyes 
failed  him,  as  they  were  often  apt  to  do  form  a  chronic 
inflammation,  his  friend's  "  rapid  pen  and  powerful 
voice  "  were  of  great  assistance.  And  to  young  Thomas 
Adolphus,  Hayley's  son,  the  "  pleasant  divine  "  became 
both  preceptor  and  playfellow.  But  Wamci,  it  appears, 
had  not  only  resolved  to  study  for  a  time  with  a  persever- 
ance equal  to  that  of  his  poet  friend  ;  he  had  also  made  a 
resolution  to  abstain,  like  Hayley,  from  both  wine  and 
tobacco.     It  was  too  heroic  an  attempt  :    two  month's 
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persistence  in  it  brought  on  "  a  low,  obstinate  fever  ;  " 
and  his  alarmed  friends  insisted  on  his  return  to  London, 
when,  we  are  assured,  "  a  short  resumption  of  his  usual 
mode  of  life  completely  restored  his  health  and  spirits." 

Warner's  usual  mode  of  life,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  that  extreme  abstemiousness  at 
the  bottle  for  which  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  him 
credit.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Selwyn  he  tells  of  a  little 
orgie  indulged  in  with  two  of  his  friends, — Harry  Hoare, 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
Phil.  Crespigny,  King's  Proctor,  and  afterwards  M.P. 
for  Sudbury, — which  seems  to  have  been  a  by  no  means 
infrequent  occurrence. 

"  The  whim  took  them,  as  it  sometimes  will,  to  have 
a  blackguard  scheme  of  dining  in  my  cabin,  and  order- 
ing their  dinner  ;  and  a  very  good  one  they  had  : 
mackarel,  a  delicate  neck  of  veal,  a  piece  of  Ham- 
borough  beef,  cabbage  and  salad,  and  a  gooseberry 
tart  ;  and  when  they  had  drank  the  bottle  of  white 
wine,  and  of  port,  which  accompanied  the  dinner,  and 
after  that  the  only  double  bottle  of  Harry's  claret  that 
I  had  left,  I  found  in  an  old  comer  (as  they  could  not 
again  descend  to  port,  or,  as  the  boys  at  Eton  call  it, 
black-strap),  one  of  the  two  bottles  of  Burgundy  which 
I  took  from  your  cellar  when  you  gave  me  the  key  of  it  ; 
and  by  jove  !  how  they  did  abuse  my  modesty,  finding 
it  so  exquisite,  that  instead  of  two,  I  did  not  take  two 
dozen.  But,  having  no  more,  we  closed  the  orifice  of 
the  stomach  with  a  pint  of  Dantzic  cherry-brandy  ; 
and  have  just  parted  in  a  tolerable  state  of  insensi- 
bihty  to  the  iUs  of  human  life." 

Is  it  not  good,  adds  this  convivial  parson,  if  one  can  forget 
now  and  then  that  he  is  a  man  ?  Judging  from  his  letters, 
he  contrived  to  forget  it  pretty  frequently.  One  of  them 
is  dated — "  Burwood,  half  past  one  o'clock,  Sunday  night. 
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or  rather  Monday  morning,  i8th  October,  in  my  chamber, 
after  a  hard  day's  christening,  when  with  so  much  claret 
in  my  head  I  ought  not  to  attempt  anything."  Another 
one  begins — "  Before  we  get  any  further,  be  pleased  to 
read  this  quite  to  yourself,  lest  we  get  into  scrapes,  for 
I  have  been  drinking  a  great  deal  of  good  claret  with  Phil. 
Crespigny."  And  yet  another  speaks  of  his  just  having 
returned  from  dining  at  Camberwell,  with  Crespigny 
and  other  friends,  where  there  was  "  an  immense  dinner, 
and  an  ocean  of  claret  !  "  Warner  may  not  have  been 
so  bad  as  the  clergyman  Gilly  Williams  speaks  of,  who 
was  in  danger  of  naming  the  child  he  was  christening — 
"  Hiccup  !  "  but  if  he  was  a  pattern  of  "  extreme  ab- 
stemiousness," one  may  well  wonder  what  a  moderate 
toper  was  like. 

In  1790  W^amer  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  an  office  which  he  apparently 
continued  to  hold  until  1792,  notwithstanding  that  before 
the  end  of  1790  Lord  Mayor  Hoare,  father  of  his  convivial 
friend  Harry  Hoare,  had  presented  him  to  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Stourton  in  Wiltshire.  Before  his  return 
from  Paris  he  contributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
two  lively  letters,  with  postscripts  longer  than  the  letters 
themselves,  in  which  he  proposed  a  subscription  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  a  series  of  prizes  for  the  best  English  imita- 
tion of  the  Eighth  satire  of  his  favourite  Juvenal.  The 
second  letter,  signed  "  Misoskatophagus  "  ("  a  lover  of 
clean  Feeders,"  as  he  explains)  purports  to  be  by  a  friend 
of  the  writer  of  the  first.  It  proposes  to  extend  the 
scheme,  and  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  French,  who, 
he  says,  have  the  honour  to  precede  all  countries  (except 
our  own)   in  hberty  and  the  flourishing  deeds  of  a  re- 
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formed  commonwealth  ;  and  it  contains  the  following 
breathless  and  somewhat  incoherent  rhapsody  : — 

"  And  how  pleasant,  how  delightful  to  every  human 
heart,  and  to  yours  especially,  Mr  Urban,  who  will  have 
been  so  instrumental  in  it,  will  it  be  to  contemplate  two 
nations,  who  for  ages  have  been  rivals,  like  true 
Canaille,  as  their  word  is,  meaning  hterally,  a  parcel 
of  Dogs  ;  and  as  the  people  in  every  country  are  quali- 
fied, though  more  resembling  silly  sheep,  upon  whose 
folly  they  feed  fat,  by  the  professors  of  what  has  been 
so  excellently  termed  the  exploded  villany  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  politics,  who  have  hallooed  them 
on  to  worry  each  other,  in  the  art  which  is  so  truly 
detestable  and  helHsh  for  its  wickedness  and  folly, 
bringing  such  comprehensive  misery  upon  creatures 
who  have  evils  enough  to  contend  with  from  the  frailty 
of  their  nature  ;  to  contemplate  them,  I  say,  now  not 
only  rivals  to  humanise  and  bless  the  world,  by  the 
arts  of  peace  in  general,  but  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
employing  many  of  their  most  ingenious  individuals, 
on  the  same  subject,  in  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
charming  of  those  arts,  that  which  has  been  called,  and, 
I  beheve,  by  a  lord,  '  Nature's  chief  master-piece,' 
the  producing  elegant  compositions,  to  enlighten  the 
mind,  amuse  the  fancy,  and  improve  the  heart. 

'  War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at.' 

"  Thank  you  !  Mr  Cowper." 

Whether  Warner,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  inebriated  with 
the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity,  or  with  "  oceans  "  of 
Ambassadorial  claret,  the  reader  may  be  left  to  form  his 
own  opinion.  A  poetical  effusion  of  his,  communicated 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  at  the  same  time,  is  of  a 
higher  cahbre.  Various  attempts  have  been  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  rewrite  and  raise  to  a  higher  level  the 
sentiment  of  our  two  national  poHtical  hymns  ;   and  it  is 
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not  surprising  if  Dr  Warner  has  not  succeeded  where 
even  Shelley  failed.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as 
early  as  1792,  one  magazine  writer,  and  presumably  his 
editor  likewise,  had  a  feehng  that  the  Enghsh  national 
spirit  might  find  a  worthier  lyrical  expression  for  itself 
than  the  vulgar  bluster  of  James  Thompson's  "  Rule 
Britannia."     W^amer's  version  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  When  Reason  now,  at  Heaven's  command, 
Her  bright  form  darts  o'er  earth  and  main, 
This  is  the  chorus  of  our  land. 

And  angels  well  may  sing  this  strain — 

Rule,  O  Reason  !   rule,  rule  o'er  shore  and  wave  ! 
Nor  brother  more  be  brother's  slave  ! 

The  nations,  now  they're  blest  by  thee, 

Shall  ne'er  again  to  tyrants  fall. 
But  bands  of  brethren,  good  and  free. 

Shall  make  their  bliss  the  care  of  all. 
Rule,  O  Reason  !   etc. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 

More  dreadful  from  each  despot's  stroke, 

.\s  the  loud  blast  that  rends  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  the  native  oak. 
Rule,  O  Reason  !    etc. 

Thee  haughty  tyrant's  ne'er  shall  tame  ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bring  thee  down 
Shall  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 

.A.nd  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 
Rule,  O  Reason  !    etc. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign. 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine  ; 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main. 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule,  O  Reason  I   etc. 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  foimd. 

Shall  to  eacli  happy  coast  repair  ; 
Blest  world  !   with  general  concord  crownetl. 

When  war  no  more  shall  fright  the  fair. 
Rule,  O  Reason  !    etc. 
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Our  godlike  grandsires  led  the  way — 

Be  this  the  Briton's  pride  and  praise  ! 
O'er  a  dark  world  to  pour  the  day, 
And  man  to  light  and  freedom  raise. 

Rule,  O  Reason  !   rule,  rule  o'er  shore  and  wave  ! 
Nor  brother  more  be  brother's  slave  !  " 

Next  to  nothing  is  discoverable  concerning  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sprightly  Doctor's  Hfe.  In  1797,  conceal- 
ing his  name,  and  merely  styling  himself  "  A  Disciple 
of  M'Kerchus,"  he  published  a  short  treatise  entitled 
"  Metronariston  ;  or,  a  New  Pleasure  Recommended,  in 
a  Dissertation  upon  a  Part  of  Greek  and  Latin  Prosody," 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  witty  and  sensible  attempt 
to  abohsh  the  long-estabHshed  Enghsh  method  of  pro- 
nouncing the  classical  languages.  In  1799  Thomas 
Adolphus  Hay  ley,  son  of  the  poet,  made  a  copy,  for  his 
father's  gratification,  of  Meyer's  portrait  of  Warner. 
And  we  learn  from  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  the  said  Thomas 
Adolphus  that  Warner,  having  seen  and  admired  the 
delightful  success  of  Hayley  in  moulding  the  mind  and 
character  of  his  son,  devoted  himself  in  a  simihar  manner 
to  the  private  education  of  a  very  promising  boy  ;  but 
that,  "  unhappily  for  that  interesting  pupil,  he  lost, 
before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  a  most  vigilant, 
instructive,  and  affectionate  guardian."  Warner  died 
at  his  house  in  St  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell,  after  a  few 
day's  illness,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  "  an  indiscreet 
act  of  good-nature,"  on  the  22nd  of  January  1800,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


A  FORGOTTEN  DIARIST 
MELESINA  TRENXH 

THERE  are  not  many  present-day  readers, 
perhaps,  who  have  so  much  as  heard  the 
name  of  Melesina  Trench  ;  few  know  more 
of  her  than  is  succinctly  told  by  Mr  Thomas 
Seccombe  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  ; 
and  probably  some  of  these,  who  might  be  glad  to  make 
further  acquaintance  with  so  engaging  a  personahty, 
have  been  deterred  from  any  search  after  her  literary 
Remains  by  Mr  Seccombe's  remark  that  the  absence  of 
external  facts,  and  the  devotion  to  la  vie  inte'rieure,  detract 
from  the  interest  of  her  Journal  and  correspondence, 
During  the  latter  half  of  her  Ufe,  it  is  true,  the  letters 
and  journal  entries  devoted  to  gossip,  to  that  "  personal 
talk  "  which  Wordsworth  reprobated,  are  very  few.  Like 
the  poet  of  Rydal  Mount,  she  lived  remote  from  evil  speak- 
ing ;    and  she  might  well  have  said,  with  him : — 

"  Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 
Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous  thought  : 
And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  httlc  boat 
Rocks  in  its  harbour,  loiiging  peacefully. " 

But  her  boat  had  not  always  been  in  harbour  ;  and  that 
part  of  her  Journal,  at  any  rate,  which  deals  with  her  tour 
in  Germany  in  1799-1801  contains  enough  acute  obser- 
vation of  external  things  and  celebrated  persons  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  reader.     No  apology  need  therefore  be 
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made  for  drawing  the  attention  of  a  reading  public  which 
has  recently  welcomed  a  reprint  of  Mrs  Montagu's  brilliant 
superficialities,  and  of  Mrs  Carter's  rather  prosy  moralis- 
ings,  to  Mrs  Trench's  "  delightful  little  Journal,"  which 
Edward  Fitzgerald  "  only  wished  to  be  a  dozen  times  as 
long,"  and  to  her  letters,  which  the  same  excellent  judge 
pronounced  to  be  "  next  best  to  Walpole  and  Cowper  in 
our  language." 

Melesina,  who  was  the  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Chenevix,  son  of  Richard  Chenevix,  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
by  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Gervais,  came 
of  good  Huguenot  stock  on  both  sides.  She  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1768,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  her 
parents  before  she  had  completed  her  fourth  year,  and 
was  brought  up  and  educated  by  her  two  ecclesiastical 
grandfathers  in  succession,  seeing  little  society,  and  hav- 
ing no  amusement  save  such  as  she  could  extract  from  a 
clergyman's  library.  In  1786,  when  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  she  was  married  to  Colonel  St  George,  of  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  in  Ireland,  and  of  Hatley  St  George  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. For  a  time  the  young  couple  lived  at 
Dangan,  an  old  mansion  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park,  which 
was  lent  them  by  Lord  Momington  ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps 
surprising  that  a  young  beauty  of  nineteen,  who  had  never 
seen,  or  at  any  rate  never  lived  with,  any  but  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  and  the  severe,  should  then,  feeling  like  a  bird 
liberated  from  a  cage,  plunge  into  young  and  gay  society, 
and  feel,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  if  her  new  life  were  a  kind 
of  pleasing  dream.  But  the  contrast  with  her  old  associ- 
ations did  not  long  continue  to  be  altogether  pleasing. 

"  About  two  months  after  our  marriage,  we  invited 
for  a  Christmas  party,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rut- 
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land,  with  the  suite  that  attended  him  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant ;  Lord  Westmeath,  Lord  Fitzgibbon,  General  Pitt, 
General  Conyngham,  some  of  the  prettiest  women,  with  a 
group  of  the  gavest  young  men.  I  thought  myself  in 
Elysium  for  half  the  first  week  ;  but  the  charm  was  soon 
broken,  and  I  grew  weary  of  turning  night  into  day,  for 
no  obvious  reason,  as  all  hours  in  the  twenty-four  were 
equally  free  from  interruption,  of  listening  to  the  double 

entendrcs  of  Mrs  and  Lady .  and  of  playing 

commerce  with  a  party  of  women  impatient  for  the  hour 
of  eleven,  which  usually  brought  the  men  in  a  state  very 
unfit  for  the  conversation  or  even  the  presence  of  our 
sex. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  they  removed  to  Dublin,  where  Mr 
St  George's  regiment  was  quartered,  and  where  the  same 
kind  of  life  went  on.  Looking  back  upon  it  in  after  years, 
she  confessed  that  had  not  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  certain 
other  circumstances,  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
and  altered  her  mode  of  life,  the  result  to  her  character 
would  have  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  She  rose 
late  ;  every  study  and  every  accomplishment  was  laid 
aside  ;  she  never  opened  a  book  except  when  having  her 
hair  dressed  ;  never  touched  a  note  except  when  specially 
requested  to  play  for  Mr  St  George.  Of  domestic  arrange- 
ments, of  their  income  and  expenditure,  she  knew  absol- 
utely nothing.  She  scarce  found  a  moment  to  write 
occasionally  to  those  she  loved  ;  and  altogether,  as  she 
declares,  was  in  great  danger  of  ruining  both  her  taste  and 
her  temper.  Then  certain  circumstances  checked  Mr  St 
George's  prospects  of  advancement  ;  his  health  declined  ; 
and  he  was  sent  away  for  some  months  to  the  South  of 
France.  He  returned  visibly  worse,  and  was  recommended 
to  try  the  climate  of  Pc^rtugal.  They  set  out  at  once  for 
Lisbon  ;  but  after  a  lingering  illness  he  died  in  March  1790, 
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just  as  she  had  completed  her  two-and-twentieth  year.  A 
month  later,  she  returned  to  Ireland,  and  spent  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood  in  Dublin.  Five  months  later 
she  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  England  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  commenced  to  keep  a  Journal — which  she  proposed 
to  continue  as  long  as  she  Hved.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  this  Journal  have  been  discovered,  none  of  them  of 
earher  date  than  the  autumn  of  1798,  when  she  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  entries  show  that  her  character  had 
developed  and  deepened.  In  October  1798,  we  find  notes 
of  a  round  of  visits  made  while  her  London  house  was 
being  painted,  including  a  visit  to  Lord  Palmerston  at 
Broadlands,  and  some  friends  at  Southampton,  near  what 
was  to  be  for  many  years  her  own  home.  On  the  3rd  she 
records  having  arrived  two  days  previously  at  Lady 
Buckingham's  : — 

"  La  Trappe  itself  could  not  be  more  solitary  than 
her  habitation.  She  does  not  encourage  visits,  which 
pleases  me,  as  solitude  is  preferable  to  the  casual  uninter- 
esting society  to  be  obtained  in  a  villa  near  London. 
Lady  Buckingham  has  engaged  me  for  a  month's  tite-d- 
tete.  If  our  friendship  survives  this  ordeal,  it  may  be 
immortal." 

At  the  end  of  November  she  returned  to  London, 
which,  as  usual,  agitated  and  disquieted  her,  seeming  to 
be  "  a  gulf  of  splendid  misery  and  attractive  wicked- 
ness "  ;  and  about  a  fortnight  later  her  Journal  contains 
the  following  entry  : — 

"  .  .  .  .  Tranquillity  and  reflection  strengthen  my 
desire  of  living  in  the  country,  because  I  think  I  could 
there  adopt  a  consistent  plan  of  doing  good,  and  see  its 
effects.  In  town  one  may  be  of  use  in  a  desultory  way. 
but  not  to  the  same  extent,  or  with  the  same  pleasure, 
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One  is  divided  from  the  objects  one  serves.  Those 
times  are  past  when  everything  I  saw,  every  person  I 
met,  every  employment  I  engaged  in,  amused,  improved, 
or  interested  me.  I  no  longer  study  character  and  seek 
friends  ;  an  indifference  is  creeping  over  me.  I  see  all 
around  me  acting  a  part,  pursuing  they  know  not  what, 
yet  as  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it  as  if  eternal  happiness 
depended  on  it.  An  anxiety  to  go  everywhere,  to  know 
everybody,  to  associate  with  those  above  them  in 
position,  seems  a  marked  feature  of  the  polished  inhabi- 
tants of  London.  Like  flies  caught  in  a  bottle  of  honey, 
all  are  smothered  in  disgusting  sweets,  and  all  are  trying 
to  rise  above  each  other,  no  matter  how.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  \ace  and  virtue  are  broken  down,  '  well- 
dressed,  well-bred,  well-equiped  '  is  a  passport  to  every 
door.  The  affected  lip-deep  homage  paid  to  virtue,  while 
every  knee  bows  to  Baal,  whenever  he  appears  clad  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  spreads  a  varnish  over  vice  which 
only  throws  it  out  in  stronger  colours  and  darker 
deformity.     I  was  made  for  a  better  life." 

How  and  where,  between  December  1798  and  October 
1799,  she  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  higher  life  than  was 
possible  in  the  London  of  the  Regency  does  not  appear. 
But  at  the  latter  date  we  find  her  at  Yarmouth,  waiting 
for  a  fair  wind  to  waft  her  over  to  Germany,  where, 
perhaps,  she  expected  to  find  better  manners  and  morals 
than  in  London. 

She  was  detained  several  days  at  Yarmouth  by  con- 
trary winds,  her  "  imprisonment  "  in  that  uninviting 
place  being  relieved  by  the  attentions  of  young  Hudson 
Gurnoy,  the  banker,  who  not  only  saw  to  her  monetary 
matters,  but  lent  her  books,  and  enlivened  her  stay  in  a 
wretched  inn  by  his  pleasant  conversation.  She  had  been 
described  as  "  a  person  travelling  alone  for  her  health  "  ; 
and  the  old  head  of  the  bank  had  concluded  that  she  was  a 
decrepit  elderly  lady,  who  might  safely  be  consigned  to 
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his  youthful  partner.  Young  Gurney's  description  of  his 
surprise  when  he  saw  her  "  was  conceived  in  a  very  good 
strain  of  flattery."  Similar  pohte  attention  awaited  her 
at  every  stopping-place.  On  the  morning  after  her 
arrival  at  Ham,  near  Hamburg,  Baron  Bretuil,  a  rich 
emigre,  called  upon  her  to  say  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his 
daughter  as  much  as  of  himself  that  she  should  take  up 
her  quarters  in  his  house.  But,  from  first  to  last,  none 
of  the  numerous  acquaintances  she  made  seem  to  have 
suspected  how  keenly  they  were  being  studied,  and  their 
characteristics  carefully  noted  in  the  beautiful  young 
widow's  Journal. 

"  His  daughter,  Madame  de  Matignon,  has  a  certain 
share  of  wit,  the  best  manners  possible,  and  unalterable 
cheerfulness,  amounting  indeed  to  what  may  be  called 
uncommon  high  spirits.  His  granddaughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Montmorenci,  is  pleasing,  lively,  and  well- 
bred,  less  clever  than  her  mother  in  conversation,  and 
excessively  occupied  with  her  toilette,  but  in  so  una- 
affected  a  way,  it  rather  diverts  than  fatigues  you.  The 
whole  time  of  my  visit,  she  has  employed  herself  in 
taking  patterns  of  everything  I  possessed,  and  making 
up  similar  dresses  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  milliner  or 
mantua-maker." 

Either  Mrs  St  George  must  have  possessed  exceptional 
good  taste  in  dress,  as  well  as  taken  out  with  her  what  a 
modern  modiste  would  call  a  fine  set  of  models,  or  her 
exceptional  beauty  must  have  made  any  dress  she  wore 
fascinating  ;  for,  according  to  her  own  account,  she 
appears  to  have  set  the  fashions  in  half  the  Courts  of 
Europe.    When  at  Brunswick,  in  the  following  January  : — 

"Just  as  I  was  going  to  dinner,  Madame  de  Haug- 
witz,  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Minister,  who  introduced 
herself  to  me  last  night  by  an  encomium  on  my  dress, 
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sent  her  tailor  for  the  pattern  of  my  gown,  begging 
that  this  person,  whom,  in  a  note  he  showed  me,  she 
calls  vion  ami.  would  engage  me  to  put  it  on  that  he 
might  see  what  a  good  effect  it  had." 

She  remarks  that  she  thought  this  intolerably  free  and 
easy,  considering  that  she  was  a  perfect  stranger  ;  but 
others  were  even  more  free.  When  at  Vienna,  Madame  de 
Kalitschoff.  the  Russian  Ambassadress,  a  lively,  pretty 
woman,  became  so  impatient  for  the  pattern  of  the 
English  lady's  combs  that  she  pulled  them  out  of  Mrs  St 
George's  head  at  supper  time,  in  order  to  put  them  into 
her  own.  By  this  time  our  fair  diarist  had  become  used 
to  such  free  and  easy  behaviour,  and  expressed  little 
surprise,  merely  remarking  that  the  women  generally 
showed  little  taste  in  dress,  and  heaped  a  variety  of 
showy  ornaments  one  upon  another.  The  German 
peasantry  and  tradespeople  she  found  quiet  and  obliging 
in  their  manner,  and  by  no  means  rapacious.  The 
postillions  pleased  her  by  neither  swearing  at  nor  beating 
their  horses,  and  by  being  satisfied  with  a  gratuity  of 
sixteen  groschen — equal  to  about  half-a-crown.  But  they 
did  not  carry  her  very  fast.  Writing  from  Soltau  on 
November  6,  she  says  : — 

"  I  must  give  you  an  idea  of  this  day's  journey,  not 
by  way  of  complaint,  but  of  narrative.  Without  delay, 
dispute,  or  accident,  or  even  quitting  the  carria,ge,  I 
have  travelled  from  Hofcn  here,  exactly  at  the  rate  of 
two  English  miles  an  hour,  in  a  post-chaise,  but  moder- 
ately loaded,  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  is  two  posts, 
one  of  four,  the  otiier  of  three  German  miles,  each  of 
which  you  know  is  some  four  English.  The  roads  are 
dreadfully  bad,  but  from  the  flatness  of  the  country, 
and  i\\r  absence  of  either  wall  or  ditch,  not  dangerous." 

And  not  only  w:ls   she   compelled    to  travel  so   slowly  ; 
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but  there  were  no  luxurious  hotels  on  a  German  road  in 
those  days,  nothing  but  small  rooms,  with  sanded  floors, 
without  carpet  or  curtains,  dark  little  beds  in  comers, 
and  wooden  chairs. 

She  arrived  at  Hanover  in  the  first  week  of  November, 
and  stayed  there  until  the  end  of  December.  Dean 
Trench  makes  no  reference  to  the  story  ;  but  it  became 
well  enough  known  that  she  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  Prince  Adolphus,  who  was  acting  as  Viceroy  at  the 
time  of  her  visit,  that  but  for  the  stringent  provisions 
of  his  father's  Royal  Marriage  Act  of  1772,  he  would 
have  made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage.  Prince  Adolphus 
Frederick,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  seventh  son 
and  tenth  child  of  George  HI.,  and  was  born  in  February 
1774,  so  that  he  would  have  been  nearly  twenty-six 
years  old  when  he  met  Mrs  St  George  in  1799,  she  being 
then  in  her  thirty-second  year.  There  was  some  corre- 
spondence between  them  ;  but  after  her  marriage  to  Mr 
Trench  in  1803,  the  Prince  returned  all  her  letters,  and 
her  portrait,  dehcately  intimating  that  he  had  no  longer 
the  right  to  keep  them.  He  continued  to  act  as  Viceroy 
at  Hanover  until  the  death  of  Wilham  IV.  in  1837.  In 
1801  he  was  created  Duke  of  Cambridge.  In  1818  he 
married  Augusta,  daughter  of  Frederick,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  became  the  father  of  George,  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, so  long  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army. 
and  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  mother  of  the  present 
Princess  of  Wales.  He  died  at  Kew  in  1850.  To  bear 
this  in  mind  will  give  additional  interest  to  some  of  the 
entries  in  Mrs  St  George's  Journal,  which  her  son  ap- 
parently thought  in  need  of  no  elucidation.  The  Prince 
arrived  in  Hanover  after  she  had  been  there  about  a 
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week,  and  he  called  on  her  the  following  morning.  It 
was  evidently  a  case  of  mutual  attraction,  for  she  notes 
in  her  diary  : — 

"  His  exterior  is  highly  prepossessing.  He  is  ex- 
tremely handsome,  tall,  and  finely  formed.  His  com- 
plexion fair,  yet  manly  ;  his  features  regular,  yet 
expressive.  His  manners  bear  that  stamp  of  real 
goodness  which  no  art  can  imitate,  no  other  charm 
replace  ;  and  though  he  presents  himself  with  suitable 
dignity,  his  address  immediately  inspires  ease  and 
confidence.  His  conversation  is  fluent,  various,  and 
entertaining." 

On  the  following  day  the  Prince  called,  and  intro- 
duced Madame  de  Biissche,  "  a  beautiful  grandmother, 
with  irresistible  manners,"  whom  he  had  fixed  upon  to 
accompany  Mrs  St  George  in  a  round  of  visits  ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  her  stay  in  Hanover,  she  and  the 
Prince  seem  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  one  another. 
They  met  at  Madame  de  Walmoden's  evening  parties, 
or  elsewhere ;  and  she  discovered  "  a  frankness  and 
goodness  in  his  manner  that  pleases  more  than  his  graces 
and  his  talents."  And  the  latter,  we  are  assured,  were 
considerable  ;  for  not  only  did  he  sing  with  "  a  very  good 
taste  and  a  charming  voice,"  but,  as  she  was  informed 
by  his  whilom  tutor,  he  was  still  in  the  habit  of  rising  at 
six  every  morning,  and  of  taking  four  lessons  daily  "  in 
different  branches  of  study  and  science,"  He  kept  her 
regularly  supplied  with  newspapers,  which  apparently 
he  usually  delivered  in  person.  And  we  may  read  what 
we  please  between  the  lines  when  she  records  that  Mr 
Tattler  (ominous  name  !)  his  former  tutor,  sate  with  her 
a  whole  evening  discoursing  on  the  Prince's  goodness  and 
various  merits,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  inform 
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her  that  he  never  spoke  of  the  King,  his  father,  without 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  would  certainly  never  do  anything 
to  cause  that  afflicted  monarch  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
On  December  the  3rd  she  journalises  : — 

"  A  ball  at  Prince  Adolphus'.  He  was  good  enough 
to  begin  it  with  me.  His  house  is  very  beautiful,  both 
as  to  taste  and  magnificence,  and  the  former  pre- 
dominates just  enough.  The  rooms  are  chiefly  hung 
and  furnished  with  Lyons  silks,  in  compartments,  and 
the  ceilings,  floors,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  are  painted 
in  the  most  exquisite  style.  The  hall  is  lofty  and 
well-proportioned,  the  apartments  perfectly  distri- 
buted, and  there  is  a  marble  saloon  and  a  boudoir  lined 
with  looking-glass,  which  more  resemble  a  description 
in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  than  anything  one  has  seen 
in  real  hfe.  The  ball  was  gay  and  brilliant  ;  many 
more  men  than  women,  which  still  surprises  me,  after 
having  been  accustomed  to  see  seven  women  to  one  man 
in  London.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  good- 
nature of  the  Hanoverian  ladies — no  malicious  shrugs 
or  whispers,  no  sarcasms  under  the  mask  of  compli- 
ments, no  satirical  glances  from  top  to  bottom  of  one's 
dress,  no  sign  of  displeasure  at  the  Prince's  goodness 
to  a  stranger." 

It  is  evident  that  a  very  pretty  story  might  have  been 
told  of  the  charming  and  chivalrous  Prince  and  the 
fascinating  young  widow  ;  and  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  must  have  afforded  the  hint  upon  which  Mr 
George  Meredith  founded  the  episode  of  the  Princess 
Ottila  in  his  "  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond."  Of 
course  Mrs  St  George  made  many  other  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances during  her  two  months'  stay  at  Hanover  ; 
prominent  among  them  being  Count  Miinster,  afterwards 
so  well  known  at  the  Court  of  St  James's.  At  Count 
Miinster's  she  met  Madame  Zimmermann,  widow  of  the 
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celebrated  uxiter  on  "  Solitude,"  whom  she  found  to  be 
a  very  pleasing  and  intelligent  woman,  but  who  was  not 
admitted  to  any  of  the  assemblies  of  the  first-class  people, 
though  she  was  permitted  to  visit  them  in  private.  Mrs 
St  George  notes  with  what  rigorous  exactitude  the  dis- 
tinction was  kept  up  between  the  noblesse  and  the  other 
classes.  At  first  it  provoked  her ;  but  after  a  time 
(being  unaffected  by  it  herself),  she  came  to  think  that 
it  probably  contributed  more  to  the  general  happiness  than 
the  mi.xture  of  ranks  in  London. 

"  Here,  everyone  moves  contentedly  in  their  own 
class  ;  there,  all  are  struggling  to  associate  with  those 
above  them  ;  whence  proceeds  a  vast  share  of  envy, 
expense,  and  dissipation.  Much  of  these  evils  is  cut  up 
by  the  roots,  when  it  is  impossible  by  any  exertion  to 
quit  the  society  of  equals  for  that  of  superiors  ;  and  as 
this  rule  only  extends  to  large  societies,  it  does  not 
break  asunder  any  endearing  ties ;  for  who  would 
not  rather  see  their  friend  in  a  society  of  six  than  of 
sixty  persons  ?  " 

But  if  Mrs  St  George  had  found  herself  in  the  position  of 
Madame  Zimmcrmann,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  a 
very  different  account  of  the  matter  !  As  it  was,  Hanover 
provided  a  most  delightful  environment  for  her  ;  and 
when  her  visit  came  to  an  end,  Prince  Adolphus  gave  her 
a  map  of  Germany,  to  facilitate  her  tour,  as  well  as  what 
was  of  much  more  use  to  that  end,  viz.,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  by  whom  she  was 
consequently  received  with  "  the  most  winning  con- 
descension." She  acknowledges,  however,  that  she  would 
have  enjoyed  the  Duchess's  civiUty  and  conversation 
much  more  than  she  did  if  that  Princess  had  not  managed 
to  extract  from  her  that  she  was  several  years  older  than 
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most  people  imagined  her  to  be.  Every  morning  brought 
her  a  regular  invitation  to  dine  and  sup  at  Court,  except 
when  she  was  known  to  be  engaged  to  the  Hereditary 
Princess  or  to  the  Dowager.  The  Hereditary  Prince  (who, 
after  Prince  Adolphus,  would  not  do  at  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  being  a  married  man)  made  love  to  her  at  table. 
The  Dowager,  a  wonderful  woman  of  eighty-five,  sister 
to  Frederick  the  Great,  appeared  "  Uke  a  model  of  agree- 
able old  age  turned  in  ivory."  Of  the  reigning  Duke  and 
Duchess  she  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  which  tallies  very  well 
with  the  account  given  in  the  Diaries  and  Correspondence 
of  Lord  Malmesbury.  The  Duke  was  a  tall,  military- 
looking  man,  with  a  fine  penetrating  countenance, 
imposing  and  dignified  to  statehness,  of  polite  manners, 
and  speaking  well,  though  seldom. 

"  I  have  never  seen  him  converse  with  a  woman. 
There  is  an  apparent  coldness  in  his  manner  to  the 
Duchess,  and  in  hers  to  him  a  degree  of  constraint 
which  it  is  evident  she  tries  to  conceal." 

A  circumstance  which  need  cause  little  wonder  when  we 
learn  that  "  her  rival,"  a  woman  of  birth  and  fashion,  was 
lodged  in  the  palace,  and  that  the  Duke  dined  with  her 
on  a  fixed  day  in  every  week.  Throughout  Germany, 
she  found  that  a  mistress  was  considered  almost  a 
necessary  part  of  the  estabhshment  of  a  married  man  ; 
the  case  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  lived  in  his  own 
family,  and  was  attached  only  to  his  own  wife,  being 
noted  as  a  singularity.  While  under  "protection,"  these 
ladies  flourished  exceedingly  ;  but  the  position  was  not 
without  its  risks,  as  appears  from  the  following  story  : — 

"  Madame  de  Ritz,  mistress  to  the  late  King  [of 
Prussia]  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  eighty  thousand 
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louis.  She  was  a  woman  of  very  mean  birth  ;  but 
induced  the  King,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  to 
ennoble  her  (he  created  her  Countess  of  Lichtenaw), 
and  then  appeared  at  Court,  which  gave  great  offence. 
The  King  had  not  been  dead  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
she  was  arrested,  hurried  to  a  fortress,  there  to  be  con- 
fined for  hfe,  and  all  her  fortune,  except  an  allowance 
of  four  thousand  crowns  a  year,  confiscated,  and  given 
to  the  poor.     All  this  without  a  trial!  " 

Mrs  St  George  says  that  as  she  listened  to  this  story  she 
blessed  dear  England  ;  from  which  we  are  not  perhaps 
to  conclude  that  she  approved  of  such  irregularities,  or 
that  she  considered  Madame  de  Ritz  (and  other  similar 
ladies  who  might  have  been  pointed  out  in  dear  England) , 
to  be  altogether  entitled  to  their  ill-gotten  gains.  Ger- 
many at  the  same  time  possessed  greater  facilities  for 
divorce  than  England. 

"  The  Lutheran  religion,  which  is  that  professed  here, 
allows  a  man  to  marry  two  or  more  sisters  in  succession  ; 
and  of  this  permission  people  often  avail  themselves, 
as  well  as  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  if  cither  party  com- 
plain of  incompatibihty  of  temper,  a  most  convenient 
and  sweeping  cause  of  separation.  At  this  moment 
(in  Berlin)  a  pair,  in  the  very  first  circle,  are  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  to  enable  the  lady  to  marry 
a  young  officer,  and  the  gentleman  his  wife's  younger 
sister.  A  woman  may  retain  an  unimpeached  char- 
acter after  an  unlimited  number  of  these  separations." 

There  appears  to  have  been  also  another  curious  reason 
for  some  of  the  numerous  divorces.  Later  on,  in  Berlin, 
Mr  St  George  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess 

,  who  was  then  married  to  a  fifth  husband,  having 

already  divorced  four  ;  and  she  had  done  this,  it  was 
reported,  for  the  sake  of  the  jewels,  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  her  infidelity,  remained  with  the  wife  ;   and  which 
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the  German  noblesse  were  not  allowed  to  sell  without 
going  through  certain  troublesome  formalities,  which 
rendered  the  sale  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  (except  in 
cases  of  evident  necessity)  a  great  disgrace. 

Mrs  St  George  paid  two  visits  to  Dresden,  the  first 
from  January  to  March,  and  the  second  from  August  to 
October  1800,  living  principally  on  each  occasion  with 
the  family  of  Mrs  Elliot,  the  English  Ambassador. 
Dresden,  like  so  many  other  places  she  visited,  was  full 
of  foreigners  of  several  nationalities,  with  a  preponderance 
of  Russians  and  Poles.  At  Madame  de  Loss's,  Alexis 
Orloff  was  presented  to  her,  when  she  was  so  embarrassed 
by  the  recollection  of  the  atrocities  attributed  to  him  that 
she  was  unable  to  observe  and  characterise  him  with  her 
usual  keenness.  Orloff  and  his  two  brothers,  it  may  be 
remembered,  founded  their  fortunes  by  stranghng  Peter 
III.,  husband  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  with  their  own 
hands  ;  and  Alexis  had  been  guilty  of  an  even  viler  crime. 
Catherine  was  disquieted  by  the  existence  and  freedom 
of  a  young  daughter  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  who  was 
reported  to  be  living  in  poverty  and  obscurity  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Italy.  Alexis  Orloff  discovered  her  retreat 
in  Rome,  paid  court  to  her,  married  her,  and  then 
immediately  took  her  with  him  to  Russia,  and  dehvered 
her  up  to  Catherine,  who  imprisoned  her  in  a  Russian 
dungeon  till  she  died.  The  figure  of  this  scarcely  human 
creature,  says  Mrs  St  George,  was  colossal  and  massy, 
but  not  at  all  like  the  frontispiece  to  his  History  ;  and  she 
was  surprised  to  find  that  in  place  of  a  savage  air,  he  had  a 
countenance  rather  mild  than  otherwise.  Of  two  other 
Russians  who  were  then  at  Dresden  she  received  the 
following  account  from  Mr  Elliot  : — 
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"  He  was  invited  to  dine  with  a  Russian  major  ; 
and  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  been  thought  too 
sickly  to  serve  in  the  army,  laid  the  cloth  rather  awk- 
wardly. His  master  beat  him  furiously,  first  with  a 
stick,  next  with  an  iron  bar.  '  Good  heavens,'  cried  Mr 
Elliot,  '  you  will  kill  the  man  !  '— '  Why,'  replied  the 
major,  '  it  is  very  hard  that  I  have  killed  seven  or  eight, 
jmd  never  been  able  to  make  a  good  servant  yet.'  At 
another  time,  Mr  Elliot  dined  with  a  gentleman  who 
talked  of  the  aversion  the  Cossacks  had  to  the  Jews. 
'  Now  I  dare  say,'  cried  he, '  this  little  fellow  behind  me,' 
turning  to  a  Cossack  of  about  thirteen,  '  has  dispatched 
them  by  the  score.' — '  The  most  I  ever  killed  at  once  was 
eleven,'  answered  the  young  savage,  with  a  grin. 
'  Impossible  !  '  said  Mr  Elliot,  '  that  boy  could  have 
killed  eleven  men  !  ' — '  Oh  yes,'  answered  he  '  for  my 
father  bound  their  hands,  and  I  stabbed  them.'  " 

On  the  occasion  of  her  second  visit  to  Dresden,  she  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  some  interesting  personages 
of  another  character.  At  Mr  Elliot's  she  met  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland,  who  had  then  been  married  scarcely  three 
years,  and  were  not  yet  in  a  position  to  play  the  role  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses  in  London. 
The  first  impression  of  her  ladyship  was  that  she  was  tall 
and  embonpoint,  with  fine  eyes,  an  agreeable  countenance, 
rather  well-looking  than  handsome,  and  possessed  of  a 
pleasing  manner ;  but  after  dining  with  her  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  we  are  told  that  her  ladyship's  manner  to  her 
husband  was  too  imperious,  not  so  much  the  tyranny  of  a 
mistress  or  a  wife,  as  that  of  a  governess  to  her  trembling 
pupil. 

"  She  has  a  mixture  of  imperiousness  and  caprice  very 
amusing  to  the  mere  spectators.  Her  indolence  is  also 
remarkable,  and  she  lies  in  a  very  easy  posture  on  a  sofa, 
with  screens  between  the  lights  and  her  eyes,  in  all  the 
dignity   of   idleness,    employing   every   individual   who 
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travels  in  her  party,  without  apology  or  intermission. 
Her  husband  has  the  honour  of  being  fag-in-chief,  but 
she  likewise  entirely  occupies  a  humorous  clergyman, 
a  peevish  physician,  and  a  young  lord.  There  is  besides 
a  boy  (Mr  Dickens)  who  comes  occasionally,  like  those 
who  attend  servants  in  great  famihes,  to  do  jobs  ;  but 
he  has  found  out  that  she  dislikes  the  trouble  of  repeat- 
ing her  orders,  and  often  evades  them  by  affecting  not 
to  hear." 

It  was  at  Dresden  in  October  1800  that  Mrs  St  George 
met  with  Nelson  and  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  then  on 
their  way  home  from  Naples,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Hamilton's  mother,  "  Mrs  Cadogan,"  and  Miss  Cornelie 
Knight.  Dean  Trench  refers  to  the  contrast  between  his 
mother's  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Nelson  party  at 
Dresden,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  official  account 
given  by  Pettigrew  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Pettigrew  says  : — 

"  In  two  days  he  reached  Dresden,  where  Mr  Elliot 
was  British  Minister.  Prince  Xavier,  the  brother  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  here  visited  Nelson.  The  cele- 
brated Dresden  Gallery  was  thrown  open  for  his  in- 
spection and  his  friends',  and  they  remained  eight  days 
in  the  city,  admiring  its  worthy  beauties  and  receiving 
entertainments  at  the  Court,  and  when  they  took  their 
departure,  gondolas  magnificently  fitted  up  were  in 
readiness  to  convey  them  to  Hamburg." 

Mrs  St  George  paints  a  very  different  picture,  which  has 
been  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight  by  the  bio- 
graphers both  of  Nelson  and  of  Lady  Hamilton  ;  but  of 
which  one  must  say,  as  Edward  Fitzgerald  did,  that 
however  sorry  one  may  be  to  have  such  an  account  of 
Lord  Nelson,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  its  truth.  Lady 
Hamilton,  in  particular,  is  described  as  minutely  (and  as 
ruthlessly)  as  a  naturalist  might  describe  some  new  and 
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strange  reptile  just  added  to  his  collection  ;  and  in  view 
of  the  rather  excessive  eulogy  which  has  recently  been 
showered  upon  that  remarkable  syren,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  Mrs  St  George's  account  of  her  in  extenso. 
On  October  3,  she  journalises  : — 

"  Dined  at  the  Elliot's  with  only  the  Nelson  party. 
It  is  plain  that  Lord  Nelson  thinks  of  nothing  but  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  is  totally  occupied  by  the  same  object. 
She  is  bold,  forward,  coarse,  assuming,  and  vain.  Her 
figure  is  colossal,  but,  excepting  her  feet,  which  are 
hideous,  well-shaped.  Hei  bones  are  large,  and  she  is 
exceedingly  embonpoint.  She  resembles  the  bust  of 
V  Ariadne  ;   the  shape  of  all  her  features  is  fine,  as  is  the 

form  of  her  head,  and  particularly  her  ears  ;  her  teeth 
are  a  little  irregular  but  tolerably  white  ;  her  eyes 
light  blue,  with  a  brown  spot  in  one,  which,  though  a 
defect,  takes  nothing  away  from  her  beauty  or  expres- 
sion. Her  eyebrows  and  hair  are  dark,  and  her  com- 
plexion coarse.  Her  expression  is  strongly  marked, 
variable,  and  interesting  ;  her  movements  in  common  life 
ungraceful,  her  voice  loud,  yet  not  disagreeable.  Lord 
Nelson  is  a  little  man,  without  any  dignity  ;  who,  I 
suppose,  must  resemble  what  Suwarrow  was  in  his 
youth,  as  he  is  like  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of  that 
General.  Lady  Hamilton  takes  possession  of  him,  and 
he  is  a  willing  captive,  the  most  submissive  and  devoted 
I  have  seen.  Sir  William  is  old,  infirm,  and  all  admira- 
tion of  his  wife,  and  never  spoke  to-day  but  to  applaud 
her.  Miss  Cornelia  Knight  seems  the  decided  flatterer 
of  the  two,  and  never  opens  her  moutli  but  to  show 
forth  their  praise  ;  and  Mrs  Cadogan,  Lady  Hamilton's 
mother,  is — what  one  might  expect.  After  dinner  we 
had  several  songs  in  honour  of  Nelson,  written  by  Miss 
Knight,  and  sung  by  Lady  Hamilton.  She  puffs  the 
incense  full  in  his  face  ;  but  he  receives  it  with  pleasure, 
and  snuffs  it  up  very  cordially.  Tiie  songs  all  ended  in 
the  sailor's  way  with  '  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra,'  and  a 
bumper  with  the  last  drop  on  the  nail,  a  ceremony  I  had 
never  heard  of  or  seen  before." 
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She  appears  to  have  been  with  the  Nelson  party  every 
day  of  the  week  which  they  spent  in  Dresden.  On  the  4th 
she  accompanied  them  to  Mr  EUiot's  box  at  the  Opera, 
when  Lady  Hamilton  was  profuse  in  such  compliments 
as  "  prove  she  thinks  mere  exterior  alone  of  any  conse- 
quence." On  the  5th,  at  Lady  Hamilton's  invitation, 
she  went  to  see  Lord  Nelson  dressed  for  Court,  "  a  perfect 
constellation  of  stars  and  orders."  On  the  6th  she  dined 
with  Lord  Nelson  at  his  hotel,  and  afterwards  went  to  a 
party  and  a  concert  given  in  his  honour,  when  Lady 
Hamilton  loaded  her  with  "  all  marks  of  friendship  at 
first  sight,"  a  matter  she  always  found  it  more  difficult  to 
believe  in  than  love  at  first  sight.  On  the  7th  she  break- 
fasted with  Lady  Hamilton,  and  saw  her  representations 
of  the  best  statues  and  paintings  extant  ;  a  performance 
of  which  there  exists  no  better  description  than  the 
following  : — 

"  She  assumes  their  attitude,  expression,  and  drapery 
with  great  facility,  swiftness,  and  accuracy.  Several 
Indian  shawls,  a  chair,  some  antique  vases,  a  wreath  of 
roses,  a  tambourine,  and  a  few  children,  are  her  whole 
apparatus.  She  stands  at  one  end  of  the  room,  with  a 
strong  light  to  her  left,  and  every  other  window  closed. 
Her  hair  (which,  by-the-bye,  is  never  clean)  is  short, 
dressed  like  an  antique,  and  her  gown  a  simple  cahco 
chemise,  very  easy,  with  loose  sleeves  to  the  wrist.  She 
disposes  the  shawls  so  as  to  form  Grecian,  Turkish, 
and  other  drapery,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  turbans.  Her 
arrangement  of  the  turbans  is  absolute  sleight  of  hand, 
she  does  it  so  quickly,  so  easily,  and  so  well.  It  is  a 
beautiful  performance,  amusing  to  the  most  ignorant, 
and  highly  interesting  to  lovers  of  art.  The  chief  of  her 
imitations  are  from  the  antique.  Each  representation 
lasts  about  ten  minutes.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though 
coarse  and   ungraceful   in   common    life,   she  becomes 
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highly  graceful,  and  even  beautiful,  during  this  per- 
formance. It  is  also  singular  that,  in  spite  of  the 
accuracy  of  her  imitation  of  the  finest  ancient  draperies, 
her  usual  dress  is  tasteless,  vulgar,  loaded,  and  un- 
becoming. She  has  borrowed  several  of  my  gowns,  and 
much  admires  my  dress  ;  which  cannot  flatter,  as  her 
own  is  so  frightful.  Her  waist  is  absolutely  between  her 
shoulders.  After  showing  her  attitudes,  she  sang,  and  I 
accompanied.  Her  voice  is  good,  and  very  strong,  but 
she  is  frequently  out  of  tune  ;  her  expression  strongly 
marked  and  various  ;  but  she  has  no  shake,  no  flexi- 
bility, and  no  sweetness.  She  acts  her  songs,  which  I 
think  the  last  degree  of  bad  taste.  All  imperfect 
imitations  are  disagreeable,  and  to  represent  passion 
with  the  eyes  fixed  on  a  book,  and  the  person  confined 
to  a  spot,  must  always  be  a  poor  piece  of  acting  manqu^. 
She  continues  her  demonstrations  of  friendship,  pays  me 
many  compliments,  both  when  I  am  absent  and  present, 
and  said  many  fine  things  about  my  accompanying  her 
at  sight.  Still,  she  does  not  gain  upon  me.  I  think  her 
bold,  daring,  vain  even  to  folly,  and  stamped  with  the 
manners  of  her  first  situation  much  more  strongly  than 
one  would  suppose,  after  having  represented  Majesty, 
and  lived  in  good  company  fifteen  years.  Her  ruling 
passions  seem  to  me  vanity,  avarice,  and  love  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  She  showed  a  great  avidity  for 
presents,  and  has  actually  obtained  some  at  Dresden  by 
the  common  artifice  of  admiring  and  longing.  Mr 
Elliot  says,  '  she  will  captivate  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  mind  is  as  vulgar  as  her  own,  and  play  a  great 
part  in  England.'  " 

On  the  8th  our  fair  diarist  dined  at  Madame  de  Loss's 
witli  the  Nelson  party.  Lady  Hamilton  had  not  been 
invited  at  first  ;  but  when  Nelson  promptly  sent  his 
excuse,  Mr  Elliot  persuaded  Madame  Loss  to  invite  her. 
The  Electress,  it  appeared,  would  not  receive  Lady 
Hamilton,  on  account  of  her  former  dissolute  life  ;  and 
as  her  ladyship  much  wished  to  go  to  Court,  a  pretext  was 
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made  to  hold  no  Court  so  long  as  the  Nelson  party  stayed. 
Lord  Nelson,  declares  Mrs  St  George,  understanding  that 
the  Elector  did  not  wish  to  see  her  ladyship,  said  to  Mr 
Elliot, — "  Sir,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  of  that  sort,  Lady 
Hamilton  will  knock  the  Elector  down  !  "  On  the  9th 
there  was  a  breakfast-party  at  the  ElUot's,  when  Lady 
Hamilton  repeated  her  attitudes  with  great  effect  ;  and 
also  furnished  material  for  the  following  observations. 

"  All  the  company,  except  their  party  and  myself, 
went  away  before  dinner  ;  after  which  Lady  Hamilton, 
who  declared  she  was  passionately  fond  of  champagne, 
took  such  a  portion  of  it  as  astonished  me.  Lord  Nelson 
was  not  behindhand,  called  more  vociferously  than 
usual  for  songs  in  his  own  praise,  and,  after  many 
JDumpers,  proposed  the  Queen  of  Naples,  adding,  '  She 
is  my  Queen  ;  she  is  Queen  to  the  backbone.'  Poor  Mr 
Elliot,  who  was  anxious  the  party  should  not  expose 
themselves  more  than  they  had  done  already,  and  wished 
to  get  over  the  last  day  as  well  as  he  had  done  the  rest, 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  effusion  of  champagne,  and 
effected  it  with  some  difficulty  ;  but  not  till  the  Lord 
and  Lady,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Anthony  and  Moll 
Cleopatra,  were  pretty  far  gone.  I  was  so  tired, 
I  returned  home  soon  after  dinner,  but  not  till 
'  Cleopatra  '  had  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  her 
doubts  whether  the  Queen  would  receive  her,  adding, 
'  I  care  little  about  it.  I  had  much  rather  she 
would  settle  half  Sir  William's  pension  on  me.'  " 

On  the  following  day,  the  loth,  to  everybody's  relief, 
Mr  Elhot  saw  the  party  off  on  board  ship  for  Hamburg, 
having  eagerly  jumped  (so  Mrs  St  George  declares),  at  a 
not  very  authoritative,  and,  as  it  proved,  quite  erroneous 
report  that  a  frigate  awaited  them  at  that  port.  He  after- 
wards told  her  that  : — 

"  The  moment  they  were  on  board  there  was  an  end  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  the  attitudes,  of  the  acting,  the  danc- 
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ing,  and  the  singing.  Lady  Hamilton's  maid  began 
to  scold  in  French  about  some  provisions  which  had  been 
forgot,  in  language  quite  impossible  to  repeat,  using 
certain  French  words,  which  were  never  spoken  but  by 
men  of  the  lowest  class,  and  roaring  them  out  from  one 
boat  to  another.  Lady  Hamilton  began  bawling  for  an 
Irish  stew,  and  her  old  mother  set  about  washing  the 
potatoes,  which  she  did  as  cleverly  as  possible.  They 
were  exactly  like  Hogarth's  actresses  dressing  in  a 
barn." 

Several  months,  from  March  to  July,  were  spent  by  Mrs 
St  George  in  Vienna  ;  at  that  time  a  city  whose  53,000 
inhabitants  were  packed  within  walls  which  the  lady  says 
she  could  have  walked  round  in  an  hour.  Before  she  had 
been  there  a  week,  she  had  so  many  engagements  as  to  be 
quite  embarrassed  in  her  choice.  Her  pleasantest  hours 
were  spent  at  Lord  Minto's,  Prince  Schwarzenberg's, 
and  the  house  of  the  Hanoverian  Minister.  After  visiting 
the  houses  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Prince  Colloredo,  and 
other  great  nobles,  she  notes  that  the  dinners  were  not  such 
as  would  content  an  English  epicure  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  conversation  was  very  meagre,  little  events 
being  magnified,  as  in  a  small  provincial  town,  politics 
never,  and  literature  seldom  so  much  as  mentioned.  The 
abundance  of  pearls  and  diamonds  worn  was  absolutely 
dazzling  ;  and  she  learned  that  they  were  mostly  entailed. 
Altogether,  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  seemed  to  her  to  be 
the  Sybarites  of  Europe  ;  with  a  love  of  diversion  that  was 
a  bar  to  any  real  cultivation  of  intellect,  art,  or  science. 
The  nobility  did  not  disdain  to  engage  in  any  branch  of 
commerce  ;  those  who  had  vineyards  made  a  practice  of 
selhng  wine  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  five  bottles,  or  a 
llorin's  worth,  at  a  time  ;   and  even  Prince  Starcmbcrg,  it 
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was  said,  would  consent  to  sell  a  single  tree  out  of  his 
favourite  garden,  if  any  one  offered  a  sufficient  price  for  it. 
Yet  Vienna  was  no  place  of  gay  dissipation  ;  for  the 
spectacles  were  indifferent,  and  the  assemblies  but  little 
frequented  ;   there  were  few  concerts,  and  no  balls. 

"  Those  who  are  of  notorious  bad  character  are 
received  in  all  societies  with  as  much  empressement  as 
those  of  the  very  best  conduct.  The  few  really  virtuous 
women  do  not  make  a  class  apart,  but  associate  in- 
discriminately and  even  form  friendships  with  those  who 
are  most  notoriously  otherwise.  Yet  a  certain  respect 
is  shown  to  a  good  character,  for,  though  gallantry  is 
never  blamed,  a  uniform  Hfe  of  virtue  is  often  praised 
....  Scandal  is  a  vice  totally  unknown  ;  its  most 
general  object  among  women  is  here  not  disgraceful,  so 
hardly  ever  made  a  topic,  and,  when  mentioned,  spoken 
of  without  censure  or  enlargement." 

Nevertheless,  life  in  Vienna  had  its  advantages.  Living 
was  cheap  :  a  person  being  able  to  live  there,  in  the  same 
style  as  in  London,  so  far  as  the  differences  in  the  towns 
permitted,  for  about  a  third  of  the  expense.  Strangers 
could  establish  themselves  in  good  society  with  great 
facihty.  There  was  great  variety,  consequent  on  the 
concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
Vienna  society  was  characterised  by  a  universal  good- 
nature. Moreover,  something  could  apparently  be  said  for 
Germany  and  Austria  which  could  certainly  not  have  been 
said  for  England  at  that  date  ;  namely,  that,  safe  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  mild  but  vigilant  pohce,  anyone 
might  travel  over  unfrequented  heaths  at  all  hours  of  the 
night ;  might  he  down  and  sleep  indoors,  without  even  the 
precaution  of  locking  his  door  ;  and  might  carry  his  whole 
fortune  about  him  without  any  danger  of  losing  it  by  the 
dishonesty  of  others. 
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Berlin  did  not  please  her  so  well  as  Vienna,  though  she 

managed  to  endure  it  for  three  months.     Mr  ElUot  had 

bluntly  told  her  she  would  find  the  King  a  fool,  the  Queen 

a  doll,  the  people  generally  false  and  unprincipled.     After 

two  month's  experience,  her  conclusion  was  : — 

"  On  the  whole,  Berlin  reminds  me  of  a  provincial 
town,  with  a  large  garrison,  and  its  manners  seem  pretty 
much  on  a  par  with  its  morals.  The  women  are  born/, 
to  a  degree,  and  do  not  even  possess  ornamental  accom- 
plishments. I  forgive  this,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
bad  education  ;  but  I  cannot  excuse  their  failure  in  dress 
and  dancing,  which  are  the  study  of  their  lives." 

She  made  friends  there  with  Lord  and  Lady  Carysfort, 
"  an  excellent  and  amiable  pair,"  and  passed  her  days  so 
almost  entirely  with  them  that  entries  in  her  Journal 
became  fewer  on  account  of  all  the  days  being  so  much 
alike.  But  she  did  not  fail  to  find,  now  and  then,  people 
who  made  suitable  objects  for  her  literary  snap-shots. 
One  day,  for  example,  she  notes  having  finished  the  even- 
ing with  a  Mrs  Hunter  and  a  Miss  Jones,  with  whom 
she  found  the  same  French  gentleman  as  on  several 
former  occasions,  and  Mrs  Hunter  "  took  the  unnecessary 
trouble  of  accounting  for  this  by  saying  he  came  to  thread 
their  needles  !  "  One  evening  she  supped  at  Prince 
Ferdinand's,  where  she  saw  Prince  Henry,  who  desired 
that  she  should  be  presented  to  him.  little  dreaming  that 
she  would  go  home  and  note  down  in  iier  Journal  that — 

"  He  looks  like  a  httle  fiend  of  the  minor  class,  not 
Belial,  or  any  of  the  noblesse  of  Hell.  We  conversed  so 
little,  I  can  speak  but  of  his  exterior.  He  appears  as  if 
he  had  just  crept  out  of  the  cinders,  and  was  half- 
singed." 

One   day    she   dined    with    Madame    Divoff,    and   noted 

several  curious  contrasts,  such  as  a  dinner  dressed  by  a 
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French  cook,  and  dirty  napkins  ;  the  servants  in  mag- 
nificent liveries  of  scarlet  and  gold, — and  dirty  shirts  ; 
the  mistress  of  the  house  in  a  point-lace  cap, — and  a  dirty 
silk  pelisse.  Citizen  Beurnonville,  the  French  Minister, 
whom  she  met  more  than  once,  was  very  attentive  to  her  ; 
but  she  ruthlessly  set  him  down  as  looking  hke  "  a  New- 
market bullying  swindler,"  or : — 

"  Like  an  immense  cart-horse  put  by  mistake  into  the 
finest  caparisons  ;  for  his  figure  is  colossal  and  ungainly  ; 
and  his  uniform  of  blue  and  gold,  which  appears  too 
large  even  for  his  large  person,  is  half-covered  with  the 
broadest  gold  lace.  His  ton  is  that  of  a  corps-de-garde 
(he  was  really  a  corporal),  but  when  he  addresses  him- 
self to  women,  he  affects  a  softness  and  legerete,  which 
reminds  one  exactly  of  the  Ass  and  the  Spaniel,  and  his 
compliments  are  very  much  in  the  style  of  M.  Jourdain." 

The  Journal,  or  rather  that  fragment  of  the  Journal 
which  deals  with  her  tour  in  Germany,  breaks  off  with  an 
entry  on  the  31st  of  December  1800  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  1801  that  Mrs  St  George  returned  to  England, 
having  in  the  meantime,  it  appears,  had  further  meetings 
and  correspondence  with  her  admirer.  Prince  Adolphus. 
Her  first  business  was  to  visit  her  tenantry  at  Ballybarney  ; 
and  it  was  during  this  visit  to  Ireland  that  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs  Leadbeater,  a  Quaker  lady,  after- 
wards known  as  the  author  of  "  Cottage  Dialogues,"  and 
the  "  Annals  of  Ballitore,"  whose  serene,  happy,  active 
philanthropical  nature  had  a  great  and  beneficial  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  younger  woman.  In  the  spring  of 
1802,  when  France  was  suddenly  thrown  open  to  English 
travellers  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Mrs  St  George  made 
what  she  intended  to  be  merely  a  short  vacation  ramble 
to  Paris.     But  she  was  first  detained  there  longer  than  she 
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had  thought  by  indisposition  ;  and  afterwards  met  there 
with  Richard  Trench,  a  young  barrister  belonging  to  the 
Ashtown  family,  to  whom  she  was  married  at  the  English 
Embassy  in  March  1803.  Trench  and  his  newly-married 
wife  were  just  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
Peace  and  Buonaparte's  order  for  the  detention  of  all  the 
English  who  were  then  in  France.  He  was  detained  at 
Orleans,  and  notwithstanding  the  persistent  endeavours 
of  his  wife,  who  was  allowed  to  move  about  from  place  to 
place  as  she  pleased,  and  who  worried  the  officials  per- 
petually, and  once  presented  a  petition  to  Buonaparte  in 
person,  did  not  obtain  permission  to  return  to  his  own 
country  until  the  spring  of  1807.  Her  letters  during  this 
period  disappoint  us  by  the  paucity  of  their  references  to 
the  persons  and  the  action  of  the  great  drama  which  was 
then  enacting  in  France  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  mostly  written  merely  to  amuse  her  husband 
during  her  various  absences  from  Orleans,  and  that  they 
were  evidently  composed  with  great  caution,  in  case  they 
might  receive  official  inspection.  A  Journal  which  she  is 
believed  to  have  kept  during  the  whole  time  would  pro- 
bably be  found  to  contain  much  highly  interesting  matter  ; 
but  the  few  fragments  of  it  which  have  been  preserved 
nearly  all  refer  to  the  death,  in  June  1806,  of  the  second 
child  of  her  second  marriage, — a  loss  which  made  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  impression  on  her  mind.  After  their 
release  from  France  in  1807,  the  Trench's  lived  for  a  time 
in  London, — but  in  1810  they  acquired  a  property  at 
Bursledon,  near  Southampton,  variously  referred  to  as 
Bursledon  Lodge  and  Elm  Lodge,  which  remained  to  the 
end  of  her  life  Mrs  Trench's  favourite  place  of  residence. 
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London  she  considered  as  not  only  unfavourable  to  the 
bodily  health  of  her  children  and  herself,  but  as  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  domestic  happiness  with  which 
Providence  had  blessed  her.  From  the  death  of  her 
little  boy  in  1806  she  dated  what  she  called  her  "  second 
life,"  which  she  declared  to  be  as  different  from  the  former 
period  of  her  existence  as  if  it  were  a  separate  mode  of 
being.  But  one  son  by  her  first  marriage,  and  four  sons 
by  her  second  marriage,  engaged  her  most  tender  solicitude, 
and  lived  to  be  such  men  as  she  was,  and  as  any  mother 
might  well  be,  proud  of. 

Dr  Johnson  being  once  asked  whether  he  thought  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  find  more  than  one  partner  whom 
he  could  marry  and  live  happily  with,  unhesitatingly 
repUed,  "  Yes,  sir,  a  thousand."  Whether  Melesina 
Trench  were  capable  of  being  an  ideal  wife  for  any  one  out 
of  a  thousand  different  men,  is  a  question  not  to  be  asked  ; 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  she  did  become  an  ideal 
partner  for  two  totally  differing  men  in  succession  ;  and, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  before  the  event  in  such 
cases,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  she  would  also  have 
proved  an  ideal  partner  for  the  Prince,  who  was  only 
prevented  from  marrying  her  by  the  existence  of  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  of  his  father,  George  III.  Once,  in  March 
1808,  when  she  set  out  for  London  from  Wales  in  company 
with  her  husband  and  babe,  they  were  snowed  up  in  a 
solitary  inn  in  the  wildest  part  of  wild  Wales  for  four  days, 
a  time  which  she  writes  to  Mrs  Leadbeater  to  say  had 
passed  very  pleasantly  ;  adding  : — 

"  I  need  not  explain  this  to  you,  and  to  many  I  could 
not  explain  it  ;  for  I  assure  you  the  excess  of  pity  which 
has  been  lavished  on  my  husband  and  me,  for  having 
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been  four  days  wholly  dependent  on  each  other's  society 
for  amusement,  has  raised  in  me  many  an  inward  smile, 
as  being  (while  intended  for  politeness)  the  very  essence 
of  rudeness.  '  Dear  me,  so  you  were  four  days  in  that 
terrible  way.  How  you  must  have  suffered  from 
ennui !  etc.  etc'  In  vain  I  tell  people  that  I  am  not 
subject  to  ennui,  etc.  etc.  ;  they  will  continue  to  pity 
till  I  am  more  tired  of  them  than  they  could  be  of 
retirement." 

Of  course  none  of  Richard  Trench's  letters  are  to  be 
found  among  his  wife's  "  Remains  "  ;  but  if  it  be  true 
that  a  person's  character  may  be  judged  quite  as  well  from 
the  letters  written  to  him  as  from  those  WTitten  by  him 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  was  as  admirably  suited 
to  her  as  she  was  to  him.  Writing  to  him  one  day  in  1808, 
she  says  : — 

"  Now  I  am  wound  up  for  letter-writing,  I  am  going 

to  compose  one  to  Mrs .     You  know,  some  letters  we 

write  ;  some  write  themselves  (as  ours  to  each  other)  ; 
and  others  we  compose.  Thank  heaven  there  are  none 
which  we  invent,  though  I  fear  this  last  branch  is  in 
several  hands." 

Any  attempt  to  exhibit  by  specimen  the  characteristics 
displayed  and  indicated  in  these  letters  would  be  like 
bringing  the  proverbial  brick  as  sample  of  the  house. 
Not  because  there  are  not  quotable  passages,  and  even 
occasionally  interesting  bits  of  gossip — (though  on  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  when  she  had  indulged  him  with  a  whole 
page  of  the  last-named  commodity,  she  adds, — "  I  hope  we 
shall  continue  to  associate  but  httle  with  those  who  give 
materials  for  it  "), — but  because  the  steady  affection  and 
sweet  reasonableness  which  evidently  characterised  their 
union  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  after  a  perusal  of  the 
whole  correspondence  of  twenty  years. 
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Mrs  Trench,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  belief  in  friendship 
at  first  sight  when  the  advances  came  from  Lady  Hamilton; 
but  between  her  and  Mrs  Leadbeater  the  attraction  was 
instant  and  mutual.  For  many  years  Mrs  Leadbeater 
looked  after  the  welfare,  of  the  tenants  on  her  friend's 
neighbouring  estate  at  Ballybarney,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  correspondence  between  them  (which  is  printed  in 
the  Leadbeater  Papers),  deals  with  these  tenants  and  their 
condition.  A  school,  on  Lancaster's  plan,  was  set  up, 
at  Mrs  Trench's  expense,  between  Ballybarney  and 
Ballitore.  Premiums  were  given  to  the  poor  tenants  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  ;  and  a  guinea 
was  annually  presented  to  the  mistress  of  the  cleanest 
house.  The  tenants  generally,  as  Mrs  Leadbeater  reports 
after  her  periodical  visits  to  them,  declared  themselves 
more  happy  and  thriving  since  their  landlady  had  taken 
them  under  her  own  care,  and  were  profuse  in  paeans  of 
praise  and  prayers  for  her  welfare.  Mrs  Leadbeater 
writes  : — 

"  One  of  these  tenants,  whose  absurdly  consequential 
deportment  was  accounted  for  by  his  being  '  a  dealer,' 
told  me  he  prayed  every  night  for  '  the  lady,'  and  for 
Mr  Allen,  No.  22  Upper  Bridge  Street,  showing  me  at 
the  same  time  an  invoice  of  goods,  for  which  he  said 
he  was  in  debt  to  Mr  Allen.  This  was  a  boast,  for  he 
had  honestly  paid  for  the  goods  ;  and  why  he  thought 
being  in  debt  added  to  his  consequence  seems  strange, 
yet  so  it  was." 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  charming  corre- 
spondence deals  with  other  matters  ;  and  exhibits  in 
admirable  contrast  the  characters  and  ideas  of  the  recluse 
Irish  Quaker  lady  and  of  her  more  brilliant  friend,  who, 
with  all  her  acquired  seriousness,  never  quite  shook  off 
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the  air  and  manner  of  a  woman  of  the  fashionable  world. 
Mrs  Leadbeater,  in  the  sohtude  of  her  Irish  wilderness, 
was  frequently  anxious  to  hear  about  people  and  things 
belonging  to  the  other  sphere,  in  which  her  friend  moved, 
or  had  moved.  Thus  on  the  "  29th  of  Ninth-month  1813," 
as,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  her  community,  she 
dates  her  letter,  there  occurs  the  following  enquiry  : — 

"  Canst  thou  tell  me  whether  Lord  Byron  and  Lord 
Strangford  are  one  and  the  same  person  ?  and  what 
character  does  Lord  Byron  bear  ?  There  is  fine  poetry 
in  Childc  Harold ;  but  being,  like  Beattie's  Minstrel, 
neither  narrative  nor  didactic,  it  causes  some  confusion 
in  my  head  to  comprehend  it." 

On  another  occasion  she  is  anxious  to  know  something 
about  the  Duchess  of  York  and  her  dogs,  a  query  which 
her  friend  cannot  answer  further  than  to  say  that  she 
was  presented  to  the  Duchess  at  her  first  drawing-room, 
and  that — 

"  I  know  she  has  several  dogs,  but  I  suspect  the 
number  of  170  to  be  an  exaggeration.     I  remember  ten 

years  since  hearing  Col.  .  a  man  nicely  attentive 

to  his  own  convenience,  lament  that  eight  or  ten  of 
them  usurped  every  good  place  near  the  fire,  and  made 
the  drawing-room  entirely  offensive.  She  passes  for 
being  what  is  called  '  a  good  sort  of  a  woman  ;  '  a  person 
of  whom  nothing  can  be  cited  remarkable  enough  to 
merit  praise  or  blame." 

An  enquiry  about  Dr  Johnson's  friend,  Mrs  Piozzi, 
then  an  old  lady  of  seventy-two,  elicits  a  good  story  of 
that,  even  then,  vivacious  and  amusing  personage. 

"  She  is  a  lively,  animated  woman,  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  peculiarly  agreeable  in  countenance,  con- 
versation, and  manner.  So  she  appeared  to  me,  who 
have  only  met  with  her  in  mixed  company,  and  so  I  have 
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heard  her  described  by  others.  She  is  a  woman  of  very 
high  spirits,  and  only  two  years  ago  went  to  a  mas- 
querade in  Bath  desguised  as  a  constable,  Lady  Belmore 
(the  dowager)  and  Miss  Caldwell  attending  her  as 
watchmen  ;  and  they  amused  themselves  by  throwing 
the  whole  assembly  into  consternation  by  pretending 
they  had  a  warrant  to  disperse  and  imprison  them  as 
engaged  in  an  illegal  amusement." 

Mrs  Leadbeater's  criticisms  on  contemporary  literature 
were  sometimes  of  a  highly  unconventional  kind.  For 
example,  with  reference  to  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Story  of  Rimini," 
brushing  aside  Mrs  Trench's  purely  literary  criticisms  of 
it  as  being  buried  in  its  own  exuberance  of  descriptive 
detail,  she  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  like  the  story.  There  is  something  very 
revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  woman  loving  another  man 
better  than  her  husband,  and  this  makes  me  look  upon 
"  Zeluco  "  as  a  dangerous  book.  Hast  thou  not  traced  the 
source  of  the  frequent  divorces  in  the  reading  of  the 
present  day — perverting  the  young,  vain,  uncultivated 
mind  ?  Why,  amongst  the  many  songs  which  float 
on  the  gale,  and  influence  young  minds  so  much  with 
the  double  charm  of  poetry  and  melody,  are  there  so 
very  few  in  praise  of  married  life  ?  The  passion  of 
love  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  or  the  bottle  are 
not  subjects  calculated  to  improve  the  mind.  What 
can  be  more  pleasing  among  these  than  the  simple 
joy  expressed  at  the  husband's  return  in  '  There's  nae 
luck  about  the  house,'  or  than  '  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,' 
and  '  John  Anderson,  my  Joe  ?  '  " 

To  which  simple,  serene,  sincere,  and  yet  startling  letter, 
Mrs  Trench  rejoined  : — 

"  How  I  admired  the  purity  of  mind  which  could 
dictate  the  words — '  There  is  something  very  revolting 
in  the  idea  of  a  woman  loving  another  man  better  than 
her  husband.'  You  cannot  think  how  this  phrase, 
falling  quite  naturally  from  your  pen,  struck  me  as  a 
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sort  of  specimen  of  the  golden  age  ;  for  almost  every 
modem  poem,  every  play,  every  novel,  is  so  twisted  and 
twined  \s-ith  the  idea  of  a  woman  preferring  another 
to  him  she  has  vowed  to  love,  that  it  requires  a  noble 
mind  dipt  in  the  purest  dews  of  delicacy  to  continue 
to  feel  it  '  revolting  '  as  well  as  guilty  and  unfortunate." 

The  whole  correspondence,  which  makes  delightful 
reading,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  either  party,  was  peculiarly  delightful  to  the  writers 
themselves.  Twenty  years  after  their  first  meeting,  Mrs 
Leadbeater  wrote  to  Mrs  Trench  : — 

"  This  morning's  post  brought  me  thy  letter.  How 
I  rejoice  in  seeing  thy  handwriting,  how  I  keep  it  snug 
for  a  bonne  houchc,  whereon  to  regale  when  all  my 
morning  affairs  are  arranged  ! 

And  a  year  later  Mrs  Trench  wrote  to  her  : — 

"  We  read  that  part  of  your  letter  in  full  conclave, 
and  with  general  admiration.  Indeed  I  seldom  with- 
hold your  letters  from  my  family,  for  they  form  a  part 
of  the  education  of  those  I  love,  as  well  as  of  my  own." 

Dean  Trench  was  unable  to  retrieve  a  single  specimen 
of  the  lively  correspondence  which  his  mother  maintained 
for  years  with  "  the  ladies  of  Llangollen,"  while  of  that 
carried  on  witii  two  other  ladies,  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  her  life,  he  found  no  more  than  had  been  copied,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  into  her  own  Journal.  But  the  list 
of  her  intimate  and  enduring  friendships  would  be  a 
very  short  one.  Society  women,  society  ways,  and 
society  talk,  never  very  much  to  her  liking,  became  in- 
creasingly distasteful  to  her  during  the  period  she  called 
her  "  second  life."  In  1820  she  remarked  to  her  husband 
that  she  never  knew  a  man  live  entirely  with  women 
who  did  not  suffer  from  it  more  or  less  ;   and  about  the 
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same  date  she  ends  one  of  her  letters  to  him  with  the 
apology — "  You  may  see  I  have  been  associating  too 
much  with  women,  having  descended  from  general  and 
elevating  subjects  to  those  which  are  particular  and 
lowering,  from  la  vie  inte'rieurc  to  its  opposite."  "  Talking 
much,  without  going  deeper  than  the  mere  dust  of  the 
earth,  but  just  scratching  the  surface,"  she  writes, 
"  fatigues  me  more  than  labour  or  occupation."  More- 
over, it  appeared  to  her  that  society  had  degenerated. 

"It  is  not  wholly  our  refinement,  as  we  are  apt  to 
think,  which  has  banished  social  and  sprightly  amuse- 
ments from  our  drawing-rooms.  Commerce,  contracts, 
loans,  and  war  prices  have  poured  an  influx  of  wealth 
into  hands  not  hitherto  in  contact  with  the  Corinthian 
pillars  of  society.  Many  persons  were  suddenly  raised, 
as  well  by  wealth  as  by  alliances,  places  and  Court 
favours,  to  mingle  with  those,  of  whom  some  boast 
a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors,  others  all  the 
advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  not  a  few  unite 
both.  The  patricians  were  not  delighted  with  the 
intimacy  of  such  persons  .  .  .  nor  in  general  could 
the  merely  wealthy  shine  where  care,  sprightliness, 
and  accomplishment  were  required.  Accordingly  they 
invited  their  noble  friends  to  splendid  dinners  in  apart- 
ments of  Eastern  magnificence  ;  and  from  the  moment 
these  invitations  were  accepted,  our  English  nobility 
declined  from  those  habits  of  simple  enjoyment  by 
which  they  were  formerly  distinguished.  They  were 
disinclined  to  be  much  inferior  in  recherche  and  expense 
to  those  new  acquaintances,  and  invited  them  to 
entertainments  more  luxurious  and  more  formal  than 
they  had  themselves  habitually  given — more  luxurious 
from  contagion,  more  formal,  in  part,  to  preserve  their 
own  dignity — thus  adding  insensibily  to  the  far-sought 
delicacies  of  the  table,  and  the  ornament  of  their  houses, 
till  at  last  all  society,  saving  Almack's,  which  is  '  a  bright 
particular  star,'  and  that  dignified  delightful  scene  of 
dozing,    the   Ancient   Music,   has   taken   one   uniform 
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colour.  The  duke,  the  commoner,  the  contractor, 
all  entertain,  as  it  is  called,  in  gay  apartments,  full  of 
pomp  and  gold  ; — 

'  And  one  eternal  dinner  swallows  all.*  " 

For  several  years  before  her  death,  Mrs  Trench's 
steadily  declining  health  cut  her  off  from  even  such  society 
as  she  would  have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  she  died  at 
Malvern  on  the  27th  of  May  1827,  just  after  completing 
her  58th  year. 

That  Mrs  Trench  was  not  without  some  literary  ambi- 
tion is  plain  enough.  In  a  letter  to  her  sister-in-law, 
in  1820,  enclosing  a  Monody  on  the  death  of  Grattan, 
she  makes  a  rather  curious  aspiration  after  criticism, 
which  she  seems  to  have  taken  for  "  the  voice  of  truth  !  " 

"  I  should  have  written  much  better  if  I  had  been 
criticised  ...  it  would  have  been  both  a  stimulus 
and  an  improvement  if  I  had  ever  heard  the  voice  of 
truth.  My    little    attempts    can    have    no 

merit  but  that  of  showing  to  those  who  love  me,  what 
I  might  have  done,  had  I  not  been  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  classical  learning ;  had  I  not  been 
flattered  in  my  youth,  as  one  to  whom  mental  accom- 
plishments were  unnecessary  ;  had  I  not  been  the 
fond  mother  of  nine  children,  and  the  troublesome 
wife  of  one  whom  I  do  not  much  like  to  have  out  of 
my  sight, — four  very  unfavourable  circumstances  to 
the  cultivation  of  any  art  or  science  whatever." 

At  one  time  and  another,  she  did  publish  (anonymously) 
several  volumes  of  poems  ;  and  although  these  contain 
little  whicii,  however  correct  in  feeling  and  graceful 
in  expression,  can  be  said  to  rise  above  the  common- 
place, it  is  quite  evident  that  the  woman  who  could  write 
the  following  stanzas  (which  were  found  by  Dean  Trench 
among  his  mother's  papers  after  her  death),  was  capable, 
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had  circumstances  been  favourable,  of  producing  poetry 
of  no  mean  order. 

"  Their  eyes  have  met.     The  irrevocable  glance 
Stamped  on  the  fantasy  of  each  a  face, 
That  neither  weal  nor  woe,  nor  meddling  chance. 
Shall  ever  pluck  from  its  warm  resting-place  : 
There  it  shall  live,  and  keep  its  youthful  grace  ; 
Time  shall  not  soil  a  single  glossy  tress. 
Nor  lightest  wrinkle  on  that  surface  trace  ; 
In  life,  in  death,  remains  the  deep  impress, 
Through  all  eternity  endures  to  curse  or  bless. 

Eternity  !    sweet  word  to  lover's  ear. 

For  love  alone  unfolds  a  sudden  view 

Of  thy  long  vista  and  immortal  year  ; 

All  other  passions  do  some  end  pursue. 

And  in  fruition  die — to  live  anew. 

And  seek  the  food  that  kills.     Love's  finer  frame 

Turns  all  to  aliment  and  honey-dew  ; 

Of  past,  of  future,  hardly  knows  the  name. 

Exists  self-poised,  and  wishes  all  its  days  the  same." 

She  told  Mrs  Leadbeater  that  she  had  often  wished  to 
apply  to  some  useful  purpose  the  pleasure  she  felt  in 
composition,  and  to  concentrate  those  desultory  efforts 
which  now  only  reproved  her  with  the  want  of  continued 
and  well-directed  attention.     And  she  adds  : — 

"  My  chief  obstacle  lies  in  the  want  of  some  plan  by 
which  I  could  connect  the  various  ideas  on  education,  y 

manners,  feeling,  temper,  and  religion,  now  floating 
in  my  mind,  and  preserve  a  variety  of  anecdotes  fast 
fading  from  my  memory,  which  might  not  be  wholly 
useless  to  the  observers  of  human  nature.  My  port- 
foho  overflows  with  scraps,  not  all  uninteresting  ;  and 
if  books  could  be  formed  as  females  form  a  patch-work 
quilt,  it  would  form  more  volumes  than  one." 

She  shows  an  admirable  modesty,  and  a  just  and  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  her  poetry  and  other  set  literary 
efforts  ;    but  she  seems  to  have  been  very  well  aware 
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that  she  had  powers  both  of  observation  and  expression 
above  the  common,  and  that  her  vignettes  of,  and  shrewd 
and  humorous  comments  upon,  the  persons  and  things 
which  had  come  under  her  penetrating  glance,  were 
worthy  of  careful  preservation.  Her  posthumously 
published  "  Thoughts  of  a  Parent  on  Education,"  some 
short  prose  sketches  more  or  less  in  the  manner  of 
the  Essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  various 
"  detached  thoughts,"  found  amongst  her  papers,  contain 
many  shrewd  and  sensible  remarks,  but  are  in  every  way 
inferior  to  the  entries  in  her  Journal,  and  to  the  charming 
letters  which  she  wrote  to  a  variety  of  correspondents. 

Mrs  Trench's  portrait  by  Romney  shows  her  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  ;  and  she  was  evidently 
possessed  of  a  manner  that  both  men  and  women  found 
particularly  charming.  Her  letters  and  journals  exhibit 
her  as  a  woman  of  fine  feeling,  great  good  sense,  some 
humour,  considerable  culture,  and  much  power  of  ex- 
pression. But  one  must  not  make  too  high  a  claim  for 
her,  either  as  writer  or  as  woman.  Although,  as  her  son 
Francis  pointed  out,  we  must  remember  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  her 
sympathy  with),  the  suffering  slaves,  the  poor  Irish,  the 
chimney-sweeper  boys,  and  other  proper  objects  of  pity, 
yet  she  was  no  ardent  philanthropist.  And  with  all  her 
preference  for  la  vie  intcricure,  her  acknowledgment 
of  the  fine  seriousness  of  her  Quaker  friends,  and  her 
admission  that  the  service  of  a  dissenting  Chapel  could  be 
"  rational  and  pleasant,"  she  adhered  steadily  to  the 
established  Church,  to  the  established  customs  and  opinions 
of  her  own  class,  and  to  most  of  the  established  privileges 
and  prejudices  (with  a  leaning  even  to  the  follies)  of  what 
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in  her  time  constituted  "  society."  It  was  no  vain  boast 
that  she  was  "  made  for  a  better  hfe  "  than  that  of  the 
"  poHshed  "  inhabitants  of  London  in  1799.  But  some- 
how she  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  she  would  not 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  society  of  her  time  if  it 
could  but  have  escaped  from  "  the  dinner  vortex,"  and 
occupied  itself  with  looking  at  fine  pictures  all  the  morning, 
and  hearing  fine  music  all  the  evening  ;  and  that  in  her 
eyes  it  was  no  reproach  to  the  members  of  that  charmed 
circle  if  they  toiled  not  neither  did  they  spin. 
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()uarrel  with  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
92-102  and  126-8;  The  Capmhin, 
98-101  ;  malicious  action  against 
him,  102  ;  sale  of  his  theatre,  103  ; 
last  appearance  on  stage,  103  ; 
death,  104 ;  unjustly  depreciated, 
3-4  ;  scope  of  his  satire,  5-6 ;  con- 
versational powers,  50-1,  56-7  ; 
repartees  and  bon  mots,  51-6  ;  appli- 
cation of  satire  in  present  day,  5-6, 
20-1,  23.  34-5,  45-6,  67,  76,  83, 
867 

Forster,  John,  3.  4,  41,  47 
Fox,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  [ames,  49,  50, 
51,  147,  148-50,  156,157,  158,  159, 

172 
Frederick  the  Great,  119,  120 

Gambling    in    eighteenth    century, 
xiii-xiv 


Garrick,  David,  15,  21,  26,  27,  37,  46, 

58,  68,  69,  70-1,  84,  87,  92,  94,  102, 

129 
Gay,  John,  187,    191,   203,   207,   211, 

220- 1, "249,   253,   254,  255,  256-68, 

276 
George     I.,    181,     187,     202,     205, 

218 

II.,  105,  113,  182,183,187,  188, 

1S9,  202,  203,  205,  206,  208,  210, 
21 1,  212,  215,  218,  219,  225-6,  230, 

254-5.  273 

III.,  155,  178,283 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  32,  284 
Goodere,  Sir  John  Dingley,  Bart.,  9, 

10,  12 

Capt.  Samuel,  R.N.,  9,  10 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  156 
Gunning,       Maria      (see      Coventry, 

Countess  oQ 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  108,  109,  iio- 

I.  145 

Lady,  333-8 

Hampden,    Richard    (a    degenerate), 

222 
Hanmer,  Mrs,  108,  109,  145 
Hare,  James,  161 
Haugwitz,  Madame  de,  323 
Hawkins,  Ca'sar,  121,  122 
Hayley,  William,  178,  311-2,  317 
Henry,  Prince  (of  Prussia),  340 
Hervey,    Augustus    John   (afterwards 

Earl  of  Hristol),  108,  109,  no.  Ill, 

113,  114,  115,  121,  122,  123,  126, 
128,   145 

John,    Lord,    182,    183-4,     206, 

207,  208,  210,  212,1213,  214,  230, 
254,  255,  256 

Holland,  Charles,  56 

Elizabeth,  Lady,  332-3 

Henry    F"ox,     first     Lord,     149, 

159,  164,  165,  177 

Howard,  John,  291,  309-II 

Hon.    Charles  (afterwards    Earl 

of  Suffolk),  181-2,  205,  206-7,  210, 
211 

Mrs  (see  Suffolk,  Countess  of) 


Howe,  Sophia,  186 

Jf.ssk,  Wm.   Heneage,  157,  159,  161, 

168,  176 
Johnson,  Dr  Samuel,  5,  6,   10,  41-2, 

47,  51    56-7,  68   69,  I04,  203 
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Kalitschoff,  Madame  de,  324 
Kingston  (Elizabeth  Chudleigh) , 
Duchess  of,  birth  and  parentage, 
106  ;  noticed  by  Wm.  Pulteney, 
107;  Maid  of  Honour,  108  ;  secretly 
married  to  Augustus  Hervey,  108- 
10  ;  birth  of  child,  no  ;  obliged  to 
refuse  offers  of  marriage  from  dukes, 
III  ;  improprieties  of  conduct,  112  ; 
George.  II  enamoured  of  her,  113  ; 
mother  made  housekeeper  of 
Windsor  Castle,  113;  secret 
measures  to  put  marriage  with 
Hervey  on  record,  114-5  ;  liaison 
with  Duke  of  Kingston,  11 5-6; 
ostentatious  entertainments,  117-9  ; 
visit  to  Court  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  119-20  ;  Hervey  proposes  a 
divorce,  121  ;  marriage  set  aside 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  122  ; 
marriage  to  Duke  of  Kingston,  123  ; 
death  of  the  Duke,  124  ;  visit  to 
Rome,  124-5  ;  Duke's  nephew  pro- 
secutes her  for  bigamy,  125  ;  quarrel 
with  Foote,  126-8  (also  92-101); 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  128-34; 
flight  from  England,  135  ;  visit  to 
Empress  of  Russia,  136-8  ;  extra- 
vagant entertainments  by  Prince 
Radzivill,  139-41  ;  infatuation  with 
an  adventurer,  141-2  ;  peculiar  will, 
142-3  ;  death,  143-4 ;  original  of 
Beatrix  in  Esmond,  105  ;  character, 
144-6 
Kingston,  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  second 
Duke  of,  1 15-6  117,  119,  120,  123, 
124,  131,  132,  133,  145 

Ladies  of  Langollen,  348 
Leadbeater,  Mrs,  341,  343-4,  345-8, 

351 
Lennox,  Lady  Sara,  161,  244 
Lepel,      Molly      (afterwards       Lady 

Hervey),  184,   185,   195,    196,  219, 

220 
Linley,       Miss        (afterwards        Mrs 

Sheridan),  77,  78 
London    in   the   eighteenth    century, 

v,  vi-vii 
Society  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

vii-viii 
Lovat,  Lord,  163-4 

Macaulav,  Lord,  3,  78,  191 


Macklin,  Charles,  14,  30,  31 

Mansfield,  Lord,  128,  134 

March,  Lord  (see  Queensberry,  Duke 

of,  "Old  Q.") 
Masham,  Lady,  208-9 
Mason,  William,  96 
Matignon,  Madame  de,  323 
Meadows,  Evelyn,  125,  135,  143 
Meredith,  George,  327 
Merrill,  John,  108,  109,  1 14 
Molesworth,  Mrs,  219 
Montagu,   Mrs  Elizabeth,    112,    273, 

274,  319 
Lady  Mary  Wortley,    115,   188, 

274-S,  282 
Montmorenci,  Duchess  of,  323 
More,  Hannah,  129-30,  134-5 
Murphy,   Arthur,  6,    II,    13,   28,    29, 

41.  56,    103 

Nash,  Beau,  284 

Nelson,  Lord,  333-8 

North,  Lord,  153,  154,  158,  232 

O'Keefe,  John,  68 

Orloff,  Alexis,  331 

Ossory,  Countess  of,  161,  162 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  188,  189, 

190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  195,  196 
Piozzi,  Mrs,  346-7 

Pitt,  William  (Earl  of  Chatham),  279 
Pope,  Alexander,  185,  187,  188,  196, 

197,     198,    204-5,    215,    221,   257, 

260,  267,  268 
Prior,  Matthew,  249,  251-2,  286 
Pulteney,    William    (Earl    of   Bath), 

107 

Queensberry  (Catherine  Hyde), 
Duchess  of,  birth  and  parentage, 
250;  Prior's  verses  on  her,  251  ; 
married  to  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
252 ;  protest  against  prevailing 
fashion,  253  ;  interest  in  John  Gay, 
254  ;  quarrel  with  George  II.  and 
banishment  from  Court,  255-6  ; 
Gay  taken  into  her  family,  256 ; 
her  supervision  of  him,  257  ;  corre- 
spondence with  Dean  Swift,  258- 
70  ;  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  un- 
congenial, 270-2  ;  peculiarities  of 
dress,  273-4  ;  raid  on  the  House  of 
Lords,   274-5  ;  ^^  actress's  experi- 
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ence  of  her,  276-8  ;  reappearance  at 
Court,  279;  eccentricities  in  invita- 
tions and  entertainments,  279-80  ; 
deaths  of  her  brother  and  of  her 
children,  280-2  ;  society  leader 
again,  283-4 ;  more  vagaries  in 
dress,  284-5  '•  ^'  seventy-five  still 
young  and  beautiful,  2S6  ;  death, 
286 ;  eccentric,  but  not  insane, 
249-50,  also  220 
Quecnsbcrry,  Charles,  third  Duke  of, 

252-3- 

William,  fourth  Duke  of  ("  Old 

Q.  *■),  160,  166,  16S,  169,  171,  173, 
174.  17s.   «77.   179,  252,  2S7,  291. 

297.  29».  304-5 
Quin,  Kicharii,  17 

Radzivill,  Prince,  139-41 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  47 

Rigby,  kt.  Hon.  Richard,  67,  159-60, 

244.  245 

Ritz,  Madame  de,  329-30 

Robinson,  Anastasia  (Lady  Peter- 
borough), 195 

Rogers,  Samuel.  54,  69 

Rudd,  Mrs,  88,  89 

Ryan,  Lacy,  18 

St  Georgb,  Mrs  (see  Trench, 
Melesina) 

Saxony,  Electress  of,  336 

Scccombe,  Thomas,  318 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  39 

Sclwyn,  George  Augustus,  birth  and 
parentage,  150 ;  sinecures,  151  ;  ex- 
pelled from  Oxford,  1 51 -2  ;  elected 
M.P. ,  152;  sleei)ing  in  Parliament, 
153;  more  sinecures,  153;  Gloucester 
electidn  matters,  1 53-5  ;  reputation 
for  wit,  155;  specimen  ^<?«  wo/j,  150- 
8  ;  troops  of  friends,  158-61  ;  morbid 
taste  for  executions,  etc.,  161  5  ; 
great  love  for  children,  165-8; 
passion  for  infant  daughter  of 
Marchioness  Fa^jniani,  168-74; 
London  habits,  176  ;  affection  of  his 
friends,  177-8  ;  troubles  of  old  age, 
178-9  ;  death,  179  ;  misrepresenta- 
tion of  his  character,  147  ;  relations 
withCharlcsJames  Fox,  148-50; also 
23^,  232,  233,  239,  241,  242,  243, 
244,  245.  247,  248,  284,  287,  288, 
289,  290,  291,  292,  293,  294,  296-7, 


29S,    300,  302,  304,  305,   306,  307, 

308-9.  313 
Selwyn,  Colonel  John,  151 

Mrs,  157,  184 

Sharpe,    Charles     Kirkpatrick,    250, 
271,  282 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  41 

Smuggling  in  eighteenth  century,  xiv- 
xvi 

Sophie  Dorothea  (wife  of  George  L), 
181 

Storer,  Anthony  Morris,  161,  171, 
172,  248 

Suffolk  (Henrietta  Howard),  Countess 
of,  birth  and  parentage,  181  ;  early 
marriage,  1S1-2  ;  residence  in 
Hanover,  1 82  ;  mistress  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  I  S3  ;  appearance  and  char- 
acter. 183-4  ;lifeH3f  a  Maid  of  Honour, 
1856;  Prince's  Court  at  Leicester 
House,  187  ;  amatory  correspondence 
with  Lord  Peterborough,  189-96  ; 
builds  Marble  Hill,  196-7  ;  Pope's 
complimentary  verses,  197-8  ;  corre- 
spondence with  Dean  Swift,  198-202 
and  203-4  ;  failure  to  serve  friends, 
202-3  ;  Pope's  »/M-complimentary 
verses,  204-5  "'  husband  creates 
disturbance  at  Palace,  205-S  ;  the 
duties  of  a  bed-chamber  woman,  208 
-9  ;  Countess  and  Mistress  of  the 
Robes,  210-11;  death  of  husband, 
211  ;  retirement  from  Court,  212-4; 
second  marriage,  214-5  !  letters  from 
numerous  correspondents,  215-28  ; 
death,  229  ;  also  254,  270,  272 

Swift,  Jonathan,  197,  198-204,  207, 
221,  257-270,  272 

Thackeray,    William    Makepeace,    3, 

105,  175,  1S5,  287 
Touche,  Madame  de  la,   106,  116,  143 
Townshend,  Charles,  159 
Trench,  Archbishop,  325,  350 

Melesina,   birth   and    parentage, 

319;  early  married  life,  319-20; 
death  of  first  husband,  320  ;  begins 
Journal,  32 1  ;  visit  to  Germany, 
325-7  ;  setting  the  f.oshions,  3234  ; 
friendship  with  Prince  Adolphus, 
325-7  ;  pen-sketches  of  German 
.Society,  32S-30 ;  L-idy  Holland, 
332;  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
333-8 ;     Vienna    and    its    Society, 
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338-9;  Berlin  Society,  340-1;  re- 
turn to  England,  341  ;  friendship 
with  Mrs  Leadbetter,  341  ;  visit  to 
Paris  and  marriage  to  Richard 
Trench,  342  ;  an  ideal  wife  to  more 
than  one,  343-4 ;  correspondence 
with  her  Quaker  friend,  345-8;  de- 
generation of  London  Society, 
348-50  ;  literary  ambitions,  350-2  ; 
character,  352-3 

Richard,  342-3,  344 


Trevelyan,  Sir  George  Otto,  147,  148, 
150 

Wallace,  Sir  Richard,  175 

Walpole,  Horace,  49,  79,  96,  107, 
112,  115,  117,  118,  121,  124,  126, 
128,  133,  135,  151,  156,  157,  160, 
161,  163,  164,  iSo,  181,  183,  184, 
197,  205,  207,  208,  224-5,  227, 
228-9,  230,  232,  233,  239,  246,  247, 
248,  278,  279,  284,  285-6 

Sir  Robert,  201,  254 

Warner,  John,  D.D.,  birth  and  parent- 
age, 288 ;  preacher  at  proprietary 
chapel,  289  ;  country  Rector,  289  ; 
visit  to  Continent  with  Selwyn,  290  ; 
characteristic  epistle  to  an  inn- 
keeper, 292-3  ;  "  a  piece  of  good 
luck,"  295 ;  letters  to  Selwyn 
concerning  "  Mie  Mie,"  296-9 ; 
letters  and  poem  to  "Mie  Mie," 
300-2  ;  travelling  with  a  pack-horse, 
302  ;  clerical  gambols,  303-7  ;  burnt 
out  during  Gordon  Riots,  307  ; 
recommendations  for  preferment, 
308-9  ;  proposes  public  testimonial 
to  John  Howard,  309-11  ;  friend- 
ship with  poet  Hayley,  311-12; 
conviviality,    313-4;    proposal    for 


translation  of  Juvenal,  314-5  ;  re- 
writes "Rule  Britannia,"  316-7; 
dissertation  on  classical  prosody, 
317;  death,  317;  character  mis- 
conceived by  Thackeray,  287-8 ; 
also  162,  165,  172 

Whitehead,  Paul,  47 

William,  249,  285 

Whitfield,  William,  D.D.,  38,  40 

Wilberforce,  William,  178 

Wilkes,  John,  242-3 

Wilkinson,  Tate,  17,  35,  36,  37,  57, 
69,  76,  77 

Williams,  Sir  Charles  Ilanbury,  152, 
160,  279 

George  James,  birth  and  parent- 
age, 231  ;  a  sinecurist.  232  ;  lively 
letters,  233  ;  minute  chronicles  of 
the  Coventry  family,  233-7  ;  New- 
gate ancedotes  and  executions, 
238-41  ;  drunken  clergyman  and 
peer,  242;  smuggling  Court  clothes, 
243-4;  a  "character,"  244-5; 
references  to  Horace  Walpole, 
246-7  ;  old  age  and  death,  247-8  ; 
also  163,  166,  167,  168,  177 

Woffington,  Peg,  18 

Woodward,  Henry,  26 

Worta,  141-2 

Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel,  157,  165, 
176-7 

Yarmouth,  Countess  oi{see  Fagniani, 

Maria) 
Earl  of  (afterwards  Marquis    of 

Hertford^  174-5 
York,  Duchess  of,  346 
Duke  of,  57,  60,  117 

ZiMMERMANN,  Madame,  327-8 


.JiP  TICE 

T'hose  who  possess  old  letters^  documents,  corre- 
spondence, 'SMSS.,  scraps  of  autobiography,  ana  also 
miniatures  and  portraits,  relating  to  persons  ana 
matters  historical,  literary,  political  and  social,  should 
communicate  with  <^Mr.  folm  Lane,  'The  Bodley 
Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W.,  who  will  at  all 
times  be  pleased  to  give  his  advice  and  assistance, 
either  as  to  their  preservation  or  publication. 


LIVING  MASTERS  OF  MUSIC 

An  Illustrated  Series  ot"  Mono^jraphs  dealing  with 
Contemporary  Musical  Lite,  and  including  Reprc- 
•cntatives  of  all  Branches  of  the  Art.  Edited  by 
Rosa  Newmarch.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  zj.  6d.  net 
each  volume. 

HENRY  J.   WOOD.      By  Rosa   Newmarch. 

SIR   EDWARD    ELGAR.      By  R.   J.    Blckley. 

JOSEPH   JOACHIM.     By  J.   A.   Fuller  Maitland. 

EDWARD    MACDOWELL.       By  L.  Oilman. 

EDVARD  GRIEG.     By  H.  T.  Finck. 

THEODOR  LESCHETIZKV.      By  A.  Hullah. 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI.      By  Wakeling  Dry. 

ALFRED   BRUNEAU.      By  Arthur   Hervey. 

IGNAZ  PADEREWSKI.     By  E.  A.  Baughan. 

RICHARD  STRAUSS.      By  A.  Kalisch. 

CLAUDE   DEBUSSY.      By  Franz  Liebich. 

STARS    OF   THE    STAGE 

A  Series  of  Illustrated  Biographies  of  the  Leading 
Actors,  Actresses,  and  Dramatists.  Edited  by  J.  T. 
Criin.      Crown  Svo.     ZJ.  6d,  each  net. 

*,*  //  a'oj  SchilUr  who  iciid :  "  Twine  no  wreath  for  the 
tutor,  since  his  work  is  oral  and  ephemrraL"  "Stars  of  the 
Stage"  may  in  some  degree  remtne  this  reproach.  There  are 
hundreds  e/  thousands  o/ playgoers,  and  both  editor  and puhlisher 
think  it  reasonahle  to  assume  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
would  like  to  kno7L'  something  about  actors,  actresses,  and 
dramatists,  whose  work  they  nightly  applaud.  Each  volume 
will  be  carefully  illustrated,  and  as  far  as  text,  printing,  and 
paper  are  concerned  vill  be  a  notable  book.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  in  selecting  the  biographers,  who  in  most  cases  have 
already  accumulated  much  appropriate  material. 

First  Volumes. 
ELLEN   TERRY.     By  Christopher  St.   John. 
HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE.   By  Mrs.  Giorge  Cran. 
W.  S.    GILBERT.      By  Edith  A.  Browne. 
CHAS.  WYNDHAM.     By  Florence  Teignmouth  Shore. 
GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW.      By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 


A   CATALOGUE    OF 

MEMOIRS,  "BIOCRAPHIES,  ETC, 

WO%KS    UPON  ^APOLEON 
NAPOLEON drTHE  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND: 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Terror,  1 797-1 805.  By  H.  F.  B. 
Wheeler  and  A.  M.  Broadley.  With  upwards  of  100  Full- 
page  Illustrations  reproduced  from  Contemporary  Portraits,  Prints, 
etc.  ;  eight  in  Colour.     Two  Volumes.      32/.  net. 

Outlook. — "The  book  is  not  merely  one  to  be  ordered  from  the  library;  it  should  be 
purchased,  kept  on  an  accessible  shelf,  and  constantly  studied  by  all  Englishmen  who 
love  England." 

IVesttttinster  Gazette. — "Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Broadley  have  succeeded  in  producinj  a 
work  on  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon,  which  treats  of  the  subject 
with  a  fulness  of  detail  and  a  completeness  of  documentary  evidence  that  are 
unexampled." 

DUMOURIEZ     AND     THE     DEFENCE     OF 

ENGLAND  AGAINST  NAPOLEON.  By  J.  Holland 
Rose,  Litt.D.  (Cantab.),  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Napoleon," 
and  A.  M.  Broadley,  joint-author  of  '•  Napoleon  and  the  Invasion 
of  England."  Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and 
Facsimiles.     Demy  8vo.      21/.  net. 

THE     FALL     OF     NAPOLEON.         By     Oscar 

Browning,  M. A.,  Author  of  "The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Napoleon." 
With  numerous  Full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo  (9  x  5f  inches). 
I  zs.  6ci.  net. 

Spectator. — "  Without  doubt  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  produced  a  book  which  should  have 

its  place  in  any  library  of  Napoleonic  literature." 
Truth. — "  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  made   not   the  least,  but  the   most  of  the   romantic 

material  at  his  command  for  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  greatest  figure  in  history." 

THE  BOYHOOD  &  YOUTH  OF  NAPOLEON, 

1 769- 1 793.  Some  Chapters  on  the  early  life  of  Bonaparte. 
By  Oscar  Browning,  m.a.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Por- 
traits, etc.      Crown  8vo.      5/.  net. 

Daily  News.—^'  Mr.  Browning  has  with  patience,  labour,  careful  study,  and  excellent  taste 
given  us  a  very  valuable  work,  which  will  add  materially  to  the  literature  on  this  most 
fascinating  of  human  personalities." 

Literary  World. — ".  .  .  Mr.  Browning  has  examined  all  the  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  carefully  weighed  his  historical  evidence.  His  discriminating  treatment  has 
resulted  in  a  book  that  is  .  .  .  one  that  arrests  attention  by  the  conviction  its  reasoned 
conclusions  carry." 


A    CATALOGUE    OF 


THE  DUKE  OF  REICHSTADT(NAPOLEON  II.) 

By  Edward  de  Wertheimek.  Translated  from  the  German. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  zis.  net.  (Second 
lidition.) 

Times.— "  A  most  careful  and  interesting  work  which  presents  the  first  complete  and 
authoritative  account  of  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  Prince." 

H'tJfmiMiUr-  Caztttt. — "This  book,  admirably  produced,  reinforced  by  many  additional 
portraits,  is  a  solid  coniributiuo  to  history  and  a  monument  of  patient,  well-applied 
research.  " 

NAPOLEON'S  CONQUEST  OF  PRUSSIA,  1806. 

By  F.  LoRAiNE  PhTRE.  With  an  Introduction  by  Field- 
Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C,  K.G.,  etc.  With  Maps,  Battle 
Plans,  Portraits,  and  i6  Full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo 
(9  X  5^  inches).      12;.  6</.  net. 

Scotsman. — "  Neither  too  concise,  nor  too  diffuse,  the  book  is  eminently  readable.  It  is  the 
best  work  in  English  on  a  somewhat  circumscribed  subject." 

Outlook. — "  Mr.  Petre  has  visited  the  battlefields  and  read  everything,  and  his  monograph  is 
a  model  of  what  military  history,  handled  with  enthusiasm  and  literary  ability,  can  be." 

NAPOLEON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  POLAND,  1806- 

1807.  A  Military  History  of  Napoleon's  First  War  with  Russia, 
verified  from  unpublished  official  documents.  By  F.  Loraine 
Petre.  With  i6  I"ull-page  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  New 
Edition.      Demy  8vo  (9x5^  inches).      12/.  61L  net. 

Artnv  anJ  JVary  ChronicU.  — "  We  welcome  a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  work.  .  .  . 
Mr.  l.oraine  Petre  is  an  authority  on  the  wars  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  has  brought 
the  greatest  care  and  energy  into  his  studies  of  the  subject." 

NAPOLEON      AND      THE      ARCHDUKE 

CIIARLl'-S.  A  History  of  the  Franco- Austrian  Campaign  in 
the  \'allcy  of  the  Danulx?  in  1809.  By  I'\  Loraine  Petri. 
With  8  Illustrations  and  6  sheets  of  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo 
(9  X  5  j  inches).      1  2;.  6e{.  net. 

RALPH   HEATHCOTE.     Letters  of  a  Diplomatist 

During  the  Time  ot  Napoleon,  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Dispute 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse.  By  Countess 
Gunther  Griiben.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo 
(9  X  53  inches).      12/.  6^/.  net. 

*,*  Katfh  Hiaikcote,  tht  ton  c/ an  Englitk  father  and  an  Alsatian  mother,  was  for 
tomt  time  in  the  Kngiith  diplomatic  strrii  e  as  first  secretary  to  .\tr.  Hrook  'I'aylor,  minister 
at  the  Court  of  Hexse,  and  on  one  occasion  /ound  himself  vety  near  to  making  history. 
Na^leon  heiame  f>ersu,ided  that  'I'aylor  tvas  implicated  in  a  plot  to  procure  his  assassina- 
tion, and  minted  on  his  dismnsal  Jrom  the  Hessian  Court.  As  Taylor  refused  t»  h* 
dismissed,  the  in^i.ient  at  one  time  leemed  likely  to  result  to  the  Elector  in  the  lost  of  his 
thront.  Heath,  ote  came  into  contact  lutth  a  numl^er  ot  notahle  people,  including  tht  Miss 
lifrrys,  with  whom  he  assures  his  mother  he  is  not  in  lofe.  On  the  xvhole,  th*re  is  much 
imttretting  material  for  livers  of  old  letters  ami  foumals. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  CARTRIE. 

A  record  of  the  extraordinary  events  in  the  life  of  a  French 
Royalist  during  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and  of  his  flight  to  South- 
ampton, where  he  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  gardener. 
With  an  introduction  by  Frkderic  Masson,  Appendices  and  Notes 
by  Pierre  Amedke  Pichot,  and  other  hands,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, including  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  6(/.  net. 

Daily  Neivs. — "  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  human  document  which  has  interested  us  so 

much." 
Athenceutii. — "  As  a  record  of  personal  suffering  and  indomitable   perseverance  against 

opposing  circumstances  the  narrative  of  De  Cartrie's  escape  to  the  Eastern  frontier,  in 

the  disguise  of  a  master-gunner,  could  not  easily  be  surpassed." 

WOMEN     OF    THE     SECOND    EMPIRE. 

Chronicles  of  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  By  Frederic  Loliee. 
With  an  introduction  by  Richard  Whiteing  and  53  full-page 
Illustrations,  3  in  Photogravure.     Demy  8vo.      z\s.  net. 

Standard. — "  M.  Frid^ric  Loliee  has  written  a  remarkable  book,  vivid  and  pitiless  in  its 
description  of  the  intrigue  and  dare-devil  spirit  which  flourished  unchecked  at  the  French 
Court.  .  .  .  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's  introduction  is  written  with  restraint  and  dignity." 

Daily  TtUgraph. — "  It  is  a  really  fascinating  story,  or  series  of  stories,  set  forth  in  this 
volume.  .  .  .  Here  are  anecdotes  innumerable  of  the  brilliant  women  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, so  that  in  reading  the  book  we  are  not  only  dazzled  by  the  beauty  and  gorgeousness 
of  everything,  but  we  are  entertained  by  the  record  of  things  said  and  done,  and  through 
all  we  are  conscious  of  the  coming  'gloom  and  doom'  so  soon  to  overtake  the  Court. 
Few  novels  possess  the  fascination  of  this  spirited  work,  and  many  readers  will  hope  that 
the  author  will  carry  out  his  proposal  of  giving  us  a  further  series  of  memories  of  the 
'Women  of  the  Second  Emt)ire.'" 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  THE  GENESIS  OF 

THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.  By  F.  H.  Cheetham.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo  (9  x  5^  inches).    16/.  net. 

MEMOIRS     OF     MADEMOISELLE     DES 

ECHEROLLES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Marie 
Clothilde  Balfour.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Fortescue, 
Portraits,  etc.      5/.  net. 

Liverpool  Mercury. — ".  .  .  this  absorbing  book.  .  .  .  The  work  has  a  very  decided 
historical  value.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  quite  notable  in  the  preservation  of 
idiom." 

JANE  AUSTEN'S  SAILOR  BROTHERS.    Being 

the  life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Francis  Austen,  g.c.b.,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  and  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Austen.  By  J.  H.  and  E.  C. 
Hubback.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.     i  zs.  dd.  net. 

Morning  Post. — ".  .  .  May  be  welcomed  as  an  important  addition  to  Austeniana  .  .  .; 
it  is  besides  valuable  for  its  glimpses  of  life  in  the  Navy,  its  illustrations  of  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  naval  officers  during  the  period  that  preceded  and  that  which 
followed  the  great  battle  of  just  one  century  ago,  the  battle  which  won  so  much  but 
which  cost  us — Nelson." 
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SOME    WOMEN    LOVING    AND    LUCKLESS. 

By  Teodor  dk  Wyzewa.  Translated  from  the  French  by  C.  H. 
Jeffreson,  m.a.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo 
(9  X  5J  inches).     7/.  6 J.  net. 

POETRY    AND    PROGRESS    IN    RUSSIA.      By 

Rosa  New-march.  With  6  full-page  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 
7/.  6d.  net. 

Standard.—"  Distinctly  a  book  that  should  be  read  .    .    .    pleasantly  written  and  well 
informed." 

THE  LIFE  OF  PETER  ILICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

(1840-189^).  By  his  Broth-T,  Modkste  Tchaikovskv.  Edited 
and  abridged  from  the  Russian  and  German  Editions  by  Rosa 
Newmarch.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Demy  8vo.  7/.  6J.  net.  Second 
edition. 

TIte  Times.—"  A  most  illuminating  commentary  on  Tchaikovsky's  music." 

Warld. — "  One  of  the  most  fascinaiing  self-revelations  by  an  artist  which  has  been  given  to 

the  world.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake." 
Contempotary  Rci'ietv.—"  The  book's  appeal  is,  of  course,  primarily  to  the  music-lover ;  but 
there  is  so  much  of  human  and  literary  interest  in  it,  such  intiin.tte  revelation  of  a 
singularly  interesting  personality,  that  many  who  have  never  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  Pathetic  Symphony  will  be  strongly  attracted  by  what  is  virtually  the  spiritual 
autobiography  of  its  composer.  High  praise  is  due  to  the  translator  and  editor  for  the 
literary  skill  with  which  she  has  prepared  the  Knglish  version  of  this  fascinating  work  .  .  . 
"There  have  been  few  collections  of  letters  published  within  recent  years  that  give  so 
vivid  a  portrait  of  the  writer  as  that  presented  to  us  in  these  pages." 

COKE    OF    NORFOLK    AND    HIS    FRIENDS: 

The  Life  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  First  Earl  of  Leicester  of 
the  second  creation,  containing  an  account  of  his  Ancestry, 
Surroundings,  Public  Services,  and  Private  Friendships,  and 
including  many  Unpublished  Letters  from  Noted  Men  of  his  day, 
English  and  American.  By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.  With  20 
Photogravure  and  upwards  of  40  other  Illustrations  reproduced 
from  Contemporary  Portraits,  Prints,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  2  vols. 
32/.  net. 

Tht  Thtiet.-"  We  thank  Mr.  Stirling  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  recent 

years." 
Daily  TiUcraph. — "  A  very  remarkable  literary  performance.     Mrs.  Stirling  has  achieved 

a  resurrection.     She  has  fashioned  a  picture  of  a  dead  and  forgotten  past  and  brought 

before  our  eyes  with  the  vividness  of  breathing  existence  the  life  of  our  bnglisb  ancestors 

of  the  eighteenth  century." 
Pall  Mall  Cautli. — "  A  work  of  no  common  interest ;  in  fact,  a  work  which  may  almost  b« 

called  uni<|ue." 
Evtning  Standard.— "  On*  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  we  have  read  for  years." 
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THE   LIFE    OF   SIR    HALLIDAY    MACART- 

NEY,  K.C.M.G.,  Commander  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  trained 
force  in  the  Taeping  Rebellion,  founder  of  the  first  Chinese 
Arsenal,  Secretary  to  the  first  Chinese  Embassy  to  Europe. 
Secretary  and  Councillor  to  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London  for 
thirty  years.  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  Author  of  the 
"  History  of  China,"  the  "  Life  of  Gordon,"  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo.      Price  24/.  net. 

Daily  Graphic. — "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  readers  will  be  able  to  put  down  the  book  with- 
out feeling  the  better  for  having  read  it  .  .  .  not  only  full  of  personal  interest,  but 
tells  us  much  that  we  never  knew  before  on  some  not  unimportant  details." 

DEVONSHIRE  CHARACTERS  AND  STRANGE 

EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  m.a.,  Author  of"  Yorkshire 
Oddities,"  etc.      With  58  Illustrations.      Demy    8vo.      21/.  net. 

Daily  Neivs.—^'  A  fascinating  series  .  .  .  the  whole  book  is  rich  in  human  interest.  It  is 
by  personal  touches,  drawn  from  traditions  and  memories,  that  the  dead  men  surrounded 
by  the  curious  panoply  of  their  time,  are  made  to  live  again  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  pages. " 

CORNISH     CHARACTERS    AND     STRANGE 

EVENTS.      By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Demy  8vo.      21/.  net. 

THE    HEART    OF    GAMBETTA.      Translated 

from  the  French  of  Francis  Laur  by  Violette  Montagu. 
With  an  Introduction  by  John  Macdonald,  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.      7/.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph.—"  It  is  Gambetta  pouring  out  his  soul  to  L6onie  Leon,  the  strange, 
passionate,  masterful  demagogue,  who  wielded  the  most  persuasive  oratory  of  modern 
times,  acknowledging  his  idol,  his  inspiration,  his  Egeria." 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  ANN,  LADY  FANSHAWE. 

Written  by  Lady  Fanshawe.  With  Extracts  from  the  Correspon- 
dence of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Fanshawe. 
With  38  Full-page  Illustrations,  including  four  in  Photogravure 
and  one  in  Colour.     Demy  8vo.      16/.  net. 

*,*  This  Ediiion  has  been  printed  direct /rom  the  original  manuscript  in  the  possession 
ej  the  Fanshawe  Family,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Fanshawe  contributes  numerous  notes  which 
form  a  running  commentary  on  the  text.  Many  famous  pictures  are  reproduced,  includ- 
ing paintings  by  Velazquez  and  Van  Dyck. 
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THE   LIFE   OF   JOAN    OF    ARC. 
By  Anatole  France. 

A  Translation  by  Winifred  Stephens. 
With  8  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  9  x  5^  inches,  2  vols. 
Price  25/.  net. 

*,*  Joan  of  Arc,  hy  ktr  friends  tucounteJ a  saint,  by  htr  enemies  a  witch,  stands  out 
the  one  su^eme  figure  of  the  French  i  $///  century' ;  that  period  of  storm  and  stress,  thai 
time  0/  hirth-g^iving  frotn  ivhich  proceeded  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance.  Bitter  con- 
troversy raged  round  the  Maid  in  her  li/e-timt.  Round  her  story  to-day  liiirary 
polemic  v.-a.rts  high ;  and  her  life  by  Anatole  France  is  the  most  eagerly  discussed  book 
0/  the  century.  That  it  presents  a  life-like  picture  of  the  time  critics  of  all  parties  agree. 
Its  author  has  voell  equipped  himself  with  the  best  erudition  of  the  last  thirty  years.  To 
the  fruits  of  these  researches  ht  has  added  profound  philosophy  and  true  historical 
insight,  and  thus  into  consummate  literary'  art  he  has  painted  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
the  French  15/A  century  than  has  ever  yet  been  pfresented  in  any  literature.  The  Maid 
herself  Monsieur  p'rance  regards  not  as  a  skilful  general  or  a  wily  politician  as  some 
vtriters  have  endeavoured  to  make  out,  but  as  abaae  all  things  a  saint.  It  was  by  her 
purity  and  innate  gocdness  that  the  triumphed.  "  //  was  not  Joan  who  dror-e  the  English 
out  0/  France  .  .  .  And  yet  the  young  saint  played  the  noblest  part  in  the  sak-ation  0/ 
her  country.  Hers  was  the  part  of  sacrifice.  She  set  the  example  of  high  courage  and 
gave  to  heroism  a  new  and  attractive  form. 


THE    DAUGHTER    OF   LOUIS    XVI. 

Maric-ThtTesc-Charlotte  of  France,  Duchcssc  D'Angouleme. 
By  G.  Lenotre. 

With  13  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo. 

Price  10/.  td.  net. 

•«•  M.  G.  Lenotre  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  read  of  a  group  of  modern  French  writers 
wAo  have  succeeded  in  treating  history  from  a  point  of  vieiv  at  once  scientific,  dramatic 
and  popular.  He  has  made  the  Revolution  his  particular  field  of  research,  and  deals  not 
only  with  the  most  prominent  figures  of  that  period,  but  with  many  minor  characters 
■whose  life-stories  are  quite  as  thrilling  as  anything  in  fiction.  The  localities  in  which 
these  dramas  were  enacted  are  vividly  brought  before  us  in  his  works,  for  no  one  has 
recomtructed  \%th  century  Paris  with  more  picturesque  and  accurate  detail.  "  The 
Daughter  of  Louis  .\'l'l."  it  quite  equal  in  interest  and  literary  merit  to  any  of  the 
volumes  which  have  preceded  it,  not  excepting  the  famous  Drama  of  Varennes.  As  usual, 
M.  Lenotre  draivs  his  material  largely  from  contemporary  documents,  and  among  th* 
most  remarkable  inemoirs  re^roiiuced  in  this  book  are  "  The  Story  of  my  yisit  to  the 
Temple  "  by  Harmand  de  la  Meuse,  and  the  artless,  but  profoundly  touching  narrative  oj 
the  unhappy  orphaned  Princess:  "A  manuscript  tvritten  by  Marie  Thfrtte  Charlotte 
of  France  upon  the  captivity  of  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  her  relatives,  imprisoned  in 
the  Temple."  The  illustraliont  are  a  feature  of  the  volume  and  include  the  so-called 
"  telescope  "portrait  0/ the  Princess,  sketi  kedfrom  life  by  an  anonymous  artist,  stationed 
at  a  window  opposite  her  prison  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple. 
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HUBERT  AND  JOHN  VAN  EYCK  :  Their  Life 

and  Work.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale.  With  41  Photogravure 
and  95  Black,  and  White  Reproductions.     Royal  4to.    £^  5/.  net. 

Sir  Martin  Conway's  Note. 
Nearly  hal/  a  century  has  passed  since  Mr.  W.  //.  James  Weale,  then  resident  at 
Bruges,  began  that  long  series  of  patient  itivestigations  into  the  history  of  Netherlandish 
art  which  was  destined  to  earn  so  rich  a  hafucst.  When  he  began  work  Mentlinc  was 
still  called  Heniling,  and  was  fabled  to  have  arrived  at  Bruges  as  a  wounded  soldier. 
The  van  Eycks  were  little  more  than  legendary  heroes.  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  was  little 
more  than  a  name.  Most  of  the  other  great  Netherlandish  artists  were  either  zvholly 
forgotten  or  named  only  in  connection  with  paintings  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
Mr.  Weale  discovered  Gerard  David,  and  disentangled  his  principal  works  from  Mem- 
line's,  with  which  they  were  then  con/used.  During  a  series  oj  years  he  published  in  the 
"  Bejjfroi,"  a  tnagazine  issued  by  himself,  the  many  important  records  from  ancient 
archives  which  threiu  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  origin  and  development  of  the  early 
Netherlandish  school.  By  universal  admission  he  is  hailed  all  over  Europe  as  the  father 
of  this  study,  ft  is  due  to  him  in  great  measure  that  the  masterpieces  of  that  school, 
which  by  neglect  were  in  danger  of  perishing  fifty  years  ago,  are  now  recognised  as  among 
the  most  priceless  treasures  of  the  Museums  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I'ull- 
ness  and  accuracy  are  the  characteristics  of  all  Mr.  Weale's  work. 

VINCENZO  FOPPA  OF  BRESCIA,  Founder  of 

THE  Lombard  School,  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Constance 
JocELYN  Ffoulkes  and  Monsignor  Rodolfo  Majocchi,  D.D., 
Rector  of  the  Collegio  Borromeo,  Pavia.  Based  on  research  in  the 
Archives  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Brescia,  and  Genoa,  and  on  the  study 
of  all  his  known  works.  With  over  100  Illustrations,  many  in 
Photogravure,  and  100  Documents.    Royal  4to.    ^^3.  lis.  6t/.  net. 

*,*  No  complete  Life  of  Vincenzo  Foppa  has  ever  been  written :  an  omission  which 
seems  almost  inexplicable  in  these  days  of  over-production  in  the  matter  of  bio- 
graphies of  painters,  and  of  subjects  relating  to  the  art  of  Italy.  The  object  of  the 
authjrs  of  this  book  has  been  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  masters  life  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  records  in  Italian  archives ;  all  facts  hitherto  known  relating 
to  him  have  been  brought  together ;  all  statements  have  been  verified;  and  a  great  deal  of 
new  and  unpublished  material  has  been  added.  The  authors  have  unearthed  a  large 
amount  of  new  material  relating  to  Foppa,  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  brought  to 
light  being  that  he  lived  for  twenty-three  years  longer  than  was  formerly  siipposed.  The 
illustrations  will  include  several  pictures  by  Foppa  hitherto  unkno2vn  in  the  history  of  art, 
and  others  which  have  never  before  been  pubiished,  as  well  as  reprodttctions  of  every 
existing  work  by  the  master  at  present  known. 

MEMOIRS    OF   THE    DUKES    OF    URBINO. 

Illustrating  the  Arms,  Art  and  Literature  of  Italy  from  1440  to 
1630.  By  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun,  A  New  Edition 
edited  by  Edward  Hutton,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.      3  vols.     42/.  net. 

•»•  For  many  years  this  great  book  has  been  out  *f  print,  although  it  still  remains  the 
chief  authority  upon  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mr.  Hutton  has  carefully  edited  the  whole  work,  leaving  the  text  substantially  the  same, 
but  adding  a  large  number  of  new  notes,  comments  and  references.  Whtrn'tr  possible 
the  reader  is  directed  to  original  sources.  Every  sort  of  work  has  been  laid  under 
contribution  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  kiHiographies  have  been  supplied  on  many  subjects. 
Besides  these  notes  the  took  acquires  a  new  value  on  account  of  the  mass  of  illustrations 
which  it  now  contains,  thus  adding  a  pictorial  comment  to  an  historical  and  critical  one. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    LONG    LIFE.      By 

Jkan  Finot.  a  Translation  by  Harry  RoBtRTs.  Demy  8vo. 
(9  X  5^  inches).     7/.  6</.  net. 

•»•  This  is  a  translation  of  a  took  which  has  attaint  i  to  the  />osition  of  a  classic,  tt 
has  already  been  translated  into  almost  every  lanevafe,  and  has,  in  France ,  gone  into  fiur- 
tten  editions  in  the  course  0/  a/exv  years.  The  book  is  an  exhaustive  one,  ami  although 
based  on  science  and  philosophy  it  is  in  no  sense  abstruse  or  remote  from  general  interest. 
It  deals  with  lije  as  embodied  not  only  in  man  and  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  but 
in  all  that  great  world  0/  (as  the  author  holds)  misnamed  "  inanimate  "  nature  as  well. 
For  M.  Finot  argues  that  all  things  have  life  and  consciousness,  and  that  a  solidarity 
exists  which  brings  together  ail  beings  and  so-called  things.  }ie  sets  himsel/  to  work  to 
shr.v  that  li/e,  in  its  philosophic  conception,  is  an  elemental  force,  and  durable  as  naturt 
herself. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  LADY-IN-WAITING.     By 

Ladv  Charlotte  Bury.  Being  the  Diary  Illustrative  o\  the 
Times  of  George  the  Fourth.  Interspersed  with  original  Letters 
from  the  late  Queen  Caroline  and  from  various  other  distinguished 
persons.  New  edition.  Fdited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  A. 
Francis  Stkuart.  With  numerous  portraits.  Two  Vols. 
Demy  8vo.      2  \s.  net. 

*,*  This  book,  which  aff<ea>ed  anonymously  in  1838,  created  an  enormous  sensation, 
and  was  fiercely  criticised  by  Thackeray  and  in  the  Kevien's  of  the  time.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  foutuied  on  the  diary  of  Lady  Charlotte  Hur^-,  daughter  of  the  ^th  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  La^iyin-H'aiting  to  the  unfortunate  Caroline  of  Brunsivick,  when 
Princess  of  Wales.  It  deals,  therefore,  with  the  curious  Court  of  the  latter  and  with  the 
scandals  that  occurred  there,  as  well  as  with  the  strange  vagaries  of  the  Princess  abroad. 
In  this  edition  names  left  blank  in  the  original  have  been  {where  possible)  filled  «/,  and 
many  notes  are  given  by  the  F.ditor  to  render  it  useful  to  the  ever.increasing  number  of 
readers  interested  in  the  later  Georgian  Period. 

JUNIPER  HALL  :  Rendezvous  of  certain  illus- 
trious Personages  during  the  French  Revolution,  including  Alex- 
ander D'Arblay  and  Fanny  Burney.  Comjiilcd  by  Constance 
Hill.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ellen  G.  Hill,  and  repro- 
ductions from  various  C()ntemj)orary  Portraits.    Crown  Svo.     5/.  net. 

JANE    AUSTEN  :    Her  Homes  and   Her  Friends. 

By  Constanck  Hill.  Numerous  Illustrations  by  F-llkn  G.  Hill, 
together  with  Reproductions  from  Old  Portraits, etc.  Cr.  Svo.  5/.nct. 

THE    HOUSE    IN    ST.    MARTIN'S    STREET. 

Being  Chronicles  of  the  Burney  Family.  By  Constanck  Hill, 
Author  of  "  Jane  Austen,  Her  Home,  and  Her  Friends,"  "  Juniper 
Hall,"  etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F'llkn  G.  Hill,  and 
reproductions  of  Contemporary  Portraits,  etc.    Demy  Svo.    zis.net. 

STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINS  IN 

SPAIN  (Camarera-Mayor).  By  Constance  Hill.  With  12 
Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.      5/.  net. 
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NEW    LETTERS    OF    THOMAS    CARLYLE. 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  Alexander  Carlyle,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction  and  numerous  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Demy  8vo.      25/.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  To  the  portrait  of  the  man,  Thomas,  these  letters  do  really  add 

value ;  we  can  learn  to  respect  and  to  like  him  the  more  for  the  genuine  goodness  of  his 

personality." 
Morning  Leader. — "These  volumes  open  the  very  heart  of  Carlyle." 
Literary  World. — "  It  is  then  Carlyle,  the  nobly  filial  son,  we  see  in  these  letters ;  Carlyle, 

the  generous  and  affectionate  brother,   the  loyal  and  warm-hearted  friend,  .  .  .  and 

above  all,  Carlyle  as  the  tender  and  faithful  lover  of  his  wife." 
Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  letters  are  characteristic  enough  of  the  Carlyle  we  know  :  very 

picturesque  and  entertaining,  full  of  extravagant  emphasis,  written,  as  a  rule,  at  fever 

heat,  eloquently  rabid  and  emotional." 

THE   NEMESIS   OF  FROUDE  :   a  Rejoinder  to 

"  My  Relations  with  Carlyle."  By  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne 
and  Alexander  Carlyle.     Demy  8vo.      3/.  6d.  net. 

Glasgow  Herald. — ".  .  .  The  book  practically  accomplishes  its  task  of  reinstating  Carlyle  ; 

as  an  attack  on  Froude  it  is  overwhelming." 
Public  Opinion. — "The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove  that  Froude  believed  a  myth 

and  betrayed  his  trust.     That  aim  has  been  achieved." 

NEW  LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE 

WELSH  CARLYLE.  A  Collection  of  hitherto  Unpublished 
Letters.  Annotated  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Edited  by 
Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  in  Litho- 
graphy by  T.  11.  Way,  and  Photogravure  Portraits  from  hitherto 
unrcproduccd  Originals.    In  Two  Volumes.    Demy  8vo.    25/.  net. 

Westi'iinster  Gazette — "  Few  letters  in  the  language  have  in  such  perfection  the  qualities 
which  good  letters  should  possess.  Frank,  gay,  brilliant,  indiscreet,  immensely  clever, 
whimsical,  and  audacious,  they  reveal  a  character  which,  with  whatever  alloy  of  human 
infirmity,  must  endear  itself  to  any  reader  of  understanding." 

World. — "  Throws  a  deal  of  new  light  on  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea. 
They  also  contain  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  fascinating  journal,  and  her  own 
'  humorous  and  quaintly  candid  '  narrative  of  her  first  love-affair." 

Daily  NciVS. — "  Every  page  .  .  .  scintillates  with  keen  thoughts,  biting  criticisms,  flashing 
phrases,  and  touches  of  bright  comedy." 

EMILE  ZOLA  :  Novelist  and  Reformer.  An 
Account  of  his  Life,  Work,  and  Influence.  By  E.  A.  Vizetelly. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Portraits,  etc.     Demy  8vo.     21/.  net. 

Morning  Post. — "Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly  has  given  ...  a  very  true  insight  into  the  aims, 

character,  and  life  of  the  novelist." 
Athtnteum. — ''.  .  .  Exhaustive  and  interesting." 
M.A.P. — ".  .  .  will  stand  as  the  classic  biography  of  Zola." 
Star. — "  This  '  Life'  of  Zola  is  a  very  fascinating  book." 
Academy. — "  It  was  inevitable  that  the  authoritative  life  of  Emile  Zola  should  befrom  the 

pen  of  E.  A.  Vizetelly.     No  one  probably  has  the  same  qualifications,  and  this  bulky 

volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  master." 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  in  T.P.'s  IVeekty. — "It  is  a  story  of  fascinating  interest,  and  is  told 

admirably  by  Mr.  Vizetelly.    I  can  promise  any  one  who  takes  it  up  that  he  will  find  it 

ver}-  difficult  to  lay  it  down  again." 
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MEMOIRS  OK  THE  MARTYR  KING:  being  a 

detailed  record  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  Reign  of  His  Most 
Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  First,  164.6- 1 648-9.  Com- 
piled by  Allan  Fea.  With  upwards  of  100  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  including  relics.  Royal  410. 
105/.  net. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  in  TAe  ylca//emy.—"  The  volume  is  a  triumph  for  the  printer  and 

publisher,  and  a  soliJ  contribution  to  Carolinian  literature." 
Pa/i  Mail  Gaiflte. — "  The  present  sumptuous  volume,  a  storehouse  of  eloquent  associations 
.  .  comes  as  near  to  outward  perfection  as  anything  we  could  desire." 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  VANISHED  GENERATION 

1813-1855.    lidited  by  Mrs.  Warrenne  Blake.    With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.      \6s.  net. 

•,•  This  wcrk  is  coinpiieii  from  liiaries  and  Utters  dating  from  tht  time  of  tlu  Regency 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  value  of  the  work  lies  in  its  natural  un- 
embellished  picture  of  the  life  nfa  cultured  ami  well-born  family  in  a  foreign  environment 
at  a  period  so  close  to  our  own  that  it  is  far  less  familiar  than  periods  much  more  remote. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  Jaiu  Austen  s  ncrvcls  about  the  lives  of  Admiral  Knox  and  his 
family,  and  a  large  number  of  well-known  contemporaries  are  introduced  into  Mrs.  Blake's 
pages. 

CESAR  FRANCK  :  A  Study.     Translated  from  the 

French  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  And  with  an  Introduction  by  Rosa 
Newmarch.      Demy  8vo.      7/.  6d.  net. 

•,•  There  is  no  purer  influence  in  modern  music  than  that  of^  Cfsar  Franc k,  for  many 
years  ignored  in  every  capacity  save  that  of  organist  ofSainte-Clntilde,  in  Paris,  but  nmo 
recognised  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Bach  and  Beetho^'cn.  His  inspiration  "  rooted  in 
lave  and  faith  "  has  contributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  tlu  regeneration  of  the  musical 
art  in  France  and  elsetuhere.  The  no^u  famous  ^' Schola  Cantorum,"  founded  in  Paris  in 
1896,  by  A.  Guilmant,  Charles  Bardes  and  Vincent  itlndy,  is  the  direct  outcome  of  his 
injiuence.  Among  the  artists  who  were  in  some  strt  his  disciples  were  Paul  Dukas, 
Chabrier,  Gabriel  Fauri  and  the  t;reat  violinist  )  'siiye.  His  pupils  include  such  gifted 
composers  as  Henott,  Augusta  Holmfs,  Chausson,  Roparts,  and  d'  Indy,  This  b'ok, 
written  with  the  devotion  of  a  disciple  and  the  authority  of  a  master,  leaves  us  with 
a  vivid  and  touching  impression  of  the  saint-like  composer  of  "  The  Beatitudes." 

FRENCH   NOVELISTS   OF  TO-DAY  :   Maurice 

Barres,  Rene  Bazin,  Paul  Bourget,  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  Anatole 
France,  Pierre  Loti,  Marcel  Prevost,  and  Fdouard  Rod.  Bio- 
graphical, Descriptive,  and  Critical.  By  Winifred  Stephens. 
With  Portraits  and  Bibliographies.      Crown  8vo.      5/.  net. 

•,•  The  writer,  who  has  lived  much  in  France,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  French 
life  and  with  the  principal  currents  of  French  thought.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  a 
guide  to  English  readers  desirous  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  present-day  French 
fiction,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  intellectual  problems 
of  contemporary  France  and  their  influence  upon  the  works  of  French  novelists  of  to-day. 

THE    KING'S    GENERAL    IN     THE     WEST, 

being  the  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Granville,  Baronet  (1 600-1659). 
By  Roger  Granville,  M.A.,  Sub-Dean  of  Ilxeter  Cathedral. 
With  Illustrations.      Demy  Svo.      10/.  6r/.  net. 

Westminster  Gautte.—"  K  distinctly  interesting  work;  it  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
historical  itudentt  as  well  ai  by  ordinary  readers." 
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THE    LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF    ROBERT 

Stephen  Hawker,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  in  Cornwall. 
By  C.  E.  Byles.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley 
Pethybridge   and  others.     Demy    Svo.      7/.    6d.   net. 

Daily  TeUgr-aph. — "  ...  As  soon  as  the  volume  is  opened  one  finds  oneself  in  the  presence 
of  a  real  original,  a  man  of  ability,  genius  and  eccentricity,  of  whom  one  cannot  know 
too  much  .  .  .  No  one  will  read  this  fascinating  and  charmingly  produced  book  without 
thanks  to  Mr.  P<yles  and  a  desire  to  visit — or  revisit — Morwenstow." 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  ByALEXANOER 

Gilchrist.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  W.Graham  Robertson. 
Numerous  Reproductions  from  Blake's  most  characteristic  and 
remarkable  designs.     Demy  Svo.      icj.  6t/.  net.     New  Edition. 

Bimtinghatn  Post. — "Nothing  seems  at  all  likely  ever  to  supplant  the  Gilchrist  biography. 
Mr.  Swinburne  praised  it  magnificently  in  his  own  eloquent  essay  on  Blake,  and  there 
should  be  no  need  now  to  point  out  its  entire  sanity,  understanding  keenness  of  critical 
insight,  and  masterly  literary  style.  Dealing  wiih  one  of  the  most  dilTicult  of  subjects, 
it  ranks  among  the  finest  things  of  its  kind  that  we  possess." 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  ROYAL  CHAPLAIN,  1729-63. 

The  correspondence  of  Edmund  Pyle,  d.d.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
George  II,  with  Samuel  Kerrich,  d.d.,  Vicar  of  Dersingham,  and 
Rector  of  Wolferton  and  West  Newton.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Albert  Hartshorne.     With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo.      i6i.net. 

Truth. — "  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published 
in  recent  years,  and  is  certain  to  disturb  many  readers  whose  minds  have  not  travelled 
with  the  time." 

GEORGE     MEREDITH  :     Some    Characteristics. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  With  a  Bibliography  (much  en- 
larged) by  John  Lane.  Portrait,  etc.  Crown  Svo.  5i.net.  Fifth 
Edition.      Revised. 

Punch. — "All  Meredithians  must  possess  'George  Meredith  ;  Some  Characteristics,' by 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.  This  book  is  a  complete  and  excellent  guide  to  the  novelist  and 
the  novels,  a  sort  of  Meredilhian  Bradshaw,  with  pictures  of  the  traffic  superintendent 
and  the  head  office  at  Boxhill.  Even  Philistines  may  be  won  over  by  the  blandishments 
of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne." 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHESTERFIELD.    An  account 

of  the  Ancestry,  Personal  Character,  and  Public  Services  of  the 
Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  By  W.  H.  Craig,  M.A.  Numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.      1  zs.  Sd.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph.—"  Mr.  Craig  has  set  out  to  present  him  (Lord  Chesterfield)  as  one  of  the 
striking  figures  of  a  formative  period  in  our  modern  history  .  .  .  and  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  a  very  attractive  biography  of  a  remarkable  man." 

Times.—"  It  is  the  chief  point  of  Mr.  Craig's  book  to  show  the  sterling  qualities  which 
Chesterfield  was  at  too  much  pains  in  concealing,  to  reject  the  perishable  trivialities  of 
his  character,  and  to  exhibit  him  as  a  philosophic  statesman,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  except  Walpole  at  one  end  of  his  life,  and  Chatham  at  the  other." 
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A  QUEEN  OF  INDISCRETIONS.     The  Tragedy 

of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  yueen  of  England.  From  the  Italian 
of  G.  P.  Clerici.  Translated  by  Frederic  Chapman.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  reproduced  from  contemporary  Portraits  and 
Prints.      Demy  8vo.      2iJ.net. 

Tk*  Daily  Telegraph. — "It  could  scarcely  be  done  more  thoroughly  or,  on  the  whole,  in 
better  taste  than  is  here  displayed  by  Professor  Clerici.  Mr  Frederic  Chapman  himself 
contributes  an  uncommonly  interesting  and  well-informed  introduction." 

Wcitminstcr  Gattttt. — "  The  volume,  scholarly  and  well-informed  .  .  .  forms  one  long  and 
absorbingly  interesting  chapter  of  the  chroniqui  scatxdaUusc  of  Court  life  .  .  .  reads 
like  a  romance,  except  that  no  romancer  would  care  or  dare  to  pack  bis  pages  so  closely 
with  startling  effects  and  fantastic  scenes." 

LETTERS    AND    JOURNALS    OF    SAMUEL 

GRIDLEY  HOWE.  Edited  by  his  Daughter  Laura  E. 
Richards.  With  Notes  and  a  Preface  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  an 
Intrtxluction  by  Mrs.  John  Lane,  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo 
(9  X  5 1  inches).      16/.  net. 

Outlook. — "This  deeply  interesting  record  of  exjjerience.  The  volume  is  worthily  produced 
and  contains  a  sinking  portrait  of  Howe." 

Daily  Neivs. — "  Dr.  Howe's  book  is  full  of  shrewd  touches  ;  it  seems  to  be  very  much  a  part 
of  the  lively,  handsome  man  of  the  portrait.  His  writing  is  striking  and  vivid  ;  it  is  the 
writing  of  a  shrewd,  keen  observer,  intensely  interested  in  the  event  before  him." 

THE    LIFE    OF    ST.  MARY    MAGDALEN. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  an  Unknown  Fourteenth-Century 
Writer  by  V^alentina  Hawtrey.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
Vernon  Lee,  and  14  Full-page  Reproductions  from  the  Old  Masters. 
Crown  8vo.      5/.  net. 

Daily  Snvs. — "  Miss  Valenlina  Hawtiey  has  given  a  m^st  excellent  English  version  of  this 

pleasant  work." 
AcaJetiiy. — "  The  fourteenth-century  fancy  plays  deligltfully  around  the  meagre  details  of 

the  Gospel  narrative,  and  pre'-ents  the  heroine  in  i|uite  an    unconventional    light.   .  .   . 

In  ils  directness  and  artistic  simplicity  and  its  weaUh  of  homely  detail  the  story  reads 

like  the  work  of  some  Hoccaccio  of  the  cloister ;  and  fourteen  illustrations  taken  from 

Italian  painters  happily  illustrate  the  charming  text." 

MEN  AND  LETTERS.     By  Herbert  Paul,  m.p. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.      5/.  net. 

Daily  Xnvi. — "  NIr.  Herbert  I'aul  has  done  scholars  and  the  reading  world  in  general  a  high 

service  in  publishing  this  collection  of  his  essays." 
Punth. — "  His  fund  of  good  stories  is  inexhaustible,  and  his  urbanity  never  fails.     On  the 

whole,  this  book  is  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  literature  on  literature  and  life." 

ROHI'LRT    BROWNING  :     Essays    and    Thoughts. 

By  .1.  T.  Nkttleship.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5/.  6</.  net. 
(Third  Edition.) 
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A   LATER    PEPYS.     The   Correspondence  of  Sir 

William  Weller  Pepys,  Bart.,  Master  in  Chancery,  1758-1825, 
with  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Hartley,  Mrs.  Montague,  Hannah  More, 
William  Franks,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  Major  Rennell,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall,  and  others.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     In  Two  Volumes.      32/.  net. 

Douglas  Sladen  in  the  Queen. — "This  is  indisputably  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  society  gossip,  the 
art  criticism,  and  the  mots  of  famous  people." 

Academy  and  Literature. — "The  effect  consists  in  no  particular  passages,  but  in  the  total 
impression,  the  sense  of  atmosphere,  and  the  general  feeling  that  we  are  being  introduced 
into  the  very  society  in  which  the  writer  moved." 

Daily  Nezt's. — "  To  Miss  Alice  Gaussen  is  due  the  credit  of  sorting  out  the  vast  collection  of 
correspondence  which  is  here  presented  to  the  public.  .  .  .  Her  industry  is  indefatigable, 
and  her  task  has  been  carried  out  with  completeness.  The  notes  are  full  of  interesting 
items ;  the  introduction  is  exhaustive ;  and  the  collection  of  illustrations  enhances  the 
value  of  the  book." 

World. — "Sir  William  Pepys's  correspondence  is  admirable." 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON,  AN  ELEGY  ; 
AND  OTHER  POEMS,  MAINLY  PERSONAL.  By 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.     Crown  Svo.     4/.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "Few,  indeed,  could  be  more  fit  to  sing  the  dirge  of  that  'Virgil  of 
Prose '  than  the  poet  whose  curiosa/elicitas  is  so  close  akin  to  Stevenson's  own  charm." 

Globe. — "The  opening  Elegy  on  R.  L.  Stevenson  includes  some  tender  and  touching 
passages,  and  has  throughout  the  merits  of  sincerity  and  clearness." 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  :  a  Criticism.     By  Richard 

Le  Gallienne,  With  a  Bibliography  by  John  Lane.  Crown 
Svo.     3/.  dd.  net. 

Guardian. — "  One  of  the  cleverest  pieces  of  criticism  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time." 

Scotsman — "  It  shows  a  keen  insight  into  the  essential  qualities  of  literature,  and  analyses 

Mr.  Kipling's  product  with  the  skill  of  a  craftsman  .  .  .  the  positive  and  outstanding 

merits  of  Mr.  Kipling's  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  time  are  marshalled  by  his 

critic  with  quite  uncommon  skill." 

POEMS.     By  Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy.     With  a 

Memoir  by  W.  A.  Gill,  and  a  Reprint  of  Mr.  J,  A.  Symonds' 
Critical  Essay  on  "  Echoes  from  Theocritus."  Photogravure 
Portrait.     Crown  Svo.      5/.  net. 

The  Times. — "  .  .  .  the  leading  features  of  the  sonnets  are  the  writer's  intense  sympathy 
with  human  life  in  general  and  with  young  life  in  particular  ;  his  humour,  his  music,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  quality  which  '  leaves  a  melody  afloat  upon  the  brain,  a  savour  on  the 
menial  palate.' " 

Bookman. — "The  Memoir,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gill,  is  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  an  earnest  and 
lovable  character  ;  and  the  critical  estimate,  by  J.  Addington  Symonds,  is  a  charmingly- 
written  and  suggestive  essay." 

APOLOGIA   DIFFIDENTIS.       By  W.   Compton 

LuTH.      Demy  8vo.      7/.  dd.  net. 

*»*  The  book,  which  is  largely  autobiographical,  describes  the  effect  of  diffidence  upon 
an  individual  life,  and  contains,  with  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  shyness,  a  plea/or 
a  kindlier  judgment  of  the  inveterate  case. 

Daily  Ufail—^'  Mr.  Lcith  has  written  a  very  beautiful  book,  and  perhaps  the  publisher's 
claim  that  this  will  be  a  new  classic  is  not  too  bold." 


i6    MEMOIRS,   BIOGRAPHIES,   Etc. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  :  an  Auto- 
biography by  Alice  M.  Diehl,  Novelist,  Writer,  and  Musician. 
Demy  8vo.      \os.  6 J.  net. 

BOOKS    AND    PERSONALITIES  :    Essays.      By 

H.  W.  Nevinson.     Crown  8vo.      5/.  net. 

Daily  ChronicU. — "  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  and  probably  unique,  that  a  writer  of  such 
personality  as  the  author  of  '  Between  the  Acts'  should  not  only  feel,  but  boldly  put 
on  paper,  his  homage  and  complete  subjection  to  the  genius  of  one  after  another  of 
these  men.  He  is  entirely  free  from  that  one  common  virtue  of  critics,  which  it 
superiority  to  the  author  criticised." 

OTIA  :  Essays.     By  Armine  Thomas  Kent.     Crown 

8vo.      5/.   net. 

BOOKS    AND    PLAYS  :    A  Volume  of  Essays  on 

Meredith,  Borrow,  Ibscn,  and  others.  By  Allan  Monkhouse. 
Crown  8vo.      5/.  net. 

LIBER     AMORIS  ;     or,    The    New    Pygmalion. 

By  William  Hazlitt.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Richard 
Le  Galliense.  To  which  is  added  an  exact  transcript  o\  the 
original  MS.,  Mrs.  Hazlitt's  Diary  in  Scotland,  and  Letters  never 
before  pubHshed.  Portrait  after  Bewick,  and  facsimile  Letters. 
400  copies  only.     410.     364  pp.     Buckram.      2  u.  net. 

TERRORS  OF  THE  LAW  :    beinjT  the  Portraits 

o 
of  Three   Lawyers — the  original   Weir  of   Hermiston,  "  Bloody 

Jeffreys,"    and    "  Bluidy    Advocate    Mackenzie."      By    Francis 

Watt.    With  3  Photogravure  Portraits.     Fcap.  8vo.     4J.  6d.  net. 

Tkt  Liltrary  H'orUi. — "The  book  is  altogether  entertaining;  it  is  brisk,  lively,  and 
effective.  Mr.  Watt  has  already,  in  his  two  seiies  of  '  1  he  Law's  Lumber  Room,' 
established  his  place  as  an  essayist  in  legal  lore,  and  the  present  book  will  increase  his 
reputation." 

CHAMPIONS   OF  THE   FLEET.     Captains  and 

Mcn-of-War  in  the  Days  that  Helped  to  make  the  lilmpire.  By 
Ldward  Fraser.  With  i6  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
6/. 

THE  LONDONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLEET  : 

The  Story  of  Ships  Iwaring  the  name  of  Old  Renown  in  Naval 
Annals.  By  Ldward  I''raser.  With  8  Illustrations  in  colour!!, 
and  20  in  black  and  white.      Crown  8vo.     6/. 
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